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The Sunday School 


There are 161,588 Sunday Schools in the 
United States, and each year each school wins 
an average of two pupils to Christ, and to win 
each one required the efforts of five teachers 
and officers. Now 1,500,000 of these boys and 
girls may be won to Christ in ten days, if each 
teacher and officer will win one. 
How Will it be Done? 

Call a meeting of your teachers ten days be- 
fore Easter, and tell them that the _ school 
wishes to observe the anniversary of the 
day upon which Jesus Christ rose from the 
tomb; and that it would be the most glorious 
tribute ever offered Him if a million and a half 
boys and girls decided to become His followers, 
and vow their allegiance to Him on Haster day. 
This can be done if each teacher will help one 
boy or girl to decide to follow Him. Teachers 
of classes under ten years of age may help with 
older classes or win someone not in Sunday 
School. Then some time during the meeting 
should be given to prayer. The name of each 
pupil who may be won should be written on 
cards, and these cards divided among the 
teachers and officers. 

The teachers should meet the following Sun- 
day before Sunday School and report results. 
During the closing session of the school, some- 
one other than the pastor, or even the super- 
intendent, should make a ten-minute talk on the 
purpose of the Sunday School, viz: to give 
them a knowledge of the greatest book in the 
world, and make them acquainted with the 
greatest man in the world, as their Saviour and 
Lord. It might be added that their parents ex- 
pected this of the school, and if any of them 
fell into sin and shame that the parents would 
feel that the teachers had not done their work, 
even as the public school is blamed for lack of 
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success of boys and girls. The pupils should 
be told that they should have a talk with 
their teacher, going to the teacher’s home, or 
arrange to have the teacher come to their 
homes. Then the Haster celebration may be 
mentioned, and explain their indebtedness to 
the one whose life so changed the world so that 
they are benefited by home, church, hospitals, 
education, etc. Then should follow a week of 
work, calling on the pupils at the homes and 
enlisting the parents. 

Signatures to simple declarations on cards 
should be secured. They may read: “I desire 
to become a follower of Christ, and that I may 
know what it means to be His follower I will 
read the Gospel of John.” 

Easter Sunday morning some teacher or 
person who can do it, should give a ten-minute 
talk on “What it means to be a Christian.” 
Then those who have signed the cards should 
be given an opportunity to rise and indicate 
their purpose. 

At the morning service, providing the parents 
agree, they may present themselves for church 
membership. In any event they should enter 
a special instruction class for 6 or 8 weeks 
for training in Christian service. 


The Church 


Is it too much to ask ten able-bodied Chris- 
tians to convince one man or woman that the 
Christian life is a success, and worth living. If 
it is then it almost seems that Christ’s resur- 
rection and triumph over death was a failure. 
At the weekly prayer meeting ten days before 
Faster, this subject might be discussed: Is the 
Christian life any good to you, and if it is why 
should you be selfish about it? Or if it has 
done so little for you that it requires so much 
of the grace of God to keep you respectable, 
that you are afraid there is not enough to 
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spare for some friend, then confess it. But I 
am assured of better things than these, and that 
you have a friend whom you would like to have 
meet your Friend. It would help your friend, 
and please your other Friend. Make up a list 
of men and women in your neighborhood, or 
who attend your church, and divide the cards 
to the ones who can best approach the man or 
woman. Sunday morning the pastor might 
preach on: 

“Has my Christian life made any difference 
in the world?” 

Or “Does what I believe make any difference 
in what I do?” The result of the work should 
be reported at the mid-week meeting. Cards 
should be signed, and these cards should have 
an additional clause ‘pledging the signer to 
church membership in some church. The three 
or four days previous to Easter Sunday gives 
opportunity to make good what you lack in your 
required number. If you have failed in winning 
your friend, change cards at prayer meeting 
and let someone else try and you try some 
other. 

If the ten church members did not faint by 
the wayside or grow weary, the offering to 
Christ on the Easter morning anniversary 
would be the loyalty of 2,500,000 men and 
women. What an army you say. Why that is 
only half as many as were sent to heaven or 
hell in ten months of the world war. If we 
Christians were only as earnest in saving men 
as the Old World is in destroying them, we 
could make heaven on earth here and now. In 
the ten leading churches in America there are 
22,159,962 members who at some time in their 
lives pledged loyalty to Christ and offered to 
serve Him. Did you mean it? Have you done 
it? If not, make good or get out. 

Here is what this program carried out would 
mean to the leading denominations: 
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Baptists. . .... 6,179,622 617,962 11 
Congregational. 755,088 75,508 12 
Disciple ...... 1,519,821 151,982 14 
Episcopal ... 1,026,048 102,604 13 
Lutheran. . 2,444,970 244,497 15 
Methodist ..... 7,328,829 732,882 12 
Presbyterian .. 2,083,617 208,361 13 
Reformed 478,951 47,895 17 
United 
Brethren 343,016 34,301 9 
Other denomi- 
nations ..... 2,900,000 290,000 13 
Total church 
membership . 25,059,962 2,505,992 
Sunday School 
membership .17,179,220 *1,581,502 +10 


*If each teacher and officer won 1—}Number 
to be won in-each Sunday School. 


Co-operation 


Dear Pastor: You can bring this to pass in 
your own church and Sunday School. You can 
do your part in winning 4,000,000 to Christ. 
But you can do more. You can help kindle this 
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Win-one fire in all the churches of your de- 
nomination in your state, conference or dis- 
trict. Write your district superintendent, mod- 
erator, presiding elder, state superintendent, 
secretary, or the man higher up. Tell him your 
church and Sunday School is going to observe 
Win-one campaign, April 12 to 23, and tell him 
that if all churches of your kind in the state 
will do the same it will mean the greatest in- 
crease in numbers and growth in spirituality 
ever. experienced in you denomination. Other 
denominations will be doing the same thing at 
the same time in your town, and the boy or girl 
or man or woman who isn’t spoken to will feel 
neglected. 
Let us Get Into Step. 


You don’t know how much it will mean if you 
hesitate. It will go—but not nearly so well as 
if you stepped into line. Start now by saying 
“P’]1 do it” and then call up your Sunday School 
superintendent and tell him to come over, or 
you’ll come over to his house, that you have 
something too good to keep. Get him behind 
it shoulder to shoulder with you. The plans or 
suggestions are not iron-clad. Revise or im- 
prove them. Write your pastor friends (we will 
furnish extra copies of this leaflet free of 
charge) and tell them what you are going to 
do. Organize your teachers, then organize your 
church workers. It is not too early. Be pre- 
pared! Be ready! hes 2 

This is not theory. It has been tried in the 
churches of St. Louis and all denominations 
reaped the benefit, but the denomination that 
worked the plan most faithfully won as many 
as all others put together. € : 

This same thing is going to be tried on a 
slightly different plan by all the Methodist 
South churches in the three states of Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

Wheel into line, and get busy. Don’t stand 
on the side lines and get smothered by the dust 
from the feet of the 4,000,000 as they go march- 
ing by. 


THE POWER OF “LITTLES.” 


A recent convert to Christianity in India said 
to the missionary, “I would like to give some- 
thing to send the gospel to the other people, 
but, sahib, I have nothing to give. I have three 
children and we can get only millet to eat and 
not very much of that. We cannot even buy 
rice. Each morning the millet for the day is 
divided into three piles, one each for breakfast, 
dinner and supper. Then each pile is divided 
into five parts, one for each of us, and, O sahib, 
each is only a little pile! What can we do?” 

The missionary knew these people never had 
what we would call “a square meal.” 
thought a moment; then he said, “If a bird 
should fly down and take two or three of the 
tiny millet seeds, would you miss them very 
much?” “Why, no, sahib, we would not miss 
three seeds.” “Suppose each one of you lays 
by three seeds of millet each meal till I come 
again. Perhaps you could give that much to 
the Lord’s work.” 

The missionary went on leaving the man 
happy that he had found a way to give some- 
thing to the Lord whom he had learned to know 
and to love. 

Several weeks passed before the missionary 
returned to the village. He was met by this 
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man with a shining face and the ery, “O sahib 
we have -done it! Come and see! We have 
something for the Lord!” Going with the man, 
the missionary was told that the other Chris- 
tians had learned what this family was doing 
and they wanted a share in the giving, so all 


the villagers had put their offerings together 


for the missionary. And then the man showed 
the missionary where on a white cloth was a 
pile of millet three feet high, every tiny grain 
of which had been counted out in threes !—Told 
in a S. S. Convention by Mrs. G. H. Geyer. 


PLANS AND POWER. 


There is absolutely no room for argument as 
to whether methods come first in religious ac- 
tivity. 

They do not. 

Spirit comes first. 

The attitude of pastor and people toward God 
and toward each other is the great essential. 

The spiritual temper of the congregation is a 
thing of chief importance. 

But frankly admitting this—yes, earnestly as- 
serting this—the very next step ‘is to provide 
channels through which love to God may flow 
in service rendered to him and ministry to man. 

A congregation needs varied and fresh meth- 
ods for stimulating and sustaining spiritual in- 
terest and directing its activities. 

Plans of work in congregations lacking spirit- 
uality become mechanical. 

But it is just as true, on the other hand, that 
awakened zeal which is not released along spe- 
cific lines and in definite ways of service reacts 
upon itself disastrously. 

The pastor who is most nearly ideal, other 
things being equal, is the one who adds to deep- 
ly-rooted spirituality, fertility in resources and 
ingenuity in devising methods of work for his 
people. 

A good plan carefully executed, and in the 
working out of which the talents and energies 
of a number of members are enlisted is a god- 
send for any congregation. 

Many a congregation has been lifted from an 
existence of monotonous routine, to one of virile 
aggressiveness in this way. 

An outlet has been provided for their stored- 
up—dammed-up—spiritual energies and great 
blessings have flowed out to others and back to 
them. For it is one of the peculiar marks of 
expenditure of spiritual energy that it is in- 
creased by its outgiving. 

And then we all know the difference between 
the congregation that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and the one that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and its doing so tendeth to pov- 
erty. 

We usually hear that verse applied to money- 
giving; but it is just as truly applicable to the 
giving of the soul’s energies and the heart’s af- 
fections. 

. The happiest congregations in the world are: 
Those which have the greatest number of mem- 
bers busily at work for Christ and their fellows. 

And nothing does more than this to promote 
Christian harmony and good fellowship. Your 
corner loafers are your greatest controversial- 
ists. A group of earnest toilers absorbed in 
real tasks—not merely in watching wheels go 
round—have no time or inclination for ‘“scrap- 
ping.” 
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But these are both the reflex effects of well- 
laid plans. There is the other side. 

Think of the truly great results which may 
be secured in winning men for Christ and build- 
ing them up in Christian character when the 
great, latent energies of our churches are defin- 
itely concentrated upon the task. 

No doubt God could do it all without us, but 
he does not choose to. Carlyle was fond of 
saying, “Aweel, Donald, God wil bring a’ richt.” 
“Hech, Sir! but we must help him to do it,” was 
the apt answer once given him. 

The large results oftentimes secured through 
well-organized evangelistic services illustrate 
possibilities. 

True, these are special, and not altogether 
adapted to permanent use in the individual 
church. But the principle back of them holds 
good in the one as well as the other. 

Aroused human nature always asks, “What 
wilt thou have me to do?’ And it is the man 
who is spiritually ingenious enough to set it to 
work who will not only succeed in “fixing” its 
heart impressions, but who, through his wisely 
directing these forces upon great tasks, will be 
able to get large results. 

The spiritual awakening lets loose the pent- 
up forces of the life, which have hitherto been 
dormant, and uses them to spread the kingdom. 

You have two, four, six hundred members in 
your church. 

There is not one of them who has not talents 
waiting to be utilized, if not already in use. 
Some one has told that one of Beethoven’s most 
famous concertos was suggested to him as he 
heard repeated knocks in the stillness of the 
night at a neighbor’s door. The concerto be- 
gins with four soft taps of the drum—raised in 
this work to the rare dignity of a solo instru- 
ment. Again and again the four beats are 
heard throughout the music, making a wonder- 
ful effect. God is ready to use the humblest 
Christian for great results. : 

Prayer and personal influence, and the Spirit 
working through them, will ordinarily stimulate’ 
that man or woman to willingness—and even 
eager willingness. And then the important 
thing is to be able to provide the would-be toiler 
with a task. 

Here is where your plans come in; and the 
right plan is often the life-belt flung to the man 
who would eventually sink without it. 


THE PASTORAL PRAYER. 
James Church Alvord. 
I stood behind my pulpit yestermorn 
And gazed upon the faces gathered there, 
Stretching my hands to bid those souls to 
prayer, A 
By dread of death, by doubts and passion torn, 
Whose fears and falterings through my heart 
had gone— 6 
Fair girls sin-smutched, lads tangled in the 
snare 
Of gold, sad fathers over-worn with care, 
Wan mothers drooping empty arms, forlorn 
And wizened failures on the road of life, 
Men sheafless, songless at the oe of day. 
I lifted tragic arms above the strife. 
I cried to Him who is the Truth, the wee 
“T cannot bear their burdens—I am man. 


ing, “Lo, I 
m heaven the words came cheering, ' 
rae can.” —The Independent. 


THE ANGEL, THE MAN, THE BOOK 


An angel appeared before the Father’s 
throne and said: “Lord, a request. I have seen 
a star with wonderful light. At times it is 
fearfully red, at others, golden and beautiful. 
Grant, that I may visit it.’ And the Lord said: 
“Go!” 

The angel soon winged his way through the 
realms of space, past suns and systems of suns 
and came to the earth. Below him lay Africa. 
He hovered over the forest primeval and 
wandered through the villages of the black 
men. He saw the trains of slave holders, the 
men engaged in bloody wars, the women at 
work and children at play; he saw the people 
engaged in sacrifice and listened to their 
speech and his heart became very sad. Through 
other lands he wandered and finally came to 
America. There he saw a man upon his knees 
and approaching, had speech with him. 

The Angel: “I was in Africa. Around each 
village there is a stockade. On the arm of 
each man is a shield and they have weapons in 
their hands. They seem to live in constant fear. 
Here I see no walls around the cities, nor do 
the men bear arms. Whence comes the differ- 
ence?” 

The Man: “It is through the Saviour. Out 
of his fullness we have taken the grace of 
peace.” 

The Angel: “There I saw the women labor 
and the men lounge about. I saw that women 
were bought and sold according to the mood 
of the men. In another land I saw that women 
were held as prisoners in their homes and when 
they went out, their faces were covered. Here 
I see men and women living side by side, as if 
they are equal. Whence comes the difference?” 

The Man: “It is from him! Out of his 
fullness have we taken the grace of equality.” 

The Angel: “There I saw, that old folks, who 
are too weak to work, are driven out into the 
woods to die. Here old age is honored and if 
children cannot or will not care for the aged, 
there are asylums in which they can await 
their end without suffering hunger. Whence 
comes the difference?” 

The Man: “It is of his fullness, sir!” 

The Angel: “There I saw how the sick were 
beaten, thrown in water, laid near a fire and 
deafened by the beating of drums, in order that 
the demon of sickness might be driven out. I 
see that here clever and kind people search for 
the cause of sickness and seek with tender hand 
to reduce pain. Whence comes the difference?” 

The Man: “Out of his fullness we have taken 
the grace of mercy!” 

The Angel: “There I saw that multitudes 
prostrated themselves before horrible figures 
made of wood or stone, how they danced around 
them, while men with toads and snakes hang- 
ing about them murmured words without mean- 
ing and shouted. I see here that you meet in 
devotion, that you speak and sing words that 
uplift the heart and increase love. Whence is 
the difference?” 

The Man: “Of his fullness have we received 
the grace of the knowledge of God and worship 
in spirit and in truth!” 

The Angel: “There I looked into the faces 
of the people and saw darkness, slyness and 
untruth, cruelty, ignorance and _ sensuality. 


Here I see the same things in many faces, but 
often I meet people here, in whose faces such 
peace glows, that I grow homesick and in whose 
eyes there is such light as I have seen at the 
throne of God. Whence comes the difference? 
From where is this life?” 

The Man: “It is of his fullness! In him was 
life; and the life was the light of men.” 

The Angel: “How wonderful is he of whom 
you speak! But tell me, why have not all 
whom I see this light and life? Can they not 
have it?” 


The Man: ‘They can!” 

The Angel: “Is it difficult to obtain? Would 
it cause them pain?” 

The Man: “It is easily obtained, causes some 


pain, but brings unspeakable, unmeasured joy!” 


The Angel: “Why haven’t they it?” 
The Man: “They do not want it!” 
The Angel: “Tell me yet one thing. Your 


hands are free from weapons. But not far 
from here I saw a building with glittering can- 
non and heard the rhythmic tread of soldiers. 
Is that from him, too?” 

The Man: “No, not from him!” 

The Angel: “Do those who possess his life 
strive to abolish this residue of enmity?” 

The Man: “They speak much of the peace 
he has brought, but do little to increase it!” 

The Angel: “I see here beautiful mansions 
and miserable hovels side by side. Some eat 
and do not work, others work, but have little to 
eat. What do the servants of the great Re- 
deemer say to that?” 

The Man: “They say that it should not be 
so, but that they cannot remedy it; that they 
must wait until the Redeemer shall come again 
and then he will adjust these things.” 


The Angel: “Is it true that they can do 
nothing?” 
The Man: “It is not altogether true!” 


The Angel: ‘I see beautifully lighted places 
at the corners of your streets, into which peo- 
ple go. They come out with wild looks, sen- 
sual mouth and babbling speech. Is this ac- 
cording to the will of the Redeemer?” 

The Man: “He abhors it!” 

The Angel: “Why do not his servants put 
this evil aside, as other evils have been put 
away?” 


Ana Man: “They say the Holy Book allows 
it! 

The Angel: “I heard you sigh as I entered. 
Why?” 

The Man: “I sighed because of the things 
you saw!” 

The Angel: “I saw you were praying. What 
was your desire?” 

The Man: “I prayed the Redeemer to be pa- 
tient with his servants!” 

The Angel: “What would remind the people 


of their duty and encourage them to do it?” 

The Man: “The Book which you see in my 
hands.” 

The Angel: “Is anything being done to re- 
mind the people?” 

The Man: “Sermons are preached to 10,000,- 
000 persons every Sabbath.” 

The Angel: “What would happen if these 
10,000,000 read the Book daily?” 

The Man: “The Kingdom of Heaven in 
Earth!” John 1:16. 


THE CALL‘OF THE HEROIC 
HENRY MONFORT CARY 


Reginald Wright Kauffman, in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, most eloquently 
laments the collapse of the International So- 
cialist Organization. There can be no doubt of 
the fact. It has caved in from roof tree to 
foundation. The admission is the more signifi- 
cant coming from one who was so prominently 
connected with the Socialist body in this coun- 
try. His present attitude is suggested in the 
following quotation: 

“It is well enough for the man who has al- 
Ways been an unbeliever to laugh at the present 
situation of the Socialist party; that situation 
is grimly ludicrous; but we that believe cannot 
laugh.’ 

The entire article is worth reading, if only to 
get a Socialist’s statement of the spirit and 
high aims of ante-bellum Socialism. At the 
close of the article Mr. Kauffman has written 
better than he knew. 

“And the theory will continue to fail, because 
the creed of those who framed it and who alone 
attempt to translate it into action, takes too 
much account of the material to leave place for 
the spiritual—deals so largely with mass im- 
pulse as to neglect individual character. When 
last August, the time came for spiritual cour- 
age, the spirit was gone; when character was 
needed, character was simply not there. In 
New York the other day I talked with an old 
French communard, who fought on the barri- 
cades in 1871. ‘When it was over,’ he said, ‘how 
I saw them walk out to execution—walk out 
to stand against a stone wall and be shot down 
while crying, Vive la commune! Young men 
and old, women and girls—even the children— 
they went smiling. You understand, they be- 
lieved—and so they could die for their faith; 
but in these days there is nobody who believes 
enough—nobody!” 

The old French communard and Mr. Kauff- 
man have our sincere sympathy but they are 
wrong. Men still believe and men still die for 
their faith. ‘When the time came for spiritual 
courage, the spirit was gone.” Was it? It was 
gone wrong. It was gone after an object un- 
worthy of it. But it certainly was not “gone.” 

Prior to this war the Socialists claimed the 
power to prevent war by the expedient of the 
general strike. Mr. Kauffman explains this at 
length and goes carefully into detail as to the 
plans. They claimed to have the power and the 
plans and the will to prevent war. They were 
so confident about it that they threatened the 
rulers. Let the rulers beware! Let them dare 
to arm workingmen against workingmen and 
see who would get shot! August, 1914, came. 
Militarism simply called Socialism’s bluff. So- 
cialism quietly collapsed: failed to make good 
on the very issue upon which the comrades of 
Europe had pleaded for a test. 

Certain ecclesiastics find matter for self-con- 
gratulation in this situation among Socialists. 
They always knew it and had always said so! 
Socialism had had much to say for itself and 
had not been sparing of its scorn for the 
church. Socialists of the ultra-Marxian type 
had laughed at the salvation the church had 
preached and had talked as if they could save 
the world without the hypothesis of a God. 
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Today, both the church and the International 
Socialist Brotherhood are eating humble pie— 
or ought to be. Socialists have promptly re- 
verted to the nationalism which they believed 
they had outgrown. The International has split 
up into its national constituencies. The Belgian, 
French and English comrades accuse the Ger- 
man and Austrian comrades of apostacy from 
the social pact of ante-bellum days. Hach 
constituency holds itself blameless. The church 
too fondly cherishes the conviction of its own 
sinlessness. The pope who may be said to rep- 
resent half the warring people of Europe makes 
his monthly bid for public attention through 
the newspapers by giving solemn utterance to 
some platitudes about peace. He either prays 
about it or says some luminous thing about it, 
as when he solemnly analyzed the causes of 
war, as lack of brotherly love and contempt for 
authority. This was in the early days of the 
war. This pompous puerility was solemnly 
quoted and commented upon in an editorial in 
the Congregationalist. Neither that paper nor 
the pope brought home to the church the 
charge, that, while she had preached brotherly 
love, she had for centuries so heavily diluted 
it with compromise and expediency and had so 
eagerly and servilely overlaid it with national- 
ism as to have emasculated His challenge who 
said: ‘By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one for another.” 
Socialism, of course, was equally faulty. It had 
a high ideal but attempted to carry out its high 
program of amelioration by a low appeal to self 
interest; tried to make water run up hill. 

Before the war, La Guerre Sociale, the great 
anti-militarist organ of French Socialism, with 
no-compromise Herve in the editor’s chair, 
wrote: “In no case can Socialists slaughter one 
another for the present countries; an inter- 
national war that would set German and French 
Socialists at each other’s throats would be the 
failure and the shame of the International.” 
The failure and the shame of the International 
are here. Is not the failure and the shame of 
another institution here? Christianity had so 
far capitulated in advance of the war that it 
would not dare promulgate this sentiment— 
“Tn no case can Christianity slaughter one an- 
other for the present countries; an interna- 
tional war which would set German and French 
Christians at each other’s throat would be the 
failure and the shame of Christianity.” The 
church had far less confidence in its own con- 
sistency and power than the Socialist brother- 
hood. La Guerre Sociale is today the War-Cry 
of France. The men who “meant to parallel all 
plans for mobilization by plans for insurrec- 
tion;” to prevent mobilization “by strikes of the 
telegraphers and by instructions to the engi- 
neers for the wrecking of every locomotive : 
to “go to jail rather than to battle’; the eight 
million determined comrades pledged to risk 
every thing rather than fight one another, are 
practically all in the trenches—or dead. Row- 
land Kenney cried to his British fellow-Social- 
ists: “Everybody knows that we have numbers, 
and everybody but our leaders knows that we 
have nothing else.” On September 20th, John 
Hodge, noted labor leader and member of Par- 


liament, said in Paris that the British Socialists 
were not only willing to submit to conscription 
if necessary but “everything else that is neces- 
sary for the triumph of our cause.” The 8,000,- 
000 have failed. 


There is another institution in Europe, larger 
and older than the International Socialist 
Brotherhood. It is the Church. Within its many 
constituent bodies are gathered, more or less 
loosely, 300,000,000 people who profess the 
Christian religion and worship the Prince of 
Peace. The social creed which toiled through 
half a century to muster 8,000,000 of the 365,- 
000,000 Europeans to its standard—and then 
failed, is not more open to censure than the in- 
stitution with 300,000,000 adherents and eigh- 
teen centuries start of the International—which 
also failed. The Church had so long stood 
solemn guard over dead issues that it had be- 
come even as the things it guarded—dead. 


Something, however, is very much alive in 
Europe, and there is a third institution which 
has been keen enough to see and seize this live 
thing for its own purposes. Arnold Bennet tells 
the story of a French “soldier—a school master 
—who in one engagement, got left between the 
lines, a quite defenseless target for German 
rifles. When a bullet hit him he cried, “Vive la 
France!” When he was missed he was silent. 
He was hit again and again and at each wound 
he cried, “Vive la France!” He could not be 
killed. At last they turned a machine gun on 
him and raked him from head to foot. Vive la! 
—That is what I mean. I have no name for it 
that satisfies me. Heroism, patriotism—these 
do not express it. They are not adequate. I 
do not know its name, but I do know that there 
are millions of volts of that kind of dynamic 
human energy in Hurope today, and they were 
there before the war, but neither Socialism nor 
Christianity knew how to evoke them. 


What was organized Christianity doing in 
Europe? What was organized Socialism doing 
in Europe? Socialism was busy trying to con- 
vince men that Christ was wrong when he said 
that “man liveth not by bread alone.” Socialism 
had a theory which took no account of ‘the 
Spirit. The material fully satisfied it. So- 
cialists frankly made their appeal to what they 
believed to be the basic principle of human ac- 
tion—selfishness. They painted for the tired 
toiler an Elysium of little work and no Worry. 
They summoned him to battle for pleasures and 
comforts and ease. “He that loseth his life shall 
find—himself”—had no place in their philoso- 
phy. The lowest motive which actuates the so- 
cial animal is self-interest. Socialism appealed 
to that. It assumed that there was enough of it 
to afford broad support to any propaganda ad- 
dressing itself to the satisfaction of selfishness. 
Christianity in its sphere followed a similar 
course. It appealed to the lowest motive of the 
religious man—fear. It depicted a God who 
was unable “to conduct his universe to the good 
he aimed at without the intervention of an 
eternal catastrophe.” It, therefore, invited men 
to creep within the “convolutions of a syllog- 
ism,” if the representative were a Protestant, 
or to crawl for safety into the shelter of an 
institution, if the representative were a Catho- 
lic. In both cases the aim of religion was 
safety. Both institutions offered something 
for nothing, guarantees against poverty in the 
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one case and damnation in the other. Each 
appealed to a man at his worst, his smallest, his 
meanest—and did not get him. 

Then came war. Instead of an appeal to 
man’s selfishness or his fears, war asked for the 
supreme sacrifice. It masqueraded, of course. 
It always plays the role of National Danger or 
Distress or Dishonor. It pointed a man to his 
sister and his wife, his children, his possessions 
and called him to their defense with his life. It 
challenged not his littleness but that dormant 
big thing in him which we so seldom see. War 
asked for all he had and all he was—and got 
them both. Instead of bidding a man fear 
death, it bade him brave it. Instead of little 
work and no worry, it summoned him to stand 
waist deep in water in the trenches, to lie mo- 
tioniess for hours in the snow, to charge bil- 
lows of poisonous gas or a hell of shrapnel. It 
appealed not to a man’s fears but to his fear- 
lessness, not to his selfishness but to his ca- 
pacity for sacrifice, and it found him fearless 
and ready to die! 

What is the secret of the response? It is not 
based on a creed. These millions are not fac-. 
ing death for a series of propositions. No word 
having to do with mere intellectual assent will 
express it. It is not in the nature of a creed, 
for it has over-ridden creed and even racial 
differences and welded a score of creeds and 
races into one fighting unit. It is something in 
the nature of a loyalty! The soldier has found - 
something which he can love with his life! ; 

Socialism, then summoned men to vote for a 
state which would enable men to take a maxi- 
mum of ease at a minimum expense of toil. 
What did the church offer? As an objective to 
a saved soul—a something upon which a soul 
awakened to its “power to become a Son of 
God” might expend the high voltage thus dis- 
covered—the church offered nothing more 
stimulating than its guarantee of safety. So-. 
cialism offered to free man from the fear of- 
work and the church offered to free him from 
the obligation of character-building. Neither 
Socialism nor the church had a task for men. 
War offered men an opportunity to play the 
man magnificently in service and in sacrifice— 
and they went to war. 


We need a church which shall adequately ex- 
press the religion of Christ to the men of today. 
We need an interpretation of the religion of 
Christ which shall challenge the highest and 
the finest and the noblest in man, which shall 
offer him the opportunity to pay the “last full 
measure of devotion” to the cause of Jesus 
Christ. We need the moral equivalent of war. 
We need what the strongest Christian ages had. 

The first centuries offered a man, with the 
hand of fellowship, a chance for a martyr’s 
crown. “Greater love hath no man than this, 
than he give his life.” He was given a soldier’s 
opportunity to love with his life. 

The age that followed the cessation of perse- 
cution witnessed a curious effect of this urge 
in the hearts of believers. Since there were 
none to persecute, they persecuted themselves. 
They peopled the Nubian deserts with anchor- 
ites who starved and flayed themselves, seeking, 
ignorantly but earnestly, a method of losing the 
life for His sake that they might find life. 

The deserts, however, were not everywhere 
accessible. The movement took a new turn and 


dotted the hills and valleys of the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean Sea with 
monasteries and convents and filled them—in 
the early days at least—with men and women 
who, also in ignorance but earnestly, sought 
‘to lose their lives for His sake”—“to die to the 
world,” as they expressed it. 

That mighty uprising which began in the 
eleventh century and continued nearly to the 
end of the fourteenth, the Crusaders, the first 
of which put 6,000,000 people in motion across 
the face of Europe ready to die for an idea, was 
a manifestation of the same spirit, the instinct 
for action in His name! 

The age of the Reformation was turbulent. 
Its manners and its methods were rough. It 
was ready to fight over everything. Thus, a 
theory which had in it the germ of spiritual 
paralysis—“salvation by faith without works” 
was prevented from producing its natural re- 
sult, by the spirit of the time which sent men 
into battle to hazard life, even though it were 
for the sake of a mistaken faith. The dust of 
battle settled at last. The various factions or 
squads settled into the denominations or 
churches, and then began to sense the growing 
numbness, the creeping paralysis which is the 
doom of faith with no term in action. We know 
now that there is nothing on earth quite so 
dead as faith without works. 

Socialism offered release from the law of 
strife; offered ease and comfort; offered some- 
thing for nothing; and appealed to the lowest 
instinct in social man—selfishness. 

Christianity likewise appealed to the lowest 
instinct in religious man—fear; it offered some- 
thing for nothing—“life for a look’; it pledged 
to the man newly made alive with the life that 
was the light of men, a soporific sense of 
safety. 

Socialism called man “slave.” Christianity 
called him “sinner.” Militarism called him a 
soldier, a champion of the right, a defender of 
the weak, a saviour of his country. It did not 
pity him. It did not plead with him. It relied 
upon him. It ignored his fears and his selfish- 
ness and called out his capacity for courage 
and sacrifice. It got a “Vive la France!” from 


the wounded schoolmaster and its equivalent 
from a million others. Militarism is the only 
institution in the world which is using the tests 
that Jesus left us on masses of men. “Take no 
thought for your life” * * * “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life” 
* * * “Give all * * * and follow” * * * “He who 
has lost his life shall find’—himself. Eight 
times Jesus said that. It must have meant 
much to him. 


What is the answer? The answer in full will 
be wrought out by the children of God in the 
church that is to be. I do not know the answer 
in full. 


Of some few things Iam sure. The church of 
today, which is touching tentatively the new 
thought of social service and wondering whether 
it may lose its life if it spends it thus in service, 
will have recovered from that fear before long 
and, with face set steadfastly, will study the 
problem of relating men helpfully to one an- 
other. The man of wealth will yield in the church 
of tomorrow to the man of consecration. Theolo- 
gians will cease to toil at the task of worming 
the rich man through the needle’s eye. It will 
not compromise with evil—even when clothed 
in respectability. It will care little for creed 
and much for deeds. It will learn some rapid, 
vital, thorough way for mobilizing the forces 
of righteousness. The planting of religious 
centers will follow the needs of the world and 
not the whims of a village clique. The church 
that is to be will recognize and utilize the big 
unused forces in man. It will believe in and 
appeal to the finest and noblest in him. It will 
set him a big task—find him a man’s job. 


O Churches of Christ in America! O Churches 
of Christ in the World! Let us talk less of 
creeds and more of deeds! Let us talk less of 
denominational enthusiasm and more of loyalty 
to Jesus Christ! Let us not divide for small 
aims but unite for big ends! Let us not appeal 
to men to save themselves from wrath, but to 
give themselves for love! Let us talk less to 
the sinner and more to the brother of Christ 
and the child of God! Not safety but service! 
Not salvation but sacrifice! 


Daring to be a Soldier in a Warring Nation 
Rey. John Henry Jowett, D. D. 


Text: “Thou therefore endure hardness, as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 2 Tim. 2:3. 

Any military metaphor used today will surely 
have bold and arresting significance. Many of 
our hymns are crowded with military terminol- 
ogy. In the Wesleyan Methodist hymn-book 
there is a whole section entitled, “For Believ- 
ers Fighting.” We are all familiar with these 
martial hymns: “Onward Christian Soldier,” 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,” Soldiers 
of Christ, arise,’ “Stand up, stand up for Jesus, 
ye soldiers of the Cross.” But too often the 
soldier-like hymn is only a bit of martial 
poetry which pleases the emotions but does not 
stir the will. We like the swing of the theme. 
It brings exhilaration into our moods. Too 
often it is the song of the parade ground, and it 
is not broken with the awful thundering of the 
guns in actual war. 
. But just now when we hear the phrase, “En- 
dure hardness as a good soldier,” our thoughts 
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are carried away to the battle-fields of Europe. 
We recall those roads like deeply ploughed 
fields! Those fields scooped by the shells into 
graves in which you can bury a score of men! 
Those trenches filling with the rain, the hiding- 
place of disease, and assailed continually with 
the most frightful engines of destruction! 
Pestilence on the prow! Death always pos- 
sible before the next breath! These military 
metaphors in our hymns get some red blood 
into them when we use them against back- 
grounds and scenes like these. : : 

The apostle calls for this soldierly spirit in 
Thessalonica. He is writing to young recruits 
in the army of the Lord. They are having their 
first baptism of fire. Their enemies are strong, 
subtle, ubiquitous. To be a Christian in Thes- 
salonica was to face the fierce onslaught of 
overwhelming odds. Nothing was won without 
sacrifice; nothing held without blood. 

How is it with us? 


Brethren, our immediate circumstances do 
not offer the soldiers of Jesus an easy parade 
ground where we can just loll and sing our 
lilting songs; they rather offer us a fearfully 
rugged and broken field which demands as 
heroic and chivalrous virtues as ever clothed a 
child of God. What shall we do? Is it the hour 
for craven fear or for a noble courage? What 
shall we do on our mission fields? Shall we 
cry “Forward,” or shall we sound the depress- 
ing and despairing note of retreat? 

First of all, we must keep our eyes steadily 
fixed upon the object for which Christ died, that 
solemn and holy end for which he created and 
appointed his own church. 


And what is that object? It is to let all men 
know that all men move under a canopy of love 
as broad as the blue sky above. It is to break 
down all middle walls of partition, and to merge 
the sundered peoples in the quickening com- 
munion of his grace. That is the aim and 
purpose of our blessed Lord, and in all the 
shock and convulsions of today we must keep 
that object steadfastly in sight. 


It was said of Napoleon that “he never for a 
moment lost sight of his way onward in the 
dazzle and uproar of present circumstances.” 
That is to say, Napoleon was never blinded by 
the glare of victory nor by the lowering clouds 
of defeat. ‘He saw only the object,’ and the 
glory of the goal sent streams of energy into 
his will and into his feet at every step of the 
changing road. 


Our temptation is to permit events to deter- 
mine our sight. There is the shimmer of gold 
on the right hand, and we turn to covet. There 
is the gleam of the sword on the left hand, and 
we turn to fear. Our eyes are deflected from 
their object by the dazzle or the uproar around 
us. And here is the peril of it all; when we lose 
the object of our warfare we begin to lose the 
campaign. Therefore, one of the first necessi- 
ties of the Christian church in the present hour 
is to have our Lord’s own purpose steadily in 
view, to keep her eyes glued upon that supreme 
end. 

What else shall we do in this hour of up- 
heaval and disaster? The church must eclipse 
the exploits of carnal warfare by the more 
glorious warfare of the spirit. 


Just recall the heroisms which are happen- 
ing every day in Hurope, and on which the eyes 
of the world are riveted with an almost mes- 
merized wonder. Think of the magnificent sac- 
rifices! Think of the splendid courage! Think 
of the incredible powers of endurance! The 
church of Christ is called upon to outshine these 
glories with demonstrations more glorious still. 


Let me open one or two windows in the apos- 
tolic record and give you glimpses of this con- 
quering life. 

Here is a glimpse of the hostilities: “And 
when they had called the apostles, and beaten 
them, they commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Jesus.’”’ There you have 
the demonstration of carnal power; and here 
is the demonstration of the power of the Spirit: 
“And they departed from the presence of the 
council, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. And they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.” 
I say that this “rejoicing” eclipses that beating; 
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the good soldier of Jesus Christ puts the Roman 
soldier in the shade. 


Let me open another window: “And they 
cast Stephen out of the city, and stoned him. 
Get your eyes on that display of carnal passion 
and tyranny; and then lift your eyes upon the 
victim of it: “And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” Who is the conqueror in that tragedy? 
The carnal power was terrific, deadly; it was 
utterly eclipsed by the power that blazed forth 
in this redeemed and consecrated life. 


Open yet another window upon this day of 
shining exploits: “Having stoned Paul, they 
drew him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead.” That incident seems to record the coro- 
nation and sovereignty of brutal strength. Now 
listen: “And they returned again to Lystra.” 
Paul went back to the place where he had been 
stoned to tell again the good news of grace, and 
to carry to broken people the ministries of heal- 
ing. And I say that this bruised man, beaten 
and sore, returning again to the scene of the 
stoning, is a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and 
by his magnificent courage and grace he 
eclipsed all the rough strength of the world. 

How well I remember James Chalmers, the 
martyred missionary of New Guinea the last 
time I met him; his big, powerful body, his lion- 
like head, his shock of rough hair, his face with 
such a strange commingling of strength and 
gentleness, of indomitableness and grace! And 
oh, what he went through in New Guinea in car- 
rying to the natives the story of our Saviour’s 
love! And then, having gone through it all, he 
stood up there in England, on the platform of 
Exeter Hall, and said: ‘Recall these twenty- 
one years, give me back all its experiences, give 
me its shipwrecks, give me its standings in the 
face of death, give it me surrounded by savages 
with spears and clubs, give it me back again, 
with spears flying about me, with the club 
knocking me to the ground, give it me back, and 
I will still be your missionary.” What is hap- 
pening in Europe just now that can put that 
exploit into the shade? James Chalmers went 
back to New Guinea to tell and re-tell to the 
native why Jesus came to thee and me and all 
men, and he won the martyr’s crown. And again 
I ask, what incidents in carnal warfare are not 
eclipsed by shining heroisms like these? 

Today carnal strength is stalking in deadly 
stride through a whole continent, and the 
church must do something so splendid and so 
heroic as will outshine the glamor of material 
war. We must show that the conquering glories 
of the spirit are far more arresting than the 
bloody struggles and conquests of the flesh. 

I verily believe that if the apostle Paul were 
in our midst today, with the war raging in Eu- 
rope, he would sound an advance all along the 
line. He would urge us to eclipse all the mis- 
chief of the devil by the more dazzling exploits 
of the children of light. He would call us 
in this hour, when men are being summoned to 
kill and to destroy, to send out more men and 
women to save, and to comfort and to heal— 
men and women who will lay down their lives 
in bringing life to their fellowmen. 

Yes, my fellow-soldiers, if the church will, 
she can eclipse the destructiveness of carnal 
warfare by the altogether more splendid war- 
fare of the spirit. The church of Christ can so 


arrest the attention and win the hearts of the 
natives of Africa and Asia with the grace and 
gentleness made incarnate again in you and me, 
and-in those whom we send to the field, that the 
excellent glory of the Spirit shall shine pre- 
eminent, and in this hour of world-wide dis- 
aster the risen Lord shall be glorified. 

Shall we withdraw our army from the field 
because the war is raging in Europe, or shall 
we send it reinforcements? Shall we practice 
a more severe economy and straiten our army’s 
equipment for service, or shall we practice a 
more glorious self-sacrifice and make its equip- 
ment more efficient? Shall we exalt and glorify 
our Saviour, or shali we allow him to be put in 
the shade? Shall we endure hardness, as good 
soldiers of Christ, or shall we take to the fields 
of indulgence, and allow the Cross of the living 
God to be outshone by the army of the world? 
Which shall it be? 

The leaders of our army tell us that if we are 
to hold the field and seize the opportunities of 
the present hour, we must have an increase of 
sixty per cent in all the giving throughout the 
church. There are churches in this city which 
have joyfully given the increase. I appeal to 


the members of his church to be good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, every one of us, and to answer 
the call as individually hearing the great Cap- 
tain of our salvation, and to do it in the spirit 
of love and sacrifice. 

One of our medical missionaries was Dr. 
Francis J. Hall, of Peking, China. He had been 
graduated with high honors at the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School in Baltimore, and had con- 
secrated his life to medical missionary work in 
China, where his large abilities promptly won 
him wide influence. In 1913 he said to one of 
his associates: “I have just been called to a 
Chinese who has typhus fever. Many physi- 
cians have died of that disease, but I must go.” 
Two weeks later he was stricken. As he lay 
dying his mind wandered, and he was heard to 
exclaim: “I hear them calling, I must go; I 
hear them calling!” 

Do you hear them calling? Is the answer 
Yes? Then joyfully register a vow that, God 
helping you, the army of the Lord shall not be 
maimed because of your indifference, but as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ you will, if need 
be, endure hardness, and give of your posses- 
sions, even unto the shedding of blood. 


Little Journeys Through Four Recent Books 


Social Service 


Many people are asking themselves, ‘What 


about social service? Does it mean anything to 
me? Is there any opportunity in our town for 
such things? What ought volunteer workers 
to do?” 

The Field of Social Service is a book intended 
fo answer such questions. It gives informa- 
tion as to what is being done in many places, 
it sets forth the needs that the average busy 
individual does not always realize, and it indi- 
cates the opportunites for the ordinary citizen 
to influence his community life. 

Though most of the book is directed towards 
to volunteer workers, yet a large supplement 
treats of the salaried positions in varied lines, 
and of the schools in which training for social 
service may be had. 

The book is edited by Philip Davis, head 
worker in the Civic Service House, Boston. 
Each chapter is written by a person who is 
practically connected with the work he is de- 
scribing; for example, the chapter on Medical 
Social Service is by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of the 
Mass. General Hospital, Boston, and the one 
on Playgrounds by Joseph Lee, president of the 
National Playground Association. 

The chapter on The New Immigration: a 
Problem in Education, is by Frank H. Spauld- 
ing, a member of the immigration commission 
of Massachusetts in 1918. He treats of the 
problem of the southern European immigrant, 
a vital problem to a republic. He sets forth 
our failure to welcome and to educate him. He 
makes us realize with a new vividness that if 
this immigrant becomes an ignorant anarchist 
and a menace to our national life, we will our- 
selves be largely to blame. We also realize 
that we are confronted by a “problem in edu- 
cation, unparalleled in the history of our coun- 
try or any other, calling for the highest degree 
of statesmanship and service.” 

The author gives a letter written to Mass. 
Com. of Immigration, part of which we copy. 
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“I’m in this country four months—I am po- 
lish man. I want be american citizen. But my 
friends are polish people—I work in shoes-shop 
with polish people—I stay all the time with 
them—at home—in the shop—anywhere. I 
want live with american people, but I do not 
know anybody of american. I go 4 times to 
teacher and must pay $2 weekly. I wanted 
take board in english house, but I earn only 
$5 or 6 in a week and english board houses is 
too dear for me. Better job to get is very hard 
for me, because I do not speak well english and 
I cannot understand what they say to me. The 
teacher teach me—pbut when I come home I 
must speak polish. I know many persons, they 
live here 10 or more years, and they are not 
citizens, they don’t speak well english, they 
don’t know geography and history of this coun- 
try, and they don’t know constitution of Amer- 
ica—nothing. I don’t like be like them—I want 
go from them away—But where? Not in the 
country, because I want go in the city free 
evening schools and lern. If somebody could 
give me another job between american people, 
help me live with them and learn english—it 
would be very, very good for me. Perhaps you 
have somebody here he could help me?” 

A man like this will learn. But how about 
the thousands who are contented in their stolid 
ignorance? What will they, or their children, 
do to our American institutions? 

But the corporations that demand the cheap- 
est grade of labor are often the chief obstacle 
in the way of improvement. Mr. Spaulding 
tells of a superintendent of a large New Eng- 
land factory, who, when asked what advantage 
a knowledge of English would be to his foreign 
employes, answered: “None. We don’t hire 
’em on language; we hire ’em on muscle.” 

One can but think the American superintend- 
ent was more densely stupid than the Polish 
workman. 


Fortunately, the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act is putting an idea into the heads of such 
employers. 

But the book does not leave the immigrant 
only a problem, for one chapter is devoted to 
The New Immigration: A Programme, giving a 
constructive immigration policy by a Y. M. C. 
A. immigration secretary. 

One chapter deals with the housing problem, 
noting that there are single blocks in Boston 
and New York where the density of population 
is over a thousand to the acre. 

Another chapter is upon Fire Prevention, 
which assumes some importance when we are 
told that the fire losses in the United States 
have amounted to fourteen billions of dollars 
in less than fifty years, from six to nine times 
as much as that of any country in Europe. In 
1910 over 1,500 lives were lost by fire in the 
United States and 5,600 persons injured. From 
“fifty to seventy-five per cent of all fires are 
said to be preventable,” largely due to commer- 
cial greed and community indifference. When 
we recall the innocent sufferers from fire and 
from diseases originating in “slum districts,” 
we might think the community ought to have 
a selfish reason for dropping its indifference. 

The Field of Social Service, edited by Philip 
Davis and Maida Herman. Price $1.50. Pub- 
lishers, Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. 

Street-Land: Its Little People and Big Prob- 
lems. This volume is by Philip Davis, now 
Director of Civic Service House, Boston, form- 
erly Supervisor of Licensed Minors of the Bos- 
ton School Board. It is the “result of five 
years ef daily supervision over three thousand 
juvenile street workers of school age, and of 
many thousands juvenile street idlers of all 
ages.” In extremely interesting fashion he sets 
before us Street-Land; its little citizens and 
their hazards; night-life, its attractions and 
effects; school age, “school deserters” and the 
problems of vacation days; child-workers and 
child idlers in Street-Land. 

Then, that the book may not be all presenta- 
tion and condemnation, Mr. Davis tells of Bos- 
ton’s effort to control and guide life in Street- 
Land, and another chapter of suggestions of 
ways to improve conditions in Street-Land, 
some arising from his study of the problems, 
and some based upon the results of experiments 
being carried on in different cities of the na- 
tion. 


Mr. Davis gives one fact that shows the prom- 
inence of Street-Land in American life: the 
street is the playground of ninety-five per cent 
of the children of our cities. A few cities are 
closing certain side-streets to through traffic at 
certain hours, setting them aside for play under 
supervision. 

Into several New York streets at three o’clock 
each afternoon comes a policeman, who ropes 
off an area into which no vehicle may come 
until the ropes are removed at six o’clock. 
These are, of course, short streets in crowded 
residential districts, not necessary for business 
traffic. 

Street-Land is not only a place for play but 
of work. The census of 1910 states that there 
were 67,000 newsboys, bootblacks, peddlers and 
messengers from ten to sixteen years and al- 
most 53,000 from sixteen to twenty, 120,000 
American boys and girls working in city 
streets. But many- parents, fearing trouble, 


deny that their children are working, so that: 
“In Boston’ 


these figures are all too small. 
there were, by actual count, 2,200 newsboys at 
the very time when the census-takers discov- 
eved but 427. Probably there are 300,000 street 
workers in the country rather than 120,000.” 
We are all familiar with the newsboys—the 
largest group—bootblacks, peddlers, messen- 


ger-boys, flower-sellers and street musicians, 


but there are also wood-gatherers, coal-pickers, 
market-boys, baggage-carriers, food-scaven- 
gers, dump-pickers, etc. The English Parlia- 
mentary report on children trading in the 
streets shows that the average earnings of 
forty-five thousand street venders are a shilling 
—twenty-five cents—a day. There has been no 
government investigation in this country but 
private investigations in seven of the largest 
cities in America agree with these figures. 

Food-scavengers hang about the markets and 
groceries, or follow the push-carts or huck- 
gters’ wagons, picking up the refuse fruit or 
vegetables, or if opportunity offers, pilfering 
whatever they can lay their hands on. Little 
girls often assist in this work. About mid- 
night, especially on Saturday nights, these chil- 
dren have bagfuls of food-stuffs which would 
hardly pass the food inspector, but which 
forms a large part of the food supply of many 
families. 

“The “novelty peddlers” are a curious ele- 
ment in street traffic. They appear suddenly 
at fairs, circuses, and on the streets just before 
the great holidays, with seasonable toys. They 
are much in evidence offering their wares for 
a day or two, then they vanish as suddenly as 
they came. ~ * 

Street-Land is a place of education, but, “re- 
membering how susceptible the child is to im- 
pressions, contrast the effect of an afternoon 
in an alley with an afternoon in a hay field.” 
Think of the effect on the child, physically and 


morally! Misdirected physical energy results 
in hoodlumism. “The street educates with fatal 
precision.” 


Low environment, degrading example, set 


false standards of conduct, yet these are ar-. 


dently admired and copied in Street-Land. 
“Slang and swearing, forbidden in school, are 
the proper thing on the street. Some of the 
great controversies of home and school and 
church are nonchalantly settled by the street. 
For a decade, this country has hotly debated 
the where, when and how of teaching sex 
hygiene. During this same period, the street 
has been teaching it at all hours, under all 
sorts of conditions, to thousands of children re- 
gardless of age or sex. ‘ 


“When Jenny ‘makes a date’ with an un- 


known sailor on the Common, she is uncon- 
sciously playing a social game of conse- 
quences. The game may end by her living hap- 


pily ever afterward. But she may be sent to 


the ‘Island.’ 

“The state spent five thousand dellars te cure 
Jenny of truancy, but failed to warn her of the 
pitfalls of awakening sex impulses. One 


wonders why the science of arithmetic has: 
precedence over the science of eugenics. Arith- 


metic may be exact, but eugenics is more exact- 


ing.” 


For Mr. Davis’ constructive program, his ac- 
count of the efforts made in many American 


cities to influence the dwellers in Street-Land, 
we must refer you to the book itself. He tells 
of the supervision of street vendors, of the 
medical inspection and care given to school 
children, of hand-work in public schools, of 
“Daily Vacation Bible Schools,” of city vacation 
schools, of “vacant-lot gardens,” of “fresh air 
excursions,” of the Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
Girl movement, and of the Toledo Newsboys’ 
pa dail and the Boston Newsboys’ Repub- 
ic. 

Mr. Davis says he was once asked to speak 
one Fourth of July on the kind of citizens the 
children of immigrants will make. He went 
to “Little Italy” for suggestions. In the street 
there he saw a procession of a dozen small 


urchins headed by five-year-old Tony with an 
American flag in each hand. They were trying 
to sing a patriotic kindergarten song but 
couldn’t.make it go.. At last, Tony faced about, 
brought his little column to a halt, waved his 
flags vigorously, and shouted, “Well, anyway, 
hurrah for George Washington!” which they 
promptly did! The children of Street-Land are 
ready to be patriotic Americans. What they 
will be depends on how we educate them. In 
the speech of Street-Land the problem is “up 
to us!” 

Street-Land: Its Little People and Big Prob- 
lems by Philip Davis and Grace Kroll. Price 
$1.35. -Publishers, Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton. — 


The Greatest Book of the Year 


“The Story of a Pioneer,” by Anna H. Shaw, 
is a thriller, packed with laughter and tears— 
and no book of the year will stir the red blood 
of sacrifice and service as will this. She was 
ordained to preach when 23 and her experience 

_as “Shepherd of a divided flock,” one of the 
chapters, is worth the price of the book to any 
preacher. The chapters on the struggles of 
her mother and the young children in northern 

Michigan where they moved in 1859, forty miles 
from a railroad and twenty to a mill, might put 
a little back-bone into our young people, who 
are being brought up surrounded by plenty 
and surfeited with pleasure. 

“The Wolf at the Door” chapter tells of her 
experiences in Boston, making her way through 
the theological school, on an allowance of $2 
per week. In climbing the three flights of stairs 
to the school she would, on account of weak- 
ness from lack of food be compelled to sit down 
and rest once or twice. She was almost ready 
to give up the ministry when she had an offer 
to help in some revival services. Having no car 
fare, she had-to walk, and her shoes were 
broken open at the sides. She resolved that if 
the week’s work brought her enough to buy a 
pair of cheap shoes and feed her a few days, she 
would continue the struggle. The revival was 
a success and when the people left the last 
meeting she sank down weak and trembling. 
The minister came and told her she deserved 
fifty dollars, but that the collections had been 
small and the expenses large, and all he could 


do was to thank her warmly. She had re- 
ceived her blow and stumbling out blindly, she 
says that it would have seemed fitting if at that 
black moment all the people on the earth had 
broken into sudden wailing. 


But a poor woman whose grandson had been 
converted stopped her and gave her $5. She 
says: “I laughed and in that exultant moment 
I seemed to hear life laughing with me. 


“‘Tt’s the biggest gift I have ever had,’ I told 
her. ‘This little bill is big enough to carry 
my future on its back.’ I had a good meal that 
night and I bought the shoes next morning. 
Infinitely more sustaining than the food, how- 
ever, was the conviction that the Lord was with 
me and had given me a sign of his approval.” 

Later in life in when lecturing on temperance 
and suffrage she went through blizzards, had 
the hall in which she was speaking fired, was 
marooned on a cold night at a deserted rail- 
road station, and being taken ill, dragged herself 
seareely able to walk, to a Switchman’s shanty 
a half mile away. With a spirit like this one 
can understand her success in fighting the 
battle for woman’s suffrage and winning. One 
can imagine that if you were to behead a 
woman like this she would rise up, put her 
head back on and go on with her work. Don’t 
miss this book. Published by Harper & Bros., 
New York, at $2. Use the bovk as a sermon 
story. It will grip your hearer’s hearts in a 
way they’ll not forget. 


The Conversion of an Indian 


“Tahan” is different from any book you ever 
read, and from it one gets a clearer idea than 
he ever had before of the Indian’s opin- 
ions of the white man. The pages beckon 
you on through adventure sprinkled with 
philosophy and wit, and you can hardly 
realize that the smooth flowing English 
is the product of the mind of a man who 
did not master the alphabet until after he was 
thirty. But he was from boyhood, poet, wor- 
shipper, naturalist and a keen observer. From 
an Indian teepee to the pulpit of a church is a 
long way, but Tahan performed it because he 
had faith. 

The value of the dominant note in religion 
and church services is shown by Chief Tahan’s 
impressions of an after meeting in a church 
and a Salvationist meeting. We quote: 

“The good stayed in. They gathered up near 
the front of the church and sang something 
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about sin, death, the grave and hell. 

Then a nice-looking old lady arose and told 
the others how mean she was. When she had 
cried a little, she sat down. 

They sang again. That song reminded me of 
an Indian death-song. 

After it an old gentlemen with side-whiskers 
sot up. He had the look of one who had just 
committed a crime. He declared he was a 
worm, and trembling finished by confessing 
that he was about the worst man that any of 
them had ever laid eyes on. 

I took my hat and started out. 

I had been among some bad people in my 
time. But this was the worst crowd I had ever 
struck. 

I was greatly puzzled by what I had seen and 
heard. I was bad enough, but I felt pretty 
sure it would get out on me, without me telling 


any one about it. 


In the Salvation Army meeting I noticed that 
the singing was different. It had a victorious 
ring. 

Men and women stood up and looked at me 
with eyes that had been half put out by sin. 
But they exultantly declared that God had 
taken the badness out of them; that once they 
had been blind, but he had made them see; 
that once they were in the miry clay, but now 
he had placed their feet upon a solid rock. 
And they shouted out their gladness. 

I told myself that was what I wanted—that 
brand of religion, instead of the kind they have 
in church. 

One night I sat in the meeting with leaden 
heart. I was tired, hungry, discouraged and 
bitter—ready for anything, no matter what the 
end might be. Who cared. 


I know what physical pain is. I know the 


Some days ago we asked some ministers in 
different parts of the country to give us a list 
of books which they had found of special value 
to themselves. We particularly asked for a 
real rather than an ideal list. Our replies have 
come from several different states, and from 
both city and rural pastors, as follows: 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Denver, Colo.; 
Dr. W. E. Barton, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. O. C. 
Jones, Cleveland, O.; Rev. George M. Graham, 
Andover, Me.; Rev. T. H. Binford, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Rev. Alva M. M. Kerr, Pleasant Hill, 
O.; Rev. Charles F. Mott, Plymouth, O.; Rev. 
W. O. Anderson, Springfield, Mo.; Rev. Charles 
E. Bishop, Morgantown, W. Va.; Rev. J. Bur- 
rows, Alton, Ill.; Rev. John Baird, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. George Brimacombe, Revere, Mass.; 
Rev. W. A. Bennett, Duke Center, Pa. 

The books recommended may be classified 
thus: 

Theological. 

What I Believe and Why, Ward. The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God, W. N. Clarke. An Outline 
of Christian Theology, W. N. Clarke. Christ 
the Creative Ideal, W. L. Walker. Psychology 
of Orthodoxy, House. Studies in Christianity, 
B. P. Bowne (recommended by two). Recon- 
structions of Theology, H. C. King. The Un- 
realized Logic of Religion, Fitchett. Systematic 
Theology, Strong. Theology, Dabney. Inter- 
national Theological Library. Foundations, 
Eight Oxford Men (recommended by Bishop 


McConnell). Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, Hastings. The Principles of Jesus, R. 
E. Speer. Watson’s Institutes. 


Critical. 

The Unfolding Universe, Heermance. The 
Apostolic Age, A. C. McGiffert. The Psalms, A. 
F. Kirkpatrick. Vocal and Literary Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, S. S. Curry. Hastings Bible 
Dictionary. The Great Texts of the Bible, 
Hastings. The Cambridge Bible. Expositor’s 
Greek New Testament (recommended by two). 
Encyclopedia Biblica. Literature of the Old 
Testament, George Foot Moore (recommended 
by Bishop McConnell). Commentaries by 
Bishop Ellicott, Matthew Henry (recommended 
by two), Dummelow, Biblical Encyclopedia. 
Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels, Hastings. Bible Dic- 
tionary, Davis. 
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pain of heart hunger. But the anguish that 
comes with the thought that ‘no one cares I 
have found greater by far than any other suffer- 
ing. 

That night as I sat in torment, a little girl— 
a prattling child—came to me and timidly told 
me in a whisper of Him who is the friend of sin- 
ners. To me that child’s whisper was a shout 
in a silence. It was a feast in a famine. Kneel- 
ing at my side she prayed for me. Often have 
J thought since then that The-Above-Ones must 
have hushed their music to listen to that child’s 
prayer for the good-for-nothing, outcast no- 
body. 

That night the world turned over, and people 
turned right side out.” 

“Tahan” is published by Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York, at $1.25. It will interest the whole 
family. 


THE MINISTER’S LIBRARY 


Devotional. 

The Training of the Twelve, A. B. Bruce. 
The Preacher, His Life and Work, J. H. Jowett. 
Life of Phillips Brooks, A. V. G. Allen. Spoken 
Words of Prayer and Praise, S. A. Tipple. Quiet 
Talks, S. D. Gordon. Castaway, F. B. Meyer. 
Works of George Matheson and of G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. The Hxperimental Note, Sheri- 
dan. Works of F. B. Meyer (recommended by 
two). Works of Alexander McLaren (recom- 
mended by two). In God’s Out-of-Doors, Bishop 
W. A. Quayle. Oil and Wine, George Tyrrell 
(recommended by Bishop McConnell). Living 
Messages of the Books of the Bible, G. C. Mor- 
gan. Spurgeon’s Sermons. 

Sociological. 

Outlines of Sociology, Blackmer. Christian- 
ity and the Social Crisis, Walter Rauschen- 
busch (recommended by three). Democracy 
and Empire, F. H. Giddings. The Building of 
the Church, Charles HE. Jefferson (recommend- — 
ed by two). Edward A. Steiner’s books. Chris- 
tianizing the Social Order, Walter Rauschen- 
busch. Social Heredity and Social Evolution, 
Herbert Conn. Poverty, Hunter. The Survey 
(the periodical). Text-books of the Epworth 
League study course. “The Expositor.” Social 
Ideals, John Ruskin. The Social Problem, Chas. 
A. Ellwood. The Church and the Changing Or- 
der, Shailer Mathews. 


The Sunday School. 

Education in Religion and Morals, George A. 
Coe. Children’s Sermons, English authors. The 
Unfolding Life, A. A. Lamoreaux. Manual of 
Teacher-Training, Wade C. Barclay. The 
Graded Sunday School in Principle and Prac- 
tice, H. H. Meyer. “So many works on this 
subject, can’t say.” The Church School, W. A. 
Athearn. Works of J. L. Hurlburt, C. A. Oliver, 
Robert Cowden. 


The Rural Church. 

“The Rural Surveys have proven of more use 
to me than any books on rural church prob- 
lems.” The Church of the Open Country, W. 
H. Wilson. Solving the Country Church Prob- 
lem, Bricker. 

General Literature. 

Life of A. M. Fairbairn. The English Hymn, 
Benson. Emerson’s Essays. Letters of Rob- 
ert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. A His- 


tory of the Methodists, James M. Buckley. His- 
tory of the English People, Green (ale eaended 
by two). History of any kind.” The Harvard 
Classics. Holy-days and Holidays, E. M. Deems. 
“The Homiletic Review.” “The Outlook.” “The 
Biblical Illustrator.” “Review of Reviews.” 
Life of Lincoln, Johnston. Writings of Rud- 
yard Kipling. 


Poetry. 

Poems of Robert Browning, Longfellow,Ten- 
nyson, Milton. The Spell of the Yukon, and 
Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, Robert W. Service. 
In Memoriam, Tennyson. Poems of Byron. The 
Spanish Gypsy, George Eliot. 

Fiction. 

The Inside of the Cup, Winston Churchill. 
The Turmoil, Booth Tarkington. The Sky 
Pilot, Ralph Connor. A Far Country, Winston 
Churchill. Works of Dickens. Works of 
George Eliot, Chas Sheldon, Harold Bell Wright. 

My Hobby. 

“I am sorry to say I have none. I do like 
nature books.” Allegories like Through Many 
Windows, Ernest A. Birch. Books that help in 
Bible study. Social conditions and anything 
ee Cece the life of today. New Testament 

reek. 


Books I Would Like to Buy. 

Varieties of Religious Experience, William 
James. Theology, William Adams Brown. His- 
tory of the Hebrew People, Kent. Books on 
present political situations. Reformers before 
the Reformation, Carl Ullman. Life of John 
Huss, Gillet. Life of Savonarola, Villari. Rise 
and Fall of Anabaptists, B. Box. Balthasar 
Tubmaier, Vedder. ‘Too numerous to men- 
tion.” “Their name is legion.” 

One minister writes: “I note some books 
which have been specially helpful to me, but I 
do it with some hesitation, for I have found 
that books which are helpful to one often have 
no appeal to another just as studious. I have 
never doted much on theology, preferring those 
studies which touch the practical activities of 
Christianity rather than the intellectual con- 
troversies and the fine mental balancings. But 
I have found books by Borden P. Bowne and 
H.C. King and Shailer Mathews to be very help- 
ful, perhaps because they hold to a God too 
infinitely large to be concerned over hair-split- 
ting interpretations or ritualistic etiquette. 

“Larned’s History for Ready Reference is 
my most reliable handbook for history, putting 
at my finger’s end any historical fact about 
which I need information.” 


Reversing The Order 
White Gifts For The King 
Leonard B. Smith 


For a number of years the writer has been 
convinced that the plan followed by practically 
all the Sunday Schools at Christmas was rad- 
ically wrong. The birthday of the Saviour- 
King was celebrated by taking the King’s 
money and buying candy and other presents 
for the pupils, while the usual custom of cele- 
brating birthdays is to give presents to the one 
having a birthday. 

It was with keen interest that I read of the 
experiment of making “White Gifts to the 
King,” based upon the legend of the “White 
Feast” in Cathay, as tried by several schools. 
I decided about three weeks previous to last 
Christmas to introduce the plan and insist upon 
its adoption. I procured all the information I 
could get through publications, personal cor- 
respondence, and other sources, and carried the 
same to the meeting where the question was to 
be decided. At first the suggestion met very 
strenuous opposition upon the part of several 
of the very best workers in the school. How- 
ever, after a discussion of about two hours, the 
plan was adopted. 

The school agreed to take out of the treasury 
the amount ($35.00) which had been usually 
spent for the annual Christmas “treat” and add 
the same to the total funds raised for the 
“White Gifts.” A letter was addressed to every 
family represented in the school, explaining 
the plan, and containing a little folder, sug- 
gesting various “White Gifts” each member of 
the school could make on the King’s birthday, 
and requesting each one to mark X before 
the gift of “Self, Service and Substance’ pre- 
ferred. Under the heading of “Substance,” va- 
rious outside benevolences were suggested for 
choice. In the envelope was included also a 
small “White Gift” envelope to contain the 


marked folder and the substance gift on Christ- 
mas Eve, when the special service was to be 
held. On the three Sunday nights preceding 
Christmas, I preached from the themes, “The 
White Gift of Substance,” “The White Gift of 
Service,” and “The White Gift of Self,” beseech- 
ing the co-operation of every one in making the 
King the most acceptable, practical and val- 
uable gift possible on his coming birthday. 
Then each department of the Sunday School 
was requested to select a specific cause to 
which its gifts should be devoted, some cause 
dear to the Saviour’s heart. Some of the older 
departments preferred to leave this decision to 
the individual donors to decide. First the 
Cradle Roll superintendent and workers de- 
cided to take their gifts and procure baby 
clothes, shoes and other useful articles for the 
infants in homes of poverty. The Beginners de- 
cided to bring pennies, saved from their own 
money, and then buy toys, dolls and other play 
things, together with such things as they might 
already have to give to the little poor children 
in the community. The Primary department 
children followed the same plan, adding books, 
candies, toys and other articles for older chil- 
dren. The classes of the Junior department 
decided each one to fill a large basket of gro- 
ceries and provisions to be delivered on Christ- 
mas Eve, to the poor families in the community. 
The Intermediate, Senior and Teacher-Train- 
ing departments decided to furnish a free 
turkey dinner at a hall nearby for about forty 


poor children on Christmas Day. The six or- 
ganized adult classes agreed to divide their 
The Feder- 


gifts among the following causes: der 
ated Charities, Belgium Relief Fund, Patriotic 
Orphan’s Home, Methodist Protestant Chil- 
dren’s Home at High Point, N. C.; Home for the 
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Aged of the Methodist Protestant Church at 
Westminster, Md.; Maryland General Hospital, 
Methodist Protestant Board of Foreign and of 
Home Mission, Women’s Missionary Society, 
and the Deaconess. Work. 


The service was held on Wednesday night, 
the twenty-third, with an immense audience, 
and intense enthusiasm. A helpful and sig- 
nificant service of song was first rendered, 
wherein the meaning of the plan was vividly 
portrayed. The legend of Cathay was read, and 
followed by the actual presentation of the 
“White Gifts for the King,’ with enthusiasm and 
earnestness. Well, the gifts came and came, 
and kept on coming. Some, some more, and 
then some, until we wondered what we would 
do with them! As the departments were called 
out, the members of each department responded 
by bringing their gifts to the front and pre- 
senting them to the King. The Cradle Roll su- 
perintendent brought a large number of infant 
articles and hung them on a tree erected by 
the side of the platform. The Beginners fol- 
lowed in line, dropping into a large manger on 
the platform all sorts of toys, dolls and their 
little envelopes filled with the pennies they 
had saved from their own spending money. One 
little girl brought her toy piano, which she 
said was the best thing she had. One little boy, 
after he had dropped his gift into the manger, 
was so eager to repeat the performance, that 
he came back and picked up some hay and 
dropped that in. Though not one of them was 
yet six years old, every one of them was far 
happier that night in giving a “White Gift” to 
the King than any one of them would have been 
to receive a box of candy bought with the 
King’s money. Next came the Primary boys 
and girls, bubbling with enthusiasm, with their 
books, candies, toys, dolls, etc., to present them 
as gifts to the King. One little boy brought his 
tricycle in good condition, giving up courage- 
ously a good friend in the name of the King. 
Another little boy, who had a baby sister at 
home, brought a basket of baby clothes as a 
“White Gift” to the King. The Juniors created 
a scene never to be forgotten as they came 
with their baskets of groceries piled up, and 
set them joyously down on the platform. A 
more delighted company of boys and girls we 
have never seen. It was the first experience 
they had ever had of the kind, and we could 
-read in their actions that they were convinced 
as never before that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” A little boy, quite poor, 
brought a dollar and a half, and a basket of 
provisions with a note from his mother showing 
how it should be divided among the various 
charities. 


The Intermediates, Seniors, and Teacher- 
Training pupils brought ample provisions for 
their free turkey dinner to the poor children of 
the community. On Christmas Day about forty 
of these invited children, many of whom came 
out of our own school, representing the poorest 
families in the church, sat joyously around the 
laden table, and ate until they could eat no 
more, wishing for an extra stomach to store 
away some more of the good dinner which yet 
remained unconsumed. The Adult and the Home 
Department members contributed very mate- 
rially to the already great spread of provisions 


on the platform. Some of the classes brought 
their “White Gift” envelope well filled and 
neatly tied with a white ribbon, with which they 
decorated a tree beside the platform. 


The general results of the plan as worked in 
our school, composed, as it is, of people of very 
moderate means, no wealthy persons, are about 
as follows: Over forty families received from 
one to two baskets of valuable provisions each. 
About forty poor children received a free turkey 
dinner, together with a free entertainment and 
a small gift as they left the hall. The care- 
fully estimated value of all groceries, pro- 
visions, coal, etc., given to poor families in the 
neighborhood, $70. Cash received as “White 
Gifts,” $135. Cash from treasury otherwise 
spent for “treat,” $35. Total “White Gifts for 
the King,” $240. 


Last, but not least, were the gifts of self and 
service which were pledged on the little fold- 
ers: presenting themselves to Christ and ac- 
cepting him as their Saviour, 4; consecrating 
themselves to him, 70; applying for member- 
ship in the church, 3; promising to be more 
regular in attendance, 70; promising regularly 
to invite others to attend, 65; promising to try 
to win some souls to Christ during the year, 71; 
promising to welcome strangers at the church 
services, 70; willing to respond to any reason- 
able call for service, 68; willing to serve as ush- 
ers when needed, 14; willing to serve in any 
Sunday School capacity, 50; to act as teacher 
if needed, 7; to assist in Cradle Roll or Home 
Department work, 10; desirous of taking a 
Teacher-Training course, 3; willing to join the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, 4; W. C. T. U., 1; C. E. 
Society, 2. 


Aside from the specific causes which have 
been materially aided by this plan, the general 
effect of it in the church here has been to in- 
troduce, I believe, a new era of efficient church 
work among our people. While some opposi- 
tion was encountered at first, yet, when once 
adopted, even the opponents fell into line to 
make it successful, and, of course, were soundly 
convinced of its practicability. We have not 
heard a complaint from any source whatever 
since the service was held. From the tiniest 
“tot” in the school to the oldest member of the 
Adult or Home Department there was not 
known a single disappointment, nor was there 
heard a murmur. 


I cannot think that ever again will any one 
here attempt the old plan of spending the 
King’s money, on his great birthday, to treat 
those who love to serve, and delight to honor 
him. Leonard B. Smith, 
Pastor of Christ Methodist Protestant Church, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Note:—This great Christmas service, “White 
Gifts for the King,” was prepared by Mrs. Phebe 
A. Curtiss, of Columbus, Ohio, and first issued 
by the publishers of The Expositor. Later it 
was sold to Meigs Publishing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and all large publishing houses 
are now handling it. Address your own dealer 
and ask for a “returnable sample outfit” (price 
35 cents), with promise to either return it or 
send 35 cents for it within a reasonable time. 
Please mention The Expositor. 
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TEMPERANCE 


The American Issue gives the following fa- 
vorite statement of the brewers: “Three Facts 
and an Argument: 1. Pennsylvania is wet. 2. 
Liquor pays into the state treasury $1,782,000 
annually. 3. The state is out of debt. There- 
fore liquor produces prosperity.” Then The 
Issue goes on to put besides that, “Three Other 
Facts and a Request:” 1. Philadelphia has 
nearly 2,000 saloons, which pay the city an an- 
nual revenue of $1,923,000. 2. Police alone 
cost the city $45,529,000. 3. The city is in debt 
$77,769,000 above all assets and is trying to 
borrow more. Therefore will some brewer’s 
lawyer kindly finish the argument? 

* * * 


If You Must Drink. 


To the married man who cannot get along 
without his drink, the following is suggested 


as a solution of the bondage of habit: 


1, Start a saloon in your house. 

2. Be the only customer. You will have no 
license to pay. 

3. Give your wife two dollars to buy a gallon 
of whisky and remember there are ninety-six 
drinks in a gallon. 

4. Buy your drinks from none but her; and 
by the time the first gallon is gone she will 
have $7.60 to put in the bank and $2 to start in 
business again. 

5. Should you live ten years and continue to 
buy booze from her, then die with snakes in 
your boots, she will have money to bury you re- 
spectably, educate your children, buy a house 
and lot, marry a decent man, and quit thinking 


about you.—Watchman-Hxaminer. 


* * * 


A temperance advocate was addressing a 
group of boys in a farming district, and said: 
“Boys, these farms around here, who owns 
them?” “Our fathers,’ they replied. “Right! 
Now, where will your fathers be in fifty years’ 
time?” ‘Dead,’ they whispered. “And who 
will own these farms then?” ‘We boys will.” 
“Right again. Now you have seen many drunk- 
en men around town, some lying in gutters, 
others fighting, and others being taken off to 
jail. Where will those men be in fifty years?” 
“Dead.” “Yes, and who will take their places?” 
“We boys will,” they answered again, as a 
shudder ran through all. And it is unfortu- 
nately true that many young men are being 
carried forward today to nothing better than 
that.—Western Christian Advocate. 

: * * * 


An Indictment Against Women. 

A man who has mingled much with the busi- 
ness and social world of San Antonio, was dis- 
cussing the drink habit. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” he said, “for young men 
to say that they cannot resist the temptations 
of the saloon. As far as my experience goes, 
the saloonkeepers of San Antonio and the men 
of San Antonio seldom urge a young man to 
drink. They say, ‘Will you have a drink with 
me?’ and if you reply, ‘No, I never drink,’ or ‘I 
would like to be excused this time,’ that is the 
end of it. It is all a mistake about a young 
man’s being forced to drink if he mingles much 
with the men of the town. He can refuse very 
easily if he wants to; and when it is once 
known that a man never drinks, he is seldom 
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asked to do it. But the real hard people to get 
away from are the women. You can go into a 
reception where the punch is strong enough 
to knock you down, and the first woman you 
meet will say, ‘Do come and have some punch.’ 

““No, thank you, not now.’ 

““O yes, just one glass with me.’ 

“If by a certain amount of rudeness you are 
able to escape this woman, the next one you 
meet will say: ‘This is the most delicious 
punch. Let me help you.’ 


“What! Don’t drink punch? What kind of 
a2 man are you? I assure you this is quite 
harmless.’ 


“A matronly woman comes along and says: 
‘You must taste this punch; it is made from 
my especial recipe and I am very proud of it.’ 

“*Tyon’t drink? Well, just this time to please 
me, I’ve raised my children on this punch.’ 

“And so through the evening. A young man 
who is strong enough to resist the temptations 
of society has nothing to fear from the 
saloons.” 

This is the testimony of not one young man, 
but several, and it is no uncommon thing to 
hear men and boys say: “Why will women 
urge a fellow to drink the way they do?” 

There is something peculiar about wine or 
liquors of any kind—you are always urged to 
take it. You can refuse bread and butter, meat 
and potatoes, and even coffee without a word of 
remonstrance, but never wine.—San Antonio 
Express. 

* * * 

Work for religion and reform is mueh of it 
too. narrow and negative. A slight reaction is 
reported from Russia, because when vodka was 
put out, no recreation was systematically sub- 
stituted for the banished dissipation. Dr. Towns 
pleads for like consideration of the thousands 
of “dope fiends” cut off from opium ané cocaine 
by recent American legislation. In Hawaii and 
the Philippines, libraries are being developed 
for our soldiers to offset the strong temptations 
of camp life.—W. F. Crafts. 

* * * 


Norman E. Richardson exposes the fallacy of 
some of the claims made for the liquor business. 
For example, that it employs great numbers of 
men and pays large taxes for the support of the 
state. 

There are in the United States twenty-three 
hundred and seventeen liquor-making estab- 
lishments with a total capital of over $770,000,- 
000. Their economic importance is best shown 
by the number of wage-earners employed. It 
is shown in the “Abstract of the United States 
Census,” 1910, that in this respect the brewery 
industry ranks twenty-fifth among the indus- 
tries listed and the distillery industry forty- 
third. This gives them a comparatively low 
place from the viewpoint of economic impor- 
tance, as is shown by the following table: 

For each $1,000,000 invested 


Ladies’ clothing industry employs 1,180 workers 
Men’s clothing industry employs. . 870 workers 
Boot and shoe industry employs.. 884 workers 
Lumber and timber products em- 
|) () eee 
The average industry employs... 
Liquor-making industry employs. 


590 workers 
358 workers 
81 workers 
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NOT ONLY HYPOCRITES, BUT ASSASSINS. 


For years the saloon forces, which include 
not only the saloonist and his victims, have de- 
lighted in calling all who oppose them “hypo- 
crites.” They reasoned from a kind of pig- 
headed philosophy that everybody must drink, 
and those who opposed them must drink on the 
sly. 

In Ohio the saloon forces have taken the name 
of “Temperance Union,” and are picturing the 
real temperance forces as the Black-hand which 
would throttle temperance, and inject religion 
into politics. 

But this infamous action is surpassed by their 
trying to prove that Abraham Lincoln was fa- 
vorable to the use of liquor. This is done indi- 
rectly by the advertising of a brewery showing 
Lincoln’s heroic size and their beer, trying to 
intimate his endorsement of beer. If Robert T. 
Lincoln had any grit he would prevent or re- 
pudiate it. The assassin of Lincoln was shot 
and the conspirators were hung. But these as- 
sassins of his character are allowed to go un- 
scathed. We are glad to present the fac-simile 
of a letter by America’s greatest statesman, 
which shows Lincoln was a total abstainer. 

* * * 


“Russia is regenerated. Crime has decreased 
to a great degree. Savings have increased tre- 
mendously. Prosperity exists in many places 
where there were bitter poverty and debauchery 
before. In spite of the tax of the war, its heavy 
drain on the manhood of the country and its 
enormous expense, Russia at war is a far 
stronger Russia, a far more civilized Russia, 
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than before the war began and before the pro- 
hibition of vodka.” 

The above is the summing up of conditions in 
Russia by the noted magazine writer Sam 
Blythe, who has recently made a journey 
through Russia. 

Russia is reaping financial benefit from Pro- 
hibition, Mr. Blythe points out, although the 
Empire is losing a half billion yearly in reve- 
nue. Before prohibition the average yearly sav- 
ings bank deposits in Russia were from $16,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000. In the one month of Jan- 


re vy. : uary this year, $30,000 were put in the savings 
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of producers have gone to war. Prohibition 
has brought prosperity to Russia as well as 
sobriety. 

Blythe says Petrograd is consuming less than 
one-hundreth the amount of liquor as for- 
merly. In October, 1913, Moscow drank 707,688 
gallons of vodka, while in the corresponding 
month in 1914, the third month of prohibition, 
she consumed but 2,913 gallons and the amount 
is constantly decreasing. 

* * 5 if 

A man wrote to the Efficiency Question Box of | 
the Independent concerning a vocation. In his — 
description of himself, he said he was a moder- — 
ate drinker. The efficiency expert’s answer to 
that was as follows: s| 

“Your being a ‘moderate drinker’ stands in 
the way of your getting a first-class position in 
any worthy trade or profession. We hope your 
ambition will prove stronger than your bad 
habit.” 

Modern business is one of the strongest allies 
of temperance. 


. 
. 


_ vest field, but have we seen it? 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM—II 


How 25 Churches Won 1,700 to Christ in 8 Weeks 
Luther E. Todd, D. D. 


(Continued from 
IV. LOCATING THE HARVEST. 


As Christians we talk and sing about the har- 
! There are those 
who think of it as being in Africa or the slums. 
It is perfectly proper to see the field that is far 
away, but one should also be able to see the 
one that is close by. Suppose we look with the 
eyes of the twenty-five pastors. 

The “Prospect Card” proved very convenient 
in assembling the names of people who were 
considered approachable. These cards can be 
filed by alphabet or by street, as preferred. The 
names of prospective persons were secured thus: 

(1) Every congregation represents a company 
of people, two or three times its own number, 
who are not professedly Christians, relatives of 
the very people who constitute the congregation. 
Ask the congregation to write the names of this 
company on the Prospect Cards, and hand them 
to the minister. Every church in our Lenten 
compaign secured a large number of names in 
this way. 

(2) Any minister who visits the homes of his 
people will do well to take a careful religious 
census of them. 

The names can be gotten by the pastor, a 
deaconess, or any visitor from the church. It is 
also possible to send a “Family Record Blank” 
to a member of the family, who is a member of 
the church, with the request that it be filled out 
and returned to the pastor. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope will in most cases bring the 
information. Names thus received can be trans- 
ferred to Prospect Cards. Following is a sample 
of the letter sent by the writer. 

Wagoner Place 
Methodist Church. 
St, Louis, Mo., Feb. 23, 1914. 
My Dear Friend: 

I am sending you herewith a “Family Record 
Blank” which I request you to make out with 
reference to the family with which you are 
connected, and return it to me at your very first 
convenience. 

I am using this method in order to get all the 
information possible from every family repre- 
sented by the members of Wagoner Place 
Church. You are a member of the church, and I 
feel confident that you will take interest and 
pleasure in doing what I ask. 

Trusting that I may hear from you within a 
day or so at the latest, and thanking you in ad- 
vance for your help, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 

Attention is also called to the Sunday 
School Information Blank. It may be that much 
visiting will have to be done. But the returns 
will abundantly justify. When these blanks are 
all returned, the pastor can file them by classes. 
The average Sunday School will return, if prop- 
erly worked, far more non-affiliates than are 
represented in its total enrollment. And Sunday 
School “prospects” are the most easily ap- 
proached and won for Christ. A little child fur- 
nishes a point of contact that is not easily de- 
nied. Our twenty-five pastors were amazed to 
find such a large number of people, who might 
be won, revealed through the Sunday School. 
Names secured in this way can be transferred to 
the Prospect Cards. 

(4) Some of the pastors secured a large num- 
ber of names through canvassing. Rev. Elmer 
T, Clark, pastor of a church in a new and sub- 
urban district, led his people in a community 
canvass which returned more than one thousand 
names on the Prospect Cards. Wonderful oppor- 
tunites for soul-saving will be made manifest 
by a canvass properly carried out. But it takes 
patience, grace and grit to do it right, 

There are many other ways to secure names 
which will suggest themselves. The important 
thing is to get the field where you can see it, 
and think about it, and pray over it. Pastors 


(3) 


may implore the church to save the lost, but 


their people will not move until the lost are 
brought to view. No matter how cold and dead 
Christian people may appear to be, just show 
them a “harvest field” and you will find a new 
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interest astir. Most red-blooded men and women 
are willing to do something if it can be shown 
that something really needs to be done. 


Objections. 

(1) “Too Much Work.” Not a few have writ- 
ten it in letters, others have spoken it, and still 
others have looked as though they wanted to 
say it. It is admitted that it takes work, but not 
“too much.” Nothing worth the doing is ever 
accomplished without work and lots of it. And, 
too, the church needs this very thing that some 
would save it from: work! Many churches are 
dead and others dying from a lack of it. Fuii- 
blooded men and women are compelled to keep 
busy. If church leaders can train the activities 
of these in the direction of the Lord’s harvest 
field, a work will be done that will save the 
workers as well as the harvest. Otherwise this 
strong-handed host will lose itself, besides los- 
ing another host for whom the Lord died. 

“Jesus came to seek’—and he sought. It 
meant work, but that is exactly what he came 
for. Therefore, he walked the hills, and tramped 
the valleys, and sailed the seas, and explored the 
market places, and visited the homes, and 
scoured the highways. And never once did he 
say: “It means too much work” to look for 
folks who need to be found. 

Inasmuch as church people call themselves 
followers of the Master, they should be willing 
to follow him. But we do not follow when we 
are afraid that we might do “too much work” in 
our effort to locate those to whom he has sent 
us with a message. When we know the worth 
of a soul, we will be willing to seek as he 
sought, to find the people who need him. 

The Apostle Paul spent his last strength locat- 
ing folks that needed Christ. But Paul never 
complained about the work, but rather counted 
himself happy in the consciousness that he could 
do a little something to find the world’s need. 
If the churches had a little more of Paul’s spirit, 
they would have more reason for their existence. 
There is often too much exhortation on “Dare to 
be a Paul,” while the exhorter and the exhorted 
dare only to speak and to listen. We have had 
enough of instruction; what we need is action. 
Say not ye: “It is too much work,” but rather: 
“Here is something to do that needs doing; let 
us do it.” aa 

(2) “Too Much Machinery.” This is a day of 
machinery—but it is man-controlled. Given a 
proper machine, and a real man to operate it, 
five bushels of wheat will grow where one grew 
before; a field will be harvested in a day. 

In the great world about us, God uses the man 
most who gets a machine to do something with. 
David was very much the same as the other 
young men of his day—only David had a sling- 
shot and knew how to use it. Nature has let 
men find out her secrets just as fast as they can 
use them, 

In the midst of such atmosphere, shall the 
church complacently rest? Shall we force the 
earth by revolving wheels and sharp-pointed in- 
struments to unbosom herself, while we seek to 
find the hidden divinity in lost brothers with an 
empty petition and a wailing testimony? Such 
action may serve to save the church from the 
criticism of toiling with machinery, but it will 
also fail to show an evidence that she really 

> all. 
Coe at Nothing to Locate.” About the time the 
Lenten campaign was launched one pastor in 
the city stated that there really was no necessity 
for an attempt to locate the harvests field through 
the Sunday School as a medium. He said that he 
knew the religious status of all the scholars in 
his own school, and of all the people represented 
in the homes of these scholars. However, this 
pastor was persuaded to give the method pro- 
posed an honest trial. The pastor consented to 
do this and kept his word religiously. As a re- 
sult, he learned that eighty per cent of the 
scholars in his Sunday School came from homes 
where the people therein were not religious, 
and, of course, not affiliated with the church. 
This honest pastor was square enough to ac- 
knowledge his mistake, and confess his amaze- 
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ment. He afterwards accomplished wonderful 
results in working the field thus located, and 
which he thought did not exist. 

(4) All Objections That Were Suggested were 
entirely answered by the remarkable returns 
which came from the survey. The pastors of all 
denominations were agreed that the prospective 
people as yet untouched could be numbered only 
in scores of thousands. 

There are over two hundred _ Protestant 
churches in the city of St. Louis, and there were 
not a few of these that succeeded in gathering 
the names of over one thousand prospective peo- 
ple. It is safe to say that practically every 
church which sought to work the plan secured 
at least five hundred names of people considered 
susceptible on the question of allegiance to 
Christ and membership in the church. 


V. RECRUITING THE LABORERS. 

What does it matter if there be a wide harvest 
field of ripening grain, if there be no laborers 
to gather the sheaves? If the church has failed 
to evangelize the world it has been because she 
failed to give her adherents a consciousness that 
this evangelization must be accomplished 
through all Christians working at it. The weak- 
est believer, and the one with the smallest 
vision, can easily detect the multitude of people 
that need to be won for Christ, but it takes more 
than detection to win them. The church that, 
with directness of teaching and loving persuasion, 
succeeds in commanding the life-giving effort 
of the largest number of personal evangelists, 
will also succeed in accomplishing the redemp- 
tion of the largest number who need evangel- 
ization. 

Therefore, the twenty-five pastors set before 
their respective congregations the urgent need 
of volunteer personal workers to go into the 
Master’s harvest field. In every church repre- 
sented, the pastor preached an earnest sermon on 
the general subject, ‘“‘Win One to Get One Thou- 
sand.” It is not possible to give even the out- 
lines of all these soul-stirring appeals, but the 
sermon as preached by the writer at Wagoner 
Place is given. 

Individual Work and One Thousand For Christ. 

“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven?” Acts 1:11. 

After coming from the tomb, the Master tar- 
ried upon the earth long enough to reveal him- 
self a number cf times to a number of people. 
Then he led his disciples to the top of the moun- 
tain, that they might see him return again to 
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the Father. Thus the disciples learned they 
would no longer have their. leader in tangible 
form. We are not surprised, therefore, when we 
find these disciples standing in the place where 
they saw him last, and gazing up into heaven. 
And then two angels spoke to the disciples, and 
said: “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven?” f 

Did they mean to say to the disciples: “You 
had the Christ with you; he has taught you; 
you have seen him die upon the cross; you know 
that he is risen from the dead; you have now 
seen him return to the Father; why stand ye 
still gazing into heaven? You cannot always 
have Jesus with you; he told you it was better 
that he should go away, that your own strength 
of manhood may be developed; that your own 
initiative may be put forth. This is not a time 
for you to stand gazing after the bodily Christ. 
This is a time for you to go forth among men 
and do the work that Christ taught you to do 
while he was with you.” 

Once a great clock was to be placed in The 
Temple in London. When the clockmaker had 
finished the time piece, he went to the lawyers, 
for a suitable inscription to be written at the 
bottom of the clock, but they were not ready. 
Finally, the old clockmaker called upon the law- 
yers when they were at dinner. One of them 
was annoyed at the persistence of the old man, 
and said: “Go about your business.” The old 
man, thinking that this was to be the inscription, 
wrote it at the bottom of the clock and placed it 
in The Temple. Thus, by a mere accident, was 
selected an inscription that could not be im- 
proved upon. Forever, as the great clock would 
tick away the minutes and the hours, it would be 
saying to the lawyers, and to all men, “Go about 
your business.” 

So the angels gave to these disciples the mes- 
sage: The time has come for you to go about 
your business. Your business is to go among 
men, and tell the beautiful story. It is not for 
you simply to sit and enjoy the facts that have 
been revealed to you by the Christ; it ig not for 
you to hold selfishly the knowledge which is 
yours by having touched him; but it is for you to 
go out among men and tell the story everywhere 
you go, until the whole world has been brought 
to bend the knee to Jesus Christ. 


I. The Purpose. 

The twenty-five Southern Methodist churches 
of St. Louis propose to launch a campaign today. 
We trust it will lead at least one thousand souls 
to Jesus Christ and into vital membership in his 
church. Those won will be received into full 
membership on Easter Sunday. Just two months 
ago we had such a campaign in our own church. 
We set our minimum number at one hundred. 
Many were sure it could not be done. Notwith- 
standing the doubters, one wonderful day, one 
hundred and four persons stood about this altar 
to take the vows of church membership and al- 
legiance to Christ. 

Many men testified that this was the most 
unique way of conducting a special revival effort 
that they had known. And yet, it was not unique, 
for it was the method of the Christ. He did this 
thing himself, and when he departed from the 
world, he commanded his disciples to go and do 
likewise. If we were able to receive this large 
number last November, with only a few, com- 
paratively, of the members of this church really 
co-operating, what can we do if a reasonable 
number of the membership of Wagoner Place 
will make up their minds to give an absolute 
and faithful co-operation? Surely this church 
should strive to win at least two hundred of the 
one thousand set as a minimum by the twenty- 
five churches engaged in the effort. 

a) We have a great inspiration calling us 
to do this thing; first, there is our study of the 
Christ that impels us. Can any person look upon 
Christ in his active physical relations among 
men; can any one see the risen Christ triumph- 
ant over death and the grave; can anyone hear 
the great commission fall from his lips without 
being moved to do the thing that he gave his 
life to accomplish? 

After Jesus departed his disciples went every- 
where, preaching the Word. We find Philip go- 
ing to the eunuch that he might lead him to know 
Christ. We find Simon Peter speaking to the 
people, in private, and also to the multitude, and 
thousands were converted. We find these men 
going hither and thither, absolutely spending 
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themselves that they might win others to Jesus. 
Iam not surprised that they did it. Could these 
men have been with Jesus through all those days 
without being impelled to go and seek others in 
his name? If we go forth “in his name” to call 
men and women with such persuasion that two 
hundred of them will take their stand for Christ 
on April twelfth, we will have an Easter that 
will lift us out of sordid complacency and make 
us rejoice with joy unspeakable. 

.(b) There is something else that impels us. 
The present conditions in our city and the church 
compel us to go forth in his name. The Sunday 
School canvass, taken some time ago, revealed 
the startling fact that three hundred and fifty 
thousand people in the city of St. Louis are un- 
churched. Three hundred and fifty thousand! 
Forty per cent of our entire population are 
without Christ in their lives. While other people 
are asking: “What is the matter with St. Louis? 
Why is it that business does not go forward as 
we would like to see it?” I say unto you it is 
time for those of us who love Christ to ask our- 
selves the question: “What is the matter with 
St. Louis religiously?” And the answer lies in 
the fact that we have been useless and indiffer- 
ent and careless in doing the thing that Jesus 
wants us to do. 

The Sunday School of this particular church 
is a direct medium to more than one thousand 
souls without church affiliation. Can we safely 
call ourselves Christian and make no effort to 
reach this multitude for whom Christ died? I 
care not how much we sing and pray, we will not 
get very far religiously until we go after these 
people and try to win them for Christ and the 
church. When folks tell me about what the Lord 
has done for them, I believe them in proportion 
as I see something they have done for the Lord. 

Not long ago our city undertook to raise $100,- 
000 for flood sufferers. When I saw that I said: 
“I am glad to know that sympathy ever beats 
in the heart of man when occasion demands.” 
But, while there were thousands and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands who suffered on account 
of the flood, this whole country responded to 
their need. Yet, today, in the city of St. Louis, 
there are three hundred and fifty thousand people 
who are without the Bread of Life, and how 
many are concerning themselves about it? We 
place high value upon a man in a physical, ma- 
terial way, but when it comes to his spiritual 
welfare, which has to do with eternity, how much 
do we care? You spent your money—some of 
you—to help that poor unfortunate in the flood 
over there, and yet you never spend a single 
word or prayer for the person in your own fam- 
ily circle who has no Christ and no God. The 
Lord pity you! 

(c) Our own indifference and neglect of the 
matters of religion inspire us to do it. Do you 
know that spirituality grows in us in proportion 
as we work for Christ? Jesus said: ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and lo, I am with you always.” You 
find yourselves back-slidden, and indifferent, and 
careless as to your religious duty because you 
are not doing a thing to save another soul from 
death; you are not speaking a single word to 
one that you can reach; you are not doing a sin- 
gle thing in a personal way to lead any individ- 
ual to know Christ. é 

My brother, if you want to drive some of the 
darkness out of your soul, if you want to love 
Christ more, if you want to enjoy the peace of re- 
ligion a little more, go and lead somebody to 
know your Christ. We get so cold, so indifferent; 
the interest has departed largely from our souls, 
and we would like to get it back. How can we? 
Go and win some of these people who are with- 
out Christ? Do we sometimes find ourselves find- 
ing fault and criticizing, and doing a lot of things 
that obstruct the wheels of the church? If we 
do, and we would like to quit it, let us set to 
work to win somebody for Jesus Christ. 

II. The Method. 

But how shall we do it? What is the plan to 
carry it out? Sometimes I hear pastors say: Soh 
don’t believe in a worked-up revival; I believe in 
a brought-down revival.” And _ they console 
themselves for doing nothing by saying that over 

-and over again. But listen, I believe in both; 
I believe in God working, certainly; but I believe 
in man working, tco. If you want to get an elec- 
tric current, you must have two poles, a positive 
and a negative. You may think that the positive 


pole works and the negative does nothing: the 
both work, and when they do, you get ihe cineatt 
and the power. If we want to do a thing, it is 
proper that we do our man’s part, and then ask 
God to help us. I do not believe that results in 
a church are accomplished without some sort of 
plan any more than they are accomplished in a 
business house without a plan. God sends us 
forth as peonle with a mission, ag people who 
can take into consideration conditions and work 
them out. He wants us to do a part as men and 
women, to make a plan, and then say: “Lord, we 
are ready. We have strengthened our arms, and 
now we need the power, the inspiration, thy 
leadership. Guide us in the work that we would 
do for thy glory.” 


(a) Now, what is the plan? It ig first to get 
the names of the people who are without Christ, 
and not vitally connected with the church. How 
are we going to get them? Listen closely: get 
them first by the individual members of the 
church giving the names of individual people 
that they know to the pastor, to the office. Do 
you know anybody that is without Christ, with- 
out vital church connection in this city? Think 
a moment! Do you know any one, or more than 
one, who is without a church home and without 
Christ? <A boy or girl, a father or a grandfather? 
Do you know anyone anywhere in St. Louis? 
Now, if you know anybody, will you stand just 
a moment? (The entire congregation rose en 
masse.) 

What are you going to do with this somebody 
that you know? Would you be willing to write 
his name and address on a card, and tell all you 
know about him? Well, if you would, you can 
see we would have several hundred names to 
start with. 

We will go into our Sunday Schools, and we 
will take the religious status of our classes, and 
of their mothers and fathers. I don’t know 
whether they are all religious. I doubt it. We 
will go into these homes. And when we have 
finished in our Sunday Schools, we will have a 
thousand names or more of people who are with- 
out Christ and the church. 

(b) When we get this large number of names 
together, what is the next step? The definite or- 
ganization of a band of individual workers for 
individuals. Do you think it would be possible 
to get one hundred people out of this church who 
together would agree to win two hundred. who 
need Christ? That means for the one hundred 
workers to win two each. If I sent you men to 
solicit insurance, do you think you would get it? 
If some of you women were sent definitely to do 
something in the business world, do you think 
you could do it? Of course, you could. Then if 
the Lord Jesus should call one hundred or more 
individuals to go out and win two hundred per- 
sons for righteousness, do you think they could 
do it? I know they could. Heis calling! Would 
you like to go along? 

(c) But listen, it must not be just a whole- 
sale, indifferent giving of ourselves to this com- 
pany; it must mean that we definitely covenant 
with the Lord to be an individual worker for in- 
dividuals; that we will win one or more, by the 
help of God, of these lost people for Jesus Christ 
and the church. God help you to lay yourselves 
out in sacrifice to do all in your power to win 
someone or more during this campaign for Je- 
sus! It will set this church on fire with holy 
enthusiasm in behalf of lost brothers. And while 
we are getting the other fellow saved, we will 
get ourselves saved—that is, we shall come into 
the real joy of being a Christian. 

I have tried to give you the call of the Lord 
Jesus Christ for workers. I have also tried to 
show you how important it is for you to respond 
to the call. What will you do? Shall it all be 
in vain? Shall all the pleading of the Son of 
God be for naught? I have here the Covenant 
Cards that all the churches in the city will use 
today to enlist personal evangelists for this cam- 
paign. Are you ready to enter the lists for the 
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At the conclusion of the above message, the 
covenant cards were passed to the congregation 
with an earnest invitation to all to commit them- 
selves by signing the cards, to win one or more 
for Christ and the church during the Lenten sea- 
son. As a result, one hundred and ten persons 
covenanted to work faithfully and personally to 
win souls. While the Wagoner Place people 
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were thus committing themselves, all the other 
churches were doing likewise. As a result of the 
day’s effort to recruit laborers, there were eleven 
hundred and seventy-five persons of the twenty- 
five churches, who gave their names as personal 
evangelists. 


After the Halting Ones! 


But the work of recruiting the laborers did not 
conclude with the one day’s effort. Each pastor 
continued, by personal solicitation or letter, to 
enlist all who could be influenced to commit 
themselves. After preaching the above sermon, 
110 of my people signed the covenant cards; but 
I found that Wagoner Place Church still had 
hundreds of members who were not committed 
to do definite and personal work in the campaign, 
so the following letter was mailed to each. 
Wagoner Place 

Methodist Church, 
Dear Members: 

Wagoner Place Methodist Church had one hun- 
dred and ten persons pledge themselves, on Feb- 
ruary 15th, to win one or more new members 
during Lent. This leaves a great number who 
did not promise to assist in the campaign. 

You have not given your name. I am confi- 
dent you will help, notwithstanding you did not 
promise to do it. Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo because his reinforcements arrived in 
time. You are my reinforcements and I am anx- 
ious to have you “arrive in time.” If you do, a 
great victory will be ours. 

Let me help you think a little:—don’t you 
know somebody that you can influence to follow 
Christ and unite with your church on Easter 
Sunday? Let your family pass before you, then 
your friends and neighbors, then your business 
acquaintances—is there not one or two that you 
can win? 

Inclosed are two Acknowledgment Cards. They 
explain themselves. I earnestly request that you 
secure the acknowledgment of the one or two 
that you’ve been thinking about while reading 
this. Then return the cards to me, and you’ll be 
very happy in the thought that you have helped 
—and so shall I! 

We must win 200, to be received into the 
church on Easter Sunday. You can help me; will 
you? Iam working day and night to do it—will 
you come along with me a little? 

With sincere good wishes, I am, 

Heartily and expectantly yours, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 
* * ® 


New Converts Enlisted For Service. 


Nor was this the stopping place. It is often 
true that the most successful winners of souls 
are those who are themselves newly won. As 
the campaign moved out, the acknowledgments 
of persons committed came in. It would have 
been a terrible waste of power if these new con- 
verts had been kept in cold storage until recep- 
tion day. A big machine needs all the power it 
can get, so effort was made to turn on the above 
named force, in a way that would count to best 
advantage, by such letters as the following: 
Wagoner Place 

Methodist Church, 


St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1914. 
My Dear Friend: 


if rejoice greatly that you have pledged your- 
self to unite with the Wagoner Place Methodist 
Church on Easter Sunday. That will be a most 
wonderful day, and one that you will never for- 
get. We congratulate ourselves that you will be 
in the class, and you, upon taking the step. 

Do you think you can win some person to do 
as you have done? Don’t you know some rela- 
tive, neighbor, or acquaintance that you can lead 
into the church with you? What a beautiful 
service you can now perform for your Christ and 
the church. 

I am sending you a blank card and request that 
you do your best to win one. If you succeed, 
please return the card to me as soon as it is 
signed. If you are able to win one, you will 
greatly help me in reaching the 200 mark. At 
present we have 105 who have signed the cards. 
If we all work, we will be able to reach the 200 
by Easter. 

With kindest wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Luther E. Todd, Pastor. 


Centenary Methodist Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 17, 1914. 


Dear Friends: 

The Lenten Evangelistic Campaign, which be~ 
gan in Centenary Church, February fifteenth, has 
been a source of great blessing to the church and 
the community. : 

Between two and three hundred people have 
taken a definite stand for the Christian life and 
membership in the church. AS you are one of the 
number who have signed an Acknowledgment 
Card, I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation of the decision you have made, and to 
wish for you the greatest happiness and useful- 
ness in this new relation. You will come to the 
church on Easter Sunday, April twelfth, at 10:30 
A. M., to be received with the others into full 
fellowship. It is our plan to make this day an 
occasion of great blessing, and one that shall 
never be forgotten. : 

Perhaps there is some one among your friends 
or acquaintances whom you could influence to 
make the decision you have made. Inclosed you 
will find an Acknowledgment Card, which I 
would be glad for you to have signed by any one 
whom you can win. When signed, please return 
to me, at 1621 Pine St., at your earliest con- 
venience, ; 

With best wishes for every good blessing upon 
your life, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, ° 
C. W. Tadlock, Pastor. 
* * * 


Christy Memorial 
Methodist Church, 


St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1914. 
My Dear Friends: 


I am delighted to know, through your friend 
and neighbor, Mrs. —————————_-, that you have 
decided to unite with our church on Easter Sun- 
day and have received Acknowledgment Cards to 
that effect. I take this opportunity of extending 
to you a hearty welcome into our membership, 
and I assure you that our people will be your 
sincere friends. 

I feel that you have some friends whom you 
would be glad to have join the church with you, 
and we are very anxious to reach them. Will 
you help us in this? I take the liberty of enclos- 
ing you a couple of cards, hoping that you will 
use your influence to get them signed by some 
of your close friends. It would be a magnificent 
thing if you could thus be instrumental in help- 
ing us reach men and women for Christ and the 
church. If you can secure any signatures to 
these cards, bring them to church and give them 
to me. Sincerely yours, 

Elmer T. Clark. 
* * * 


Last But Not Least! 

In addition to all the foregoing, something was 
done in the way of appealing to such as were 
known to have special influence with certain per- 
sons. These additional workers were often the 
most powerful and prolific in results. Little 
children, wives, husbands, chums, sweethearts, 
all were enlisted from the most tender of life’s 
relations to do something for the Lord Jesus. 
No words can picture many beautiful and blessed 
things that were accomplished by this last com- 
pany which entered the lists. The results ob- 
teined Py them make us all rejoice that we asked 

em in, 


(Continued in December Expositor.) 


Visit the Jail. 

We wonder how many of our people have 
ever seen the inside of a jail. The usual jo- 
cose significance attached to such a remark is 
now rather stale; but it originates in a condi- 
tion of affairs that ought not to be. The notion 
that no one ever sees the inside of a jail except 
those who are detained there is only too true. 
The ordinary community is ignorant of those 
places of detention which it maintains. 


“All truth is our truth when it has reached 
our hearts; we merely re-christen it according 
to our individual creeds.”—Frances Willard. 
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November is the month to consider carefully 
the program for 1916. October has been de- 
voted, we trust, to setting in motion the ma- 
chinery for the fall work, but now we ought to 
consider what we shall do for our next year’s 
budget. Many churches plan nothing ahead of 
time, and as a result they are never prepared 
for emergencies, and sometimes they are far 
behind in everything, especially with their 
finances. Things drag, salaries are behind, and 
bills pile up, all of which leads to discourage- 
ment. 

We know of a trustee who once complained 
that his “fit of blues’ which he was suffering 
from was due to the fact that the preacher had 
“lost out” with the people! He poured the 
blame for the discouraging conditions upon the 
pastor’s back and made it very evident he want- 
ed the pastor to resign! 

Investigations led to the conclusion that the 
pastor was in excellent favor with all the peo- 
ple. The actual “blame” was shown to rest, not 
on pastor or people, but upon the very man 
who made the complaint. He was chairman of 
the finance committee and had neglected his 
work. He not only had not planned ahead, but 
he had failed to make any adequate effort to 
secure the money! Churches cannot be con- 
ducted successfully on haphazard principles. 
There must be a program and November is the 
time to make it out. 

We feel very strongly that it is the pastor’s 
business, as a leader of the local church, to see 
to it that something be done at this time of the 
year in preparation for the next year’s work. 
He will have to use no end of tact and all kinds 
of diplomacy, but he simply must rise to the 
occasion. 

We heard the other day of a minister in a 
home mission field who said he could not pos- 
sibly raise the benevolence money, but later he 
caught a vision of what it all meant, and he 
went to work with a wonderful energy and has 
already begun to raise the amount, and now 
says he will surely get it. We are all of us a 
bit timid about these matters. 

We overheard a pastor say the other day that 
he was in desperate need of money, and he be- 
lieved it was to be had in the parish, ’’but,” he 
said, “you know it rather goes against a pastor 
to attempt to raise money in his own field!” 
We do not believe this to be true in the sense 
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in which he meant it. Nothing gives a man so 
much power and respect in a small community, 
or an average city, as a demonstration of his 
ability to meet a serious financial situation in 
his church and win out, even if it takes him into 
the solicitor’s field. In scores of cases pastors 
who have been willing to do this have saved 
themselves and their churches. We are trying 
to say that it is the pastor’s business to be a 
real leader and there are times when he must 
lead his people by example, saying “Come,” as 
well as by exhortation saying “Go.” 

We sincerely hope our brethren in the minis- 
try will not lose their courage during these try- 
ing times. Just now we are discovering many 
things about the hardships of our ministers on 
the home mission fields and we sympathize with 
them from the bottom of our heart. Some of 
them have had to work out as laborers in order 
to make a living. All honor to these men! 

The present situation is a difficult one, indeed, 
but the man who succeeds in the face of all the 
difficulties is the man with firm faith in God, 
and in his task. “In due season we shall reap 
if we faint not.” It requires ability, initiative, 
statesmanship and an abundance of optimism, 
but all of these are but parts of a true minis- 
ter’s equipment. This month’s Expositor will 
help you to meet and solve this financial diffi- 
culty. * = = 

Again let us request our readers to send us a 
supply of printed matter of every sort. Will 
you not please send us a list of your sermon 
topics? Tell us what you are doing with your 
prayer meeting. If you publish a church paper 
send us a few copies. Roll up some of your 
church calendars and send them along. 

This department is a clearing house for all 
kinds of methods, but we must have the co- 
operation of our readers if we are to improve it 
as we hope to do. Are you using a stereopticon? 
Is it a success, and where do you secure your 
slides? Do you favor moving pictures in the 
church? Tell us of any evangelistic services 
you are holding. 

We want to know everything we can about 
your work, and if you will take the time to send 
us a few helpful items we will be glad to incor- 
porate them in our department from month to 
month. Send everything of this nature to the 
Editor, Rev. E. A. King, 620 Malden Ave., Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


How to Conduct an Every-member Canvass 


We copy the following from a pamphlet by 
Cresceus Hubbard, of White Plains, N. Y., on 
the Every-Member Canvass. It is time to con- 
sider this important matter for 1916. Among 
other things he says: 

A committee was forthwith appointed to draft 
- the letter which is an essential part of every 
Every-Member Canvass, and the great care and 
wisdom used in the preparation of this letter 
had no small influence in the successful out- 


come of the canvass. Every person on the 
church roll, whether living in White Plains or 
elsewhere, received a copy of the letter. 

It was mailed not only to every family in the 
congregation and others in the community who 
had no other church home, but it was mailed in 
separate envelope to each individual adult mem- 
ber of the family and to every child old enough 
to be a contributor. Husband and wife were 
urged to divide the family contribution, so that 
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both might share in it, and the younger chil- 
dren were encouraged to make a small pledge, 
and all were urged to remain at home the after- 
noon of the day of the canvass, and give the vis- 
iting team a cordial welcome. 


The pleasant duty of acting as captain of the 
forty workers fell to the lot of the writer, and 
it was one of the most enjoyable tasks in church 
work which he has ever undertaken. It was 
decided that the canvass should be made with 
forty men in one day. This would give each 
team an average of six or seven places to visit. 


We went over the male membership of the 
congregation and selected fifty or more men 
who we thought would be available and willing 
to serve. A personal letter was sent to each of 
these men inviting him to serve on a commit- 
tee of forty to conduct the canvass, and to at- 
tend a meeting of the committee for organiza- 
tion. There were more than forty men at the 
first meeting. At this meeting the plan of the 
campaign was briefly outlined, and every man 
received a copy of the budget for current ex- 
penses, an itemized statement showing the basis 
of income, the proposed benevolence budget for 
1914, and the statement of benevolences for the 
three preceding years, and also some literature 
on the subject procured from the Home Mis- 
Ssionary Societies. 


The following plan was adopted in organizing 
the men into twenty teams: There was pre- 
pared in advance a list of twenty of our ablest 
and most earnest workers, men who we know 
would be willing to serve. This list was dis- 
tributed to the men present with the announce- 
ment that it was made for the purpose of con- 
venience in quickly organizing the committee 
of forty into teams of two each, and the persons 
on this list were asked to select their partners 
from the other group, and the latter were asked 
to select their teammates from those on the list. 

This plan facilitated the organization of the 
twenty teams by reducing the number from 
which a person had the privilege of selection 
one-half, and at the same time leaving the field 
large enough to insure congenial groups. The 
advantage of this plan was the even distribution 
of the strength and efficiency of the committee 
over the entire body of men, so that instead of 
having ten strong teams and ten less promising, 
every team had its full measure of earnestness 
and fitness. 

Another meeting was soon held with ninety 
per cent of the men in attendance. Five min- 
ute talks were given on each of the seven so- 
cieties included in the apportionment plan, and 
a short talk was given on the benefit of the 
canvass to the spiritual life of the church. Much 
interest and amusement, too, was created by a 
dramatic presentation of a visit by one of the 
teams on one of the families. 

Every argument against giving was raised by 
the family, but the visiting team overcame 
every objection and finally won over the fam- 
ily, obtained its good will and a generous sub- 
scription besides. This scene was full of inter- 
est and helpful instruction. It was of particular 
benefit to those who participated in it, and was 
of educational advantage to all who listened. 

Although the preparation for the Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass fell in December, and during the 

_ busy holiday season, we succeeded in holding 
six meetings, including the two preliminary 


meetings mentioned, with an average of attend- 
ance of more than eighty per cent of the com~ 
mittee at large. In addition to the public an- 
nouncements of these meetings, so far as pos- 
sible, personal letters were written to the mem- 
bers of the committee urging their attendance 
and giving notice of the special features to be 
presented at each meeting. j 

In planning the campaign we set up a stand- 
ard for our current expenses and a standard for 
our benevolences. We purposed to reach both 
marks. While we did not assume to instruct 
a contributor as to the amount he should give, 
we were prepared, if he requested it, to lay the 
facts before him in such a way that he could 
easily figure the amount reasonably expected 
of him. 

It was of great advantage to be able to ap- 
proach the contributors with the definite pledge 
of the church that if the canvass was a success 
no other special appeal would be made during 
the year, except by special vote of the church. 
No one was obliged to feel it necessary to hold 
back a certain amount for unannounced ap- 
peals. We reserved, however, the right to take 
up the special Easter offering for the church 
debt. 


The assignment of families to the teams was 
made with great care and study. Three men 
who best knew the families and their circum- 
stances were selected to make the assignments 
and afterwards our pastor carefully examined 
the assignments and suggested some changes. 
Every team had been given the privilege of des- 
ignating the families it preferred to visit. Only 
a few such designations were made, and these 
wishes were respected when there were no 
conflicts. But most of the teams expressed the 
willingness to accept any assignments which 
the committee made, and all the men were in- 
structed to learn what they could about the 
families before making the visits. 

Sunday, January 4, 1914, was the day set 
apart for making the canvass. The morning 
service was devoted to this subject. The usual 
afternoon service was omitted, and the commit- 
tee met in the church for a half-hour devotional 
service at 2 o’clock. We sang a hymn, bowed 
our heads in prayer, and receiving parting in- 
structions and our commission from our pastor. 
Every man was present at this meeting, and 
under its inspiration we went out two by two. 

We found nearly every person at home to re- 
ceive the greetings of the church and to give a 
friendly welcome. Nearly every visit was made 
before six that afternoon, and the teams re- 
turned to the church rejoicing. They had ex- 
perienced the joy that comes from service. The 
ladies, in their eagerness to have some part in 
the campaign, had prepared, it seemed to us, the 
best supper ever served in our church parlors, 
and we sat down to enjoy it while the treasurer 
tabulated the returns. After supper we sang 
a hymn and then one by one the men arose to 
tell of some especially enjoyable visit and ex- 
perience. 

It was an occasion long to be remembered. It 
was apparent that the church had gained many 
friends and that many indifferent ones had been 
brought to renew their interest and activity. It 
was a great joy to find that some of those who 
at first were doubtful about the plan and had © 
raised objections to it returned from the visits 
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filled with enthusiasm. It seemed to us that al- 
most in an hour the church had been lifted to a 
higher plane spiritually. 


As to the financial results, the number of 
weekly subscriptions to the current expense 
fund was increased from 167 to 264. The num- 
ber of regular subscriptions to benevolences 
was increased from about 70 to 175. The total 
increase in gifts to both causes was over $2,000, 
of which nearly one-half was for benevolences. 
Nearly every contributor uses the duplex en- 
velope. We went beyond both marks which we 
had resolved to reach. 


We now have a budget for our benevolences, 
just as we do for our current expenses account. 
For the first time in many years we have a 
working balance in our treasury. This year 
the money for the interest on our mortgage was 
on hand a month before it fell due, and our 
treasurer took pleasure in forwarding to the 
Savings Bank, which holds the mortgage, a 
check on May ist for $210, which was not due 
until June 1st, and there was still left in the 
treasury an amount larger than was on hand 
the corresponding date on the two previous 
years. 

The scheme of our benevolent contributions 
was so mapped out as to create a special fund 
known as the “Miscellaneous Fund,” in addition 
to the money raised for the seven missionary 
societies in the apportionment plan. This fund 
can be used at the direction of the officers to 
meet special calls or to increase the amounts 
given for missionary causes. Over $200 will be 
available from this fund this year, and already 
three worthy institutions, to which our church 


has never before contributed, have received 


financial aid from this fund. 

I have no time to tell in detail of some of the 
other blessings which the church received as a 
result of the Every-Member Canvass. The en- 
thusiasm of the men who took part was not 
short lived, and they were not only willing but 
eager to do further service, and the people in 
the community were more ready to respond 
than ever before. In closing, I will just men- 
tion that on Sunday, May 3rd, this congregation 
received into its membership the largest num- 
ber that has joined since its first communion 
service. Twenty-three were received by letter 
and thirty-four on confession, making in all 
fifty-seven. The story of this large in-gathering 
would not be complete if it did not commence 
with the Every-Member Canvass, held on the 
4th of January. 

Following an Efficiency Conference, held in 
eonnection with the United Missionary Cam- 
paign, at least eight churches of New Haven, 
Conn., and vicinity, held a simultaneous Hvery- 
Member Canvass early in December. The re- 
sults, financial and otherwise, have been grati- 
fying. The following brief reports indicate how 
valuable such a united effort always is: 

At Dwight Place there was a large increase in 
pledges both for benevolences and for home 
expenses. The interest and fellowship stim- 
ulated was the outcome most valued, however. 
Members were asked to write suggestions for 
the good of the church upon their cards, and 
100 or more were received. 

At East. Haven, a larger amount was raised 
for benevolences than the budget called for, and 
while not all desired for home needs was se- 


cured, more was pledged than the renting of the 
pews brought in the year preceding. As a con- 
sequence, the ecclesiastical society has voted to 
discontinue the rental of pews and adopt the 
weekly offering system. 

At Grand Avenue the subscriptions for benev- 
olences were more than doubled. Here it is 
proposed to make the canvassing committee of 
50 a permanent organization, to be employed in 
various ways. 


A PRE-PAID BUDGET. 


We have heard of a church in Illinois where 
the budget for the year was not only solicited 
in January, but also all paid in for the year. 
The following communication, taken from an 
exchange, tells a most interesting and remark- 
able story: 

During the month of November preceding the 
new financial year the pastor called the atten- 
tion of his church to the chaotic manner in 
which they were handling their business. The 
minister tried to drill in the obvious idea that 
whereas we yearly—miraculously—had the 
money for expenses, the nerve strain was vio- 
lent and we should not tempt Providence in any 
such way; that of all institutions on earth, the 
church more than any should be irreproachable 
in the way it raised and disbursed its funds. 
A budget was urged; a finance committee re- 
quested, an auditor asked for. 

From discussion of the matter the budget was 
named, the auditor chosen and the privilege of 
naming a finance committee was given the min- 
ister, who indicated that he desired this com- 
mittee to canvass all the people of the town not 
allied with any other church, in the attempt to 
secure pledges for the total sums needed. 

Upon approaching the person who seemed 
best fitted to act as chairman the good doctor 
said, “Why not go a step farther, and collect 
and bank the entire amount the first of the year, 
instead of merely getting subscriptions?” It 
is faintly remembered that something was said 
about “a bird in hand.” 

The attempt was made with another miracu- 
lous showing, this time a legitimate one. The 
idea appealed to all the citizens, especially the 
business men, and the money was all in the 
bank before February Ist. 

In order that the young people might be edu- 
cated to give, they were asked to appoint a 
finance committee of their own and secure 
pledges on the specified sum per week plan, 
which is not only giving entire satisfaction edu- 
cationally, but is bringing in a substantial 
amount per annum besides. The pride of the 
boys and girls in this church burden-bearing 
is gratifying. : 

Thus this church entered the year with a 
sense of freedom from the financial drag it had 
so long left. It is believed that such a system 
can well be worked in many places, this village 
being an ordinary one. 


“An alarming weakness among Christians is 
that we are producing Christian activities faster 
than we are producing Christian experience and 
Christian faith.’—John R. Mott. 


Ninety per cent of the convicts in Colorado, 
says Warden Tynan, were led to criminal acts 
through whiskey, 
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The Kind of a Financial Report the People Want 


Rev. Tyler Dennett, of Pilgrim Church, Los 
Angeles, has worked out a report blank for the 
use of churches. He says: 

“A monthly report at a mid-week meeting, or 
printed for the Sunday congregations, is no 
substitute for this quarterly report mailed to 
each family in the church. In no other way can 
every family be put in possession of the neces- 
sary information than through the mail. Fur- 
ther, a mere statement of receipts, expenditures 
and balance on hand, is not illuminating to 
many members and does not afford any of them 
a standard by which to measure their own re- 
sponsibility. 

“The standard form of quarterly report here- 
with given is designed to convey the kind of 
information that members will understand and 
wish to know. It places squarely before the 
members of churches receiving home mission- 
ary aid the fact of their dependence, and in such 
a way as to stimulate efforts to improve the 
report each quarter. 

“This form of report, further, gives the trus- 
tees of the church an opportunity to include 
quarterly instead of yearly, new items in the 
budget, sufficient to call for the average per 
capita giving for new members received after 
the annual budget is made up. New members 
should be urged to measure up to the standards 
already set in the church. This can be done 
only by keeping before them the increasing 
needs of the church. 

“It is believed that when this kind of infor- 
mation is placed in the hands of the church 
members regularly mauy people now ignorant 
and consequently indifferent to the financial 
condition of the church will begin to take a 
lively interest in it and a new financial esprit de 
corps created where now it is so sadly lacking.” 

The report blank is as follows, and we sub- 
mit it for study in plenty of time to adopt it, if 
so desired, for the financial year 1916: 


Standard Stock Form For Quarterly Financial 
Statement to Be Mailed to Each Family 
In The Church. 

1. Resident Membership 

last report 


Increase over 


eeeeecee 


2. Contributing members ...... Increase over 
last report ...... 

3. Receipts: Balance on hand, last report 
eekee Envelopes ...... Average per 
month per member ...... Plate offering 
Maeve Per month ....... 

4. Expenditures ...... Per month ...... (Any 
unusual expense to be noted here; omit 
details.) 

5. Balance on hand ...... (date) $....... St 

6. Monthly budget for next quarter .......- 
Deducting estimated plate collections this 
will mean per member ...... per family 


sas scores (It is, of course, understood that 
many members of this church have no 
income, and as in the past, those who are 
able will give for those who can give less 
than their average share.) 

7.° This church receives $........ per month, 
from the Home Missionary Society. If 
each member of this church should give 


SUio arenes per month, in addition to what 
they are now giving the church would be 
self-supporting. 

8. Number of families represented in the 
church ...... Estimated number of in- 
comes .....- . Percentage of families con- 
tributing systematically ...... 


(Only those who contribute by envelope 
or according to a pledge on file with the 
treasurer are reckoned as systematic con- 
tributors; the loose collections seldom 
average more than five cents a Sunday for 
each member of the congregation not con- 
tributing by envelope. This church is, 
therefore, mainly dependent upon the 
systematic offerings of its members.) 


9. Note any increase or decrease over last re- 
port in the following items: 
Increase. Decrease. 
Amount per member, 
per month ...... caveletate 
Per cent of contribut- 
ing families Sele erons 
Amount of Home Missio 
aid per member 


eoeeeee e888 


eooeeseecoee 


Thanksgiving 


HOW TO OBSERVE THANKSGIVING. 

If it has not been customary in your town to 
hold union Thanksgiving services this is the 
year to begin. The sermon might be on some 
phase of “Peace.” There should be an offering, 
the money to go to a local philanthropy. 


In any case, the pastor should preach a 
Thanksgiving sermon in his own church on 
Sunday morning preceding Thanksgiving Day. 
The service can be made very impressive with 
special music and appropriate decorations. 
Sometimes fruits, grains and vegetables are 
used to advantage. We have seen some beauti- 
ful decorations made from farm produce. 


It is a pleasure to stand on the pulpit be- 
tween tall shocks of corn and see the golden 
ears exposed. While this is possible and de- 
sirable in a rural church, it is much more at- 
tractive in a city church. Here is one place 
where the country church can be helpful to the 


city church in providing harvest decoration 
either freely or for a slight remuneration. 


There should be a thanksgiving offering for 
some special object. Envelopes for the offering 
accompanied with a special letter setting forth 
the need should be sent to every person from 
whom a gift might reasonably be expected. At 
this season of the year people will give some- 
thing extra for a worthy cause. 


The pastor can send out a souvenir invita- 
tion to his people inviting them to come to the 
service. This may consist of a Thanksgiving 
message from his own pen and it will do a lot 
of good. This could be sent in place of a letter 
and the offering envelope could be included 
with the folder. 


One church we knew of organized its forces 
into wards, with leaders or captains. One had 
charge of conveyances to bring the aged people 
to church just as in a political campaign on 
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election day conveyances are provided for the 
aged voters. This is an excellent idea. 

; On this day there should be a sort of rally 
in the Sunday School and the boys and girls 
should be at church. They should have a 
special sermon, bearing on Thanksgiving. The 
secret of success in ail such celebrations is 
proper planning in ample time to carry out 
details. Co-operation on the part of the com- 
mittee is, of course, necessary. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT FOR THANKSGIVING 
NIGHT. 
Theresa Wolcott, in “Minister’s Social Helper.” 
In many places where an entertainment is 
desired for Thanksgiving night arrange a serv- 
ice of song called “The Harvest Home,” pic- 
turing in recitation and song God’s goodness 
through the different seasons of the year in 
floral beauty and harvest abundance; or if a 
more secular. entertainment is cared for, it is 
not difficult to make up a program of harvest 
selections in songs, readings, humorous recita- 
tions, monologs, ete. 


THE ‘THANK YOU” BAGS, 


For a number of years our pupils of the Pri- 
mary and Beginners’ classes have had what we 
call a “Thank-you” offering at Thanksgiving 
time. This offering is given to one of the or- 
phan homes in our city. 

About the first of November I have made 
from pretty pieces of bright silk little bags 
measuring from two and a half to three inches 
by three to four inches, with draw-strings of 
ribbon to harmonize. 

These bags I take to the mothers—mothers 
that we want to interest in the work of the 


school—and ask them each to take one for a. 


sample and to make ten bags for me of about 
the same size and in the same manner. Then 
is added the request, “Please be present with 
your ten bags on Sunday, ”” (give 
the date). 

On the Sunday named I have some one ready 
to talk to the children about the “Home,” which 
we want to remember. They hear about the 
babies in the nursery, about the kindergarten 
children, about the school children in the 
“Home,” and we try to help them to understand 
ee much they have that those children do not 

ave. 

After this each child is given a pretty little 
silk bag, into which he is to put their “thank- 
you” money. It is suggested that they can earn 
money in various ways; they can deny them- 
selves candy, soda, and other things so that 
they can have something to give to the children 
that have so little. The “thank-you” bags with 
their contents are to be returned on the Sun- 
day before Thanksgiving. 

When the bags have all been brought to the 
table, during our opening service, we stop for 
a while and sometimes we let some of the little 
ones tell what they did to secure “thank-you” 
money. Then, having kept in touch with the 
mothers, we are able to tell of the self-denial of 
some of our wee ones. 

After this we have a few words of prayer, 
thanking the Father for some of our many 
blessings, and asking him to bless our “thank- 
you” money in helping the little orphans, and 
to bless the children in their service of giving. 


We like to close this service with the little 
se “Thank Him, thank Him, all ye little peo- 
ple. 

For a number of years the children’s “thank- 
you” offering has been from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars.—Mrs. J. S. Harris, Indianapolis, 
Ind., in S. S. Times. 


GRATITUDE AT THANKSGIVING TIME. 


(Suggestion for a “Thanksgiving Message.”) 

Can gratitude be taught? This question is 
like some others: Can generosity be taught? 
Can appreciation be taught? Can a high sense 
of honor be taught? Can obligation be taught? 
Can love, kindness, service, religion be taught? 


The deepest things are taught indirectly— 
“caught,” we sometimes say. One may teach 
that two and two make four; that five times 
seven is thirty-five; that four pecks make a 
bushel. But one may also teach mathematics 
in such a way as to create the conviction that 
God’s laws in the universe are eternal and in- 
evitable, and it is possible to develop habits of 
conduct which are in ready conformity to those 
laws. When mathematics is taught in this way 
it becomes the handmaid of religion. 

Exhortation is not teaching. One.may exhort 
another to be humble, but humility does not 
necessarily follow. If one would teach humil- 
ity he must create a situation out of which 
arises the sense of a great contrast; the con- 
trast between the smallness and the impotence 
of an individual man, and the vast immensity, 
the lofty majesty, and infinite forces of God 
and his universe. One may tell a child that he 
ought to love his mother, but it is the tender 
touch of a real mother which actually awakens 
affection. 

What shall we do at Thanksgiving? The 
President and the Governor will say, “Go to 
church,” “Think of the wonderful prosperity 
which God has given us.” One may think of 
prosperity without being grateful. One may 
take it all as a matter of course, and forget 
what it costs. One may say, “It is mine,” and 
never even know that God sent his rain and 
sunshine, that toiling men have delved deep in 
the dark earth never looking upon the light 
of day, that the hands of other men have stiff- 
ened at the plow and their faces grown bronzed 
before the storm, that women and little chil- 
dren have risen early to spend weary days at 
the spinning jenny and the loom, that machin- 
ists, engineers, firemen and sailors have worked 
long days and nights—often while we slept—all 
to procure, to prepare and to present to us 
God’s gifts. Is it being grateful to forget all 
this? 

As friends and kinsfolk gather for the 
Thanksgiving feast let the bounty be abundant 
and the air be full of mirth and jollity. God 
wants his children to be happy. But some- 
where, somehow, let home and church and 
school teach gratitude. Through all the fun 
and wholesome good-fellowship our people 
need to learn the lesson of human dependence, 
the dependence of man upon God, not asa 
duty nor merely as a debt, but as a privilege. 
This is not learned through exhortation, but by 
taking time to present and consider this world 
as it is without human relationships and com- 


mon needs. 
The ancient Hebrew told the story of the 
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Passover. That thrilling narrative of adven- 
ture brought its appropriate response in the 
sense of obligation to the covenant-keeping 
God. We also have our tales of adventure and 
of national deliverance which may well be re- 
vived, and told about the hearthstone to pro- 
vide the atmosphere of our national Thanks- 
giving Day.—Pilgrim Teacher. 


TEACHING THANKSGIVING GRATITUDE TO 
BOYS. 


In preparing for Thanksgiving in the Sunday 
School, lead the children little by little to an 
appreciation of how much they have for which 
to be thankful. A grateful spirit cannot be 
manufactured; it must grow and growth takes 
time. Telling children that they ought to be 
thankful does little good. A suggestion here 
and there does much by way of cultivation. 

How this was done for some weeks in one 
school is outlined by Hugh Hartshorne in 
“Worship in the Sunday School,” a book that all 
Sunday School teachers ought to read. The 
following story is given there as a part of the 
plan for training in thankfulness, and is an 
adaptation from “Children’s Story Sermons,” by 
H. T. Kerr. Primary and Junior teachers will 
find it especially valuable: 

What Bradley Owed. 

There was once a boy whose name was Brad- 
ley. They called him Tiddly Winks when he 
was young, because he was such a tiny little 
thing. When he was about eight years old, 
he had already got into the bad habit of think- 
ing of everything as worth so much money. He 
wanted to know the price of everything he saw, 
and if it had not cost a great deal, it did not 
seem to him to be of any value at all. 

Now this was rather foolish of him, for there 
are a great many things that money can’t buy, 
which don’t have any price at all. Money can- 
not buy the very best things in the world, as 
you will soon see. 

One morning when Bradley came down to 
breakfast, he put on his mother’s plate a little 
piece of paper, neatly folded. His mother 
opened it, and what do you think was on it? 
She could hardly believe it, but this is what 
Bradley had written: 

Mother owes Bradley— 


MOTETUNNINGLETTANGASs si. els o.eeraseiel stele 25 cents 
EHOT DeCINS FFOOG ai. cols s seeieie sevaotslere’s 10 cents 
For taking music lessons ......... 15 cents 
HO KCT AS a Pieters otestets tev oteseh ac atonece ate miasoneuerers 5 cents 

Total that mother owes Bradley.. 55 cents 


His mother smiled when she read that, but 
she did not say anything. When lunch came 
she put the bill on Bradley’s plate with the 
fifty-five cents. Bradley’s eyes fairly danced 
when he saw the money, and he thought his 
business ability had been quickly awarded. All 
at once he saw that there was another piece of 
paper beside his plate neatly folded just like 
the first one. And when he opened it, what do 
you think he saw? Why, it was a bill from his 
mother! This is the way it read: 
Bradley owes mother— 

KMorsbeine.2o00d: to him’... 5.0.6.6 

For nursing him through his long ill- 

ness with scarlet fever .......... 

For clothes and shoes and gloves 

and playthings 


Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 


Ce ec ey 


For all his meals and his beautiful 


room . Nothing 


Total that Bradley owes mother.. Nothing 
Now what do you think that boy did when he 
read those words? Do you think he put the 
fifty-five cents in his pocket and went off whis- 
tling? I am sure you know better than that. 
No—the tears came into Bradley’s eyes, and he 
put his arms around his mother’s neck, and he 
placed his hand with the fifty-five cents in her 
hand, and said, “Take the money all back, 
mother, and just let me love you and do things 
for you for nothing.” 


A FINANCIAL MARATHON. 


The following card for raising $2,000.00 is 
unique and self-explanatory: 


=z Oma 
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A Twelve Days Marathon 


TO SECURE 
TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 


FOR SIMPSON MEMORIAL 


“The Church that does Things.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE WITHIN ONE YEAR. 


! am the Cheerful Hustler who present- 
ed this card to these Cheerful Givers, and 
to start off with: 


NAME AMOUNT 


I'll give 
So will I 


Put me down 


Me: too = ee eee 
Count on Me 


I'll be One 
I'll be Another 


ke  ———————————Ee 


So do J 


Last, but not least 


SOME WAYS OF RAISING BENEVOLENCE 
MONEY. 


A pastor told us the other day that the 
benevolence apportionment of his church was 
always paid on time. He says that once each 
month, usually, the people bring their gifts 
to prayer meeting. The pastor announces the 
missionary object on the previous Sunday 
morning and they all know what their money 
goes for. 

Sometime ago, when the mines were closed 
down part of the time, they could not give 
much, but now they are giving two weeks in 
the month to make up the shortage. In telling 
us about it the pastor said, “These people have 
been trained to give,’ and this remark is a fine 
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tribute to the work of the former pastor and 
their present one also. 

We recently heard of a church where the 
benevolence apportionment is divided pro-rata 
among the members and the amount is always 
paid on time. 

In another church ten per cent of all the 
money received by the church treasurer is set 
aside for benevolences. 

In still another church we know of, the cur- 
rent expense and benevolence budgets are put 
together and when the pastor’s salary check is 
made out a check is also made out for the con- 
ference benevolence treasurer so that the ap- 
portionment and benevolence sums are paid 
monthly. 

We have heard of one pastor of a small 
church who pays the apportionment himself, 
but we do not think this a wise plan. 


THE MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

In the September Expositor, page 697, we 
printed an article on “Organize a Mothers’ De- 
partment in the Sunday School,” which has 
aroused a deep interest. We have had many 
inquiries about it and in reply would kindly 
recommend the inquirer to write to David C. 
Cook, Elgin, Ill., for printed leaflets and a sam- 
ple copy of his “Mothers’ Magazine.” The plan 
is a good one, and could be made a most help- 
ful connection between the church, school and 
the home. 


A CHURCH SOCIAL COMMITTEE. 


We know of a large city church where few 
socials calculated for all the church people are 
held. A great many socials are held, but for 
the most part they are for societies, clubs and 
classes of people. 

This church has a “Church Council,’ which 
meets monthly, and is composed of representa- 
tives from each department of the church work. 
At this meeting it was decided to form a 
“church social committee” by having each de- 
partment name one member to serve on that 
general committee. 

The Men’s Club, the Sunday School, the 
Ladies’ Societies, the Young People’s Societies 
and all the rest elect some one to represent 
them. Once a month there is a church social 
for everybody planned and worked out by this 
committee. Such a plan can be carried out in 
any church, large or small. 


HOW TO HAVE SUCCESSFUL PRAYER 
MEETINGS THIS WINTER. 


We recently heard Rev. Asa M. Parker, of 
Boston, tell how he conducted his prayer meet- 
ings, and we felt at that time that it would do 
a world of good if his story could be told to all 
our ministers. He got his ideas from the meth- 
ods used at the summer students’ conferences. 

The plan is very simple. Prayer itself is 
made a real subject of study and there is an 
attempt to make prayer real and definite, by 
suggesting subjects, or objects, to pray for. 
There are short seasons of silent prayer for 
certain objects and the leader places before 
the people certain definite propositions to pray 


for. 

This is the method in the great Student Vol- 
unteer conventions. We recently sent a delega- 
tion of young students to one of these conven- 


tions, and when they came back every one told 
in glowing terms of the periods of devotion and 
prayer! They seemed to make a deeper im- 
pression than anything else in the convention. 

Mr. Parker said that he made the atmosphere 
of the prayer meeting devotional and cultivated, 
as best he could, the sense of sacredness. Even 
the spirit of the mysterious is a part of the 
helpful setting. This is what gives much of 
satisfaction to many Christian people. Mr. 
Parker thinks that the lack of this in many of 
our prayer meetings, and church services, has 
caused many people to go over to Christian 
Science, where this atmosphere and spirit is 
maintained. It is worth considering. 

Of course, hymns are sung, the Scripture read 
and the pastor talks, as usual, but the bulk of 
the time is devoted to prayer and the meeting 
becomes a real prayer meeting. 

Mr. Parker referred in the highest terms of 
appreciation to Fosdick’s little book, “The 
Meaning of Prayer” (Associated Press, 124 E. 
28th St., N. Y., 50 cents), which might be used 
as a text book for a series of prayer meetings. 
The book is divided into short sections for daily 
reading and then, after the seventh day, a 
number of pages are devoted to “Comment for 
the Week.” If a pastor could get his people to 
read these chapters each day and then come to 
the prayer meeting he would be solving one of 
the greatest problems in our churches of today. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 

Begin Now. 

Do something for God and man. Take up 
some form of Christian work, however lowly. 
Do not wait to be asked—begin now; offer 
yourself. Do something, even if it be a cross 
to you. Do not be daunted by difficulties. It 
is more than possible, it is highly probable, that 
God has a great career in store for some of 
you, but it will not come to you to begin with, 
neither should you seek it. God will lead you 
to it through the faithful performance of ob- 
scure tasks.—Rey. Charles Brown. 


BIRTHDAY PARTIES. 

The following suggestive item is taken from 
“The Pacific:” The ladies of the church at 
Campbell, Cal., have inaugurated a series of 
birthday parties for the social life of the 
church. All whose birthdays are in March were 
the guests at a most delightful “At Home” in 
the church parlors last week. These in turn 
will be the hosts for all “April Flowers” next 
month. The plan promises to be a most pleas- 
ant arrangement. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
Rey. O. J. Markham. 
“The Folly of Noah’s Carpenters.” 
“A Vision that Transformed a Gloom-Blinded 
Youth.” 
“The Tragic Story of a Defeated God.” 
“A Man who Was Caught in His Own Trap.” 
“Christ, the Peerless Leader.” 


The reasons “Why a boy should be a Chris- 
tian” were quoted in October Expositor from a 
tract published by Crown Publishing Co., 837 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill; 40 cents per 100. 
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A TAKING MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 
INVITATION. 

The following attractive card has come to us 
from a church not named on the card, but pub- 
lished by J. E. Bausman, Church Printer, Phila- 
delphia. The card is in colors and underneath 
the blue label “Which for You” is the printed 
invitation: 


The Men Who Do Believe in the Men's Class’ and Attend It 


MERRY heart maketh a cheerful countenance—Bible. You will be 
A glad and happier after attending the Men’s Bible Class. A brief, 
. bright, brotherly service every Sunday afternoon at 2.30. Better come 


Dickson Avenue Men's Bible Class, 18th and Dickson Avenue 
Rev. H, W.JONES, Teacher 


The Men Who Don’t Believe in Any Class, Nor Attend Any 


PREACH A CILDREN’S SERMON. 
We were invited to preach in a city church 
a few weeks ago and found there a very inter- 


esting custom. The children of the Sunday 
School came up into the main auditorium and 
remained for the opening service. The program 
was like this: 

Prelude 

Doxology 

Invocation 

Children’s Sermon 

Hymn. 

At the singing of the second stanza of the 
hymn the children marched out quietly and the 
service was continued for the adults. This is 
a splendid custom for any minister to adopt. 
This one was so thoroughly established that it 
has continued long after the departure of the 
pastor who started it. 


PEACE PLANS FOR THE SEASON. 

There is no church or pastor that can afford 
to pass by the great opportunity offered this 
year to preach and teach peace. When laymen 
are willing to spend time and money without 
stint to promote peace it is surely the duty of 
the Ambassador of the Prince of Peace to pro- 
mulgate peace principles from his pulpit and 
{in his classes. 

The following news item, taken from the daily 


DOWN WITH THE 


JANUARY Ist, 


$2,200 
WILL YOU HELP? stinini tan 
We Will Need Some Large Gifts If We Raise The Necessary Amount to Meet the Condition Imposed by the Extension Society 


Datta 
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The Church Extension Society has come to our rescue with 
a conditional offer and will pay to the Church $1000 if the 
Church raises a similar amount by 


1 will pay to the First Baptist Church of Cambridge, 
Ma., on the debt, before Jan. 1, 1916, $. oe eel new 
Name 5, sccnnccnun ee ee 


press, is stimulating reading and shows what 
is possible to the man of means: 

“Ror a starter, $1,000,000 will be spent by 
Henry Ford in the world-wide educational cam- 
paign for peace and not war, which the motor 
car magnate announced recently would be his 
big work for the rest of his life. This million 
will constitute the nucleus for a fund which will 
be unlimited. 

“Tt is the belief of Mr. Ford that if men and 
women are given facts, figures and proofs of all 
the horrors of war and shown the benefits from 
peace the time will come when Mars will take 
the count. To reach this object an educational 
campaign of as yet unknown and undreamed 
magnitude will be laid out. It will be devel- 
oped along the same broad and consistent lines 
that have been followed in bringing about the 
tremendous Ford business.” 

As ministers we cannot give much money for 
such a cause, but we can greatly assist in pro- 
moting such a gospel. We have recently come 
upon two very interesting and attractive books 
on the subject. One is “The Christian Equiva- 
lent of War,” by Willard Lyon (Association 
Press, N. Y., 50 cents), the other, “The Fight 
for Peace,” by Sidney L. Gulick (F. H. Revell 
CoFON yy): 

Both of these books are designed for class 
use and we can imagine nothing more profitable 
for the church than the use of one or the other 
of these books for class study. The Adult Bi- 
ble Class might well take up one of these vol- 
umes for careful study. 

Lyon’s book brings in the teaching of Jesus 
in regard to war. Dr. Gulick’s book deals more 
with the great fundamental questions involved 
in international relations. He has chapters on 
“The Ideals and Practices of the Churches in 
Regard to International Peace,’ and one on 
“The Churches and Disarmament.” There are 
no better books for Christians to read this fail 
than these two. They are full of material for 
sermons and for addresses and talks on peace. 


One Hundred Thousand Men. 


The mute appeal from the 100,000 men be- 
hind the bars—still our neighbors and our 
brothers—suggests, at least, some slight mis- 
sionary claim upon our hearts and thought. 
And with many of the great problems concern- 
ing crime and criminals still to be solved, is 
there not a true and a great call to every pas- 
tor and to every church in the land to be more 
than lightly concerned? 


(0) 
The Last Call! N° 140 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH for sometime has been ham- 
pered in its service to this community on account of a bur- 
densome debt. The entire amount of indebtedness at this 
time 1s Been this includes a mortgage of $1,000 on par- FINANCE 
sonage, four $250 notes against the Church building, inte: 
on notes and mortgage and the local debts. San aa S were 
HELP NOW! Lt. C. MARSHALL 
A. C. DUNN 


HERBERT HEARN 

LLOYD WEBSTER 

MRS. J. M. ROBERTSON 

REV. C. M. ROBERTSON 
PASTOR 


1916 WILL YOU HELP? 


Make payment to any 
member of above commit- 
tee and receive receipt. 


We Need Your Help 


“COME-TO-CHURCH” SUNDAY. 

A year or more ago the city of Lowell had 
a very successful church day bringing out 
5000 extra people to the services of the Pro- 
testant churches. They had another such day 
the following year with not quite so much 
success but it was nevertheless a great effort 
and accomplished great good. 

The significant thing about it was that they 
changed the usual invitation from the command 
“Go” to the co-operative invitation “Come.” 
The idea of “Come-to-church” took much better 
than the “Go-to-church” plan that is so com- 
mon. Many of the churches used registration 
cards to secure the names and adresses of 
st’ .ngers. 

“One of the permanent benefits derived from 
this campaign,” says the reporter, “is the ac- 
quaintance formed among the 100 and more 
laymen who participate in the preparatory 
committee meetings and rallies under the 
leadership of an Episcopal layman prominent 
in the business and civic life of the city. This 
organization carried on in a desultory way 
since last year’s Come-to-church Sunday it is 
now proposed to maintain in more vigorous 
fashion as a sort of a counterpart to the Minis- 
terial Union, both being auxiliary to the reviv- 
ing activity of the Federation of Churches. 

“Three months of open-air services on the 
common, with an average attendance of 500, 
crowded union watch night services, in which 
Congregationalists and Methodists participate 
in the Episcopal chancel, and Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian in the Baptist; the Temperance 
Poster and Flying Squadron Campaigns, with 
a resultant permanent temperance organiza- 
tion, are among the other evidences of the get- 
together spirit that is growing in this city.” 


PRINT THIS PRAYER FOR PEACE AND 
CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
We cannot do too much to impress the idea 
of peace upon our people. Just now is the op- 
portune time. The following prayer by Walter 


Rauschenbusch is worth reproducing: 


SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS. 

The following list of sermon topics by the 
Rev. R. M. Pratt, Coupeville, Wash., are unique 
and interesting. Mr. Pratt is to be congratu- 
lated on forming such a series. These words 
of wisdom from the book of Ecclesiasticus are 
printed on the page of the folder with the 
topics: 

“A man’s soul is sometime wont to bring him 
tidings, more than ten watchmen that sit on 
high on a watchtower. 

Studies of the Soul. 
Spice of Life. 
Soul’s Talk with Itself. 
The Growth of the Soul. 
The Eternity of the Soul. 
The Food of the Soul. 
The Price of the Soul. 
The Dark Night of the Soul. 
The Death of the Soul. 
The Angel of the Soul. 
The Gymnastics of the Soul. 
The Music of the Soul. 
The Mistakes of the Soul. 
The Keys of the Soul. 
The Almanac of the Soul. 
The Harvest of the Soul. 
The Star of the Soul. 
The Confluence of Souls. 


The 
The 


MIDWEEK TALKS ON WHAT JESUS 
TEACHES. 

Rev. E. H. Gerhart, Ashland, Pa. 

Teacher. 

Father’s Business. 

Kingdom of Heaven. 

New Birth. . 

Disciple. 

Fear of Death. 

Lord’s Day. 

Practice of Prayer. 

Lost Opportunities. 

Forgiveness of Sin. 

Duty We Owe Our Neighbors. 

Great Command. 

Vine and the Branches. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


A Prayer For Peace 


O Lord, since first the blood of Abel cried to thee from the ground that drank it, 
this earth of thine has been defiled with the blood of man shed by his brother's hand, 
and the centuries sob with the ceaseless horror of war. Ever the pride of kinds and the 


covetousness of the strong have driven peaceful nations to slaughter. 


Ever the songs 


i j i the peo- 
of the past and the pomp of armies have been used to inflame the passions of t 
ple. Our spirit cries out to thee in revolt against it, and we know that our righteous 


anger is answered by the holy wrath. 


wl ae { | 


Break thou the spell of the enchantments that make the nations drunk with the lust 
of battle and draw them on as willing tools of death. Grant us a quiet and steadfast 


mind when our own nation clamors for vengeance and aggression. 
sense of justice and our regard for the equal worth of other peoples and races. 
to the rulers of nations faith in the possibility of peace through 
common people a new and stern enthusias 
diers and sailors for their swift obedience an 
of duty, but inspire them none the less with a hatred of war, 
love of private glory or advancement provoke its coming. 
rejoice to die for their country with the valor L 
methods of matching our strength and more effective way of 


O thou strong Father of all nations, draw all 


our common blood and destiny, 
on a holy brotherhood of peoples. 


creasing sense of DOK 
and thy sun may shed its light rejoicing 


m for the cause of peace. 


Strengthen our 
Grant 
justice and grant to the 
Bless our sol- 
d their willingness to answer to the call 
and may they never for 
May our young men still 
of their fathers, but teach our age nobler 
giving our life for the flag. 
thy great family together with an in- 
that peace may come on earth at last, 


ee EEE 
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WILL YOU HOLD SPECIAL SERVICES? 


Sometime between now and the beginning of 
the year you will doubtless desire to hold some 
kind of evangelistic services either yourself or 
by the aid of some one specially fitted for the 
task. Why not undertake to fit yourself for 
this great privilege? 

To this end we desire to call your attention 
to a remarkable volume called “The Paster 
His Own Evangelist,” published by F. M. Bar- 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio. (Many of our readers al- 
ready have the book but there are new readers 
coming to THE EXPOSITOR who do not know 
of this book). It has an introduction by J. 
Wilbur Chapman and Chas. L. Goodell. It is 
composed of material calculated to help a min- 
ister through a series of meetings and for that 
purpose it is admirable. 


The first general introductory article is on 
“Preparing for a Revival,” by Dr. Goodell. He 
declares that before there can be a revival in 
any church there must be a prepared man as 
well as a prepared message. To give you some 
idea how vigorously he deals with the matter 
we quote this paragraph: 

“We must believe that we are God’s men and 
that we can be used by him—poor and ignorant 
and wicked and weak as we are by nature—if 
only we will surrender ourselves to the full 
tides of his purpose. He has taken peasants 
and fishermen, miners and tinkers, liars and 
libertines, transformed them by his grace and 
made them mighty; and he can do the same by 
us. 

“We must have a very clear conception .of the 
lost condition of men out of Christ and the pas- 
sion which consumed our Lord must fairly 
master us. So long as we can be comforted and 
content with good salaries and social enjoyment 
and men sweeping by unto death, we have no 
right to call ourselves followers of Jesus. We 
are only hirelings and the sheep are not ours.” 

Concerning the “message” Dr. Goodell writes 
in part as follows: 

“The prerequisite for all successful preach- 
ing is conviction. A man may not have many 
articles in his creed, but he needs to have a few 
concerning which he has no doubt whatever. 
If one believes tremendously in these articles 
of religion—man a sinner, Christ a Saviour, the 
present the only safe time for reconciliation— 
he will not be likely to go far wrong on the 
other thirty-six articles. It is the man of con- 
viction who begets conviction. 

“The trouble with much of the criticism and 
speculation of our ministry is that it develops a 
temper of mind which unfits a man to preach 
any truth with great power. It cuts the nerve 
of all religious zeal. The weapon of scepticism 
‘is not the stiletto but the sandbag. It con- 
fuses, benumbs and deadens. People miss the 
note of courage and conviction which once 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting Up Steam” is ‘‘a 
stirring appeal to men who stay away 
from church;”’ “‘timely and strong, sane 
and winsome.” Copies for distribution 
one cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


L. L. BINGHAM, Box 400, ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


_ swelled from the pulpit like a holy symphony, 


and they stand shivering about altars whose 
fires have gone out. 

“Tt is cold comfort for the man who goes to 
church with his heart oppressed by doubt and 
unbelief, to have his burden augmented at the 
preacher’s hand by the latest rationalistic spec- 
ulation. =F 

You will see by these extracts that the boo 
is a living message itself and is an inspiration 
to any man who contemplates evangelistic 
work. Send $2.00 to the publishers or write to 
them about getting the book on the deferred 
payment plan. 


SUNDAY NIGHT HYMN STUDIES. 


At Deer Park, Washington, where Dr. Chas. 
H. Burdick is pastor, the church studied some 
of the great hymns of the church, and after the 
stories of the hymns were told the congregation 
sung them. This is a splendid thing to do in 
any church. 

For any pastor desiring to undertake such a 
program we suggest Robinson’s “Annotations 
Upon Popular Hymns” (F. M. Barton Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio), and Amos R. Wells’ new book on 
“A Treasure of Hymns” (published by The 
United Society of Christian Endeavor,” $1.60 
net). 


ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


INCREAS 


Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
$42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using 
S our Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards 

for almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 
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PERSONAL, 


The president of the University of the State o 
Washington, Henry Suzzallo, is one of the ee 
instances of good Americans who are coming 
out of recent immigrant stock. President Suz- 
zallo’s parents were immigrant Italians. A 
EE uEopic Jew helped him to get his educa- 

* * * 

Rev. J. G. Kemp, of Edinburgh, Scotland, is the 
new pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in New 
York City. 

* * 

John R. Mott becomes General Secretary of the 
International Committee of the Young’ Men’s 
Christian. Associations, succeeding the veteran 
Richard C. Morse, who has been the official leader 
for forty-six years. Mr. Mott’s assnciates will be 
Fletcher S. Brockman and F. B. Shipp. 

* * 


- Dr. John Clifford, the famous English Baptist 
minister, has recently retired from the pulpit. 
The English correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: 

On the last Sunday night. of August he 
preached his last sermon as the pastor of his 
church. He has an immense congregation, com- 

osed mainly of comparatively young people. 

e is seventy-eight years old, and after nearly 
sixty years in the London pulpit he remains the 
beloved friend of the young manhood and wom- 
anhood of the country. He passes to his retire- 
ment surrounded by a body-guard of the young 
—the citizens of the next half-century. He has 
never had but one church. His power on the 
public platform has been as great as in the pul- 
pit and has ever been at the service of any effort 
to promote peace, education and liberty. 

He is far from worn-out. His voice is still 
equal to our largest public halls and churches, 
and his intellect seems as keen and penetrating 
as ever. His last words on Sunday evening 
were: “For nearly sixty-four years I have served 
under Jesus Christ as my Captain. I do not bid 
you farewell. I shall be here; my life has been 
spent with this church.” s 

Anthony Comstock. 

Anthony Comstock, who recently died at the 
age of seventy-one, had long been a conspicuous 
figure in American public life; ridiculed and 
caricatured by some, although honored and in- 
dorsed by men of the highest standards. He 
was a Connecticut man by birth. While still at 
school his brother was killed at Gettysburg, and 
Anthony Comstock at once volunteered to take 
his brother’s place in the ranks; and in the ranks 
he stayed until the close of the war, when he 
came to New York and became a salesman in a 
dry-goods establishment. At this period the 
sight of an obscene book passing among his fel- 
low clerks awoke his disgust and indignation and 
opened his eyes to one of the most hideous 
trades in the world. Learning where the book 
was procured he summoned a policeman and 
went to the place, where he secured the arrest 
of the seller. 

This was in March, 1872; and it was the be- 
ginning of many crusades of a similar kind. At 
that time obscene books and pictures were of- 
fered to boys and young men in shops and by 
push-cart dealers selling fruit and nuts in the 
streets. The post-office was used practically 
without hindrance; and the schools of the coun- 
try were accessible to the most infamous set of 
scoundrels who have ever preyed upon boys and 
girls, 

Anthony Comstock dedicated himself to the 
work of breaking up this infamous traffic, and 
secured the backing of Mr. Morris K. Jesup. 
Within three months more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of obscene things had been 
seized and tons of stereotyped plates destroyed. 
The purveyors of corruption became alarmed; the 
eyes of respectable men and women were 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 
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opened; and in 1873 the New York Society for 
the Suppression of Vice was formed, with the aid 
of such men as Mr. Jesup, William E. Dodge, Pier- 
pont Morgan, Howard Potter, and many others 
of the highest standing. Mr. Comstock was 
made its secretary and special agent, and im- 
mediately started on a crusade which did not end 
until the day of his death. At the risk of his 
life he faced the scoundrels who were making 
a living by this infamous traffic, and he stood 
at the door of every school in the country to pro- 
tect boys and girls from the inroads of vile liter- 
ature. As he became familiar with the field the 
work extended; gambling tools, lottery tickets, 
fraudulent circulars, green goods, and nefarious 
businesses of various kinds felt the touch of his 
iron hand. It was largely due to him that the 
United States ceased to be a partner in these 
vile enterprises. What was called the “Com- 
stock Law,” enacted by Congress in 1873, made it 
possible to exclude vicious matter from the 
United States mails, and Mr. Comstock became 
an inspector in the postal service. 


Attacks were made not only on Mr. Com- 
stock’s reputation, but on his life. He often laid 
himself open to the censure of people of taste, 
for his attacks on pictures were sometimes il] 
judged and unwise, and afforded opportunities 
for ridicule. No one knew what might be called 
his “blind side” better than his friends and sup- 
porters; but, in their opinion, the warfare he was 
waging was much more important than his blun- 
ders of taste, and they stood by him to the end.— 
The Outlook. 

* * 
NEWS. 


The seventh Interdenominational Medical Mis- 
sionary Conference will be held in Battle Creek, 
Mich., Nov. 2-5. Dr. Harlan P. Beach, of Yale 
University, will preside. Among the speakers will 
be Rev. Wm. Axling, Japan; Frank L. Brown, 
of the International S. S. Association; Rev. J. 
H. Franklin, Baptist Board of Foreign Missions; 
Dr. F. C. Stephenson, Canadian Methodist Board; 
Dr. Henry Porter, Syrian Protestant College, Bei- 
rut; Rev. J. P. McNaughton, Turkey. 

® 2 * 


More than 7,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and eighteen are to take part in the 
Minnesota State Fair. They are members of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs organized for the study and 
practice of improved methods of farming and 
gardening and for increasing the pleasures as 
well as the profits of farm and community life. 
In addition to exhibits of the various clubs, there 
will be many demonstrations of those arts and 
handicrafts which add to the comfort of, and in- 
crease the interest in, rural home life.—Inde- 
pendent, / 

* * * 

The brilliant red cloth of the cardinals’ robes 
worn at the Vatican has been manufactured for 
many generations by the same firm of merchants 
at Burtschied, near Aix-la-Chapelle. The secret 
process for distilling the dye is given by father 
to son, with every precaution to prevent any 
outsider from gaining possession of the receipt. 
In this connection it is rather curious to note 
that this family of cloth merchants is of Hugue- 
not descent, and is Protestant today. 

* * * 

Gen. Bramwell Booth, head of the Salvation 
Army, will come to America this fall to begin 
his tour around the world to inspect all Salva- 
tion Army work. 

* s * 

Christian Endeavorers are rejoicing that Dr. 
F, E. Clark is recovering from a severe siege of 
typhoid fever. 

* * * 
he China Inland Mission in fifty years has 
Desiead over 50,000 converts. It has 754 local 
churches in 227 stations, with 1,100 ‘out-stations, 
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in 15 inland provinces of China, all served by 
1,036 consecrated men and women from 22 coun- 


tries, A 
* * * 

In honor of a visit of Mr. Howard, the Sunday 
School secretary for South America, a demon- 
stration was held in Rosario de Sante Fe, Argen- 
tina. Three thousand people from twenty-three 
Sunday Schools filled the Colon Theater. After 
the meeting a procession of 1,500 children passed 
to the Plaza of Saint Rose, where stands the 
statue of Sarmiento, the great Argentine states- 
man and promoter of education. At its base, the 
Rev. Mr, Barroetavena delivered an address on 
the value of Sunday Schools. And this in a city 
with the arch-Catholic name of “the Rosary of 
the Holy Faith !"—Record of Christian Work. 

* 


The National Bible Play Society has recently 
been organized in Las Vegas, New Mexico, to 
produce films showing certain Bible stories, such 
as “Ruth and Naomi,” “The Good Samaritan,” etc, 
ane films will be censored by a board of minis- 
ers. 

They are intended to meet the demand for 
moving pictures in churches and Y. M. CG. A. 
auditoriums. 

The society also plang to establish a play sim- 
ilar to the famous Oberammergau one, to be en- 
titled “Ecco Homo.” E 

* 

The second decennial prize of $6,000, offered by 
the trustees of Lake Forest University, under 
the terms of a bequest from the late Wiliam 
Bross, has been awarded to the Reverend 
Thomas James Thorburn, D. D., LL. D., St. 
Helen’s Down, Hastings, England, for his book 
of Christian apolgetics entitled, “The Mythical 
Interpretation of the Gospels: Critical Studies 
in the Historic Narratives.” The judges of the 
49 manuscripts submitted were President Wil- 
liam Douglas Mackenzie, of Hartford Seminary; 
Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, 
and Professor Benjamin L. Hobson, of McCor- 
mick Seminary. The first prize was awarded to 
the late Prof. James Orr, of Glasgow, for his 
book on “The Problem of the Old Testament.” 

* * * 


James R. Hopley, of Bucyrus, Ohio, who issues 
weekly copy for a large display ad which a num- 
ber of newspapers have been using to stimulate 
church attendance, says that one Ohio paper which 
used these ads for a year felt that the results 
had been good, but the editor said that only two 
persons in the community—one minister and the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A.—had commented fa- 
vorably on the use he made of his paper and 
the expense he was put to in order to stimulate 
church attendance.—Continent. 

” * * 


Somewhat over a year ago Mr. H. Z. Duke, of 
Texas, began to give to religious uses the pro- 
ceeds of his twenty-one nickel stores, keeping 
the covenant he and his wife had made as to 
their money when their savings should amount 
to $100,000; hereafter every penny earned will 
be used in Christian work. 

* * * 


The leaders of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment are asking men and women to pray for the 
National Missionary Campaign, which opened the 
first of its seventy-five great conventions for 
men, in Chicago on Oct. 14. Individuals in pri- 
vate, families at their family altars, pastors in 
their pulpits, attendants at church prayer meet- 
ings, and other groups are requested to offer per- 
sistent prayer for the campaign and all who 
participate in it. 

* * * 

Over a year ago Baltimore secured a desirable 
site for a tabernacle for Billy Sunday meetings. 
They are paying $3,500 a year rent to have a 
suitable site for a tabernacle when Billy Sunday 
comes to them. The Men’s Interdenominational 
Council of Duluth are proposing to do the same 
thing. 

Syracuse, Trenton, Baltimore and Louisville 
will probably be visited by the “Sunday party” 
before vacation time next summer, 


The American Sunday School Union aims to es- 
tablish Sunday Schools in unchurched communi- 
ties. In the Central District alone last year new 
schools were established in 177 such communi- 
ties with 7,174 pupils. 


Among settlements of foreign peoples of a 
wholly Fifterent religious training, of a different 
civilization from ours, the undenominational Kee 
ganization has an advantage in its Set EL 
These missionaries talk of but one book, e 
Bible, and of but one person, Christ. Yet the re- 
sults of the work is conserved by having these 
schools develop into churches allied with Bee 
strong denominetee iene: one being e- 

rmined by local conditions. 
ae the Pennsylvania county out of the schools 
among a foreign population came one United 
Presbyterian, two Methodist, and four Presby- 
terian churches. e %, : 

tal income of American Foreign Mission 
Bounes 4H 1914 was $17,168,611, an increase of 
$1,124,980 over the receipts for 1913 and nearly 
three times the amount contributed the first year 
of the present century. Native churches in mis- 
sion lands contributed $4,243,967 to Christian 


work, A . * 


GENERAL. 


In an article in The Bible Magazine on South 
American students, Bishop Stuntz tells of the 
thousands of these students and of their hos- 
tility to Christianity. As these men with trained 
minds are certain to become the leaders of the 
South American continent in a few years, the 
situation presents a eee of menacing pro- 

ions in missionary strategy.’ 

as the cause, Bishop Stuntz says: All 
over South America the men and women who 
have aspired to be considered cultivated and 
modern in their thinking have revolted against 
religion in the only form in which it has ever 
been presented to them. Not more open and 
unashamed were infidelity and scoffing at the 
Roman Catholic Church in the lurid days of the 
French Revolution than are the same unbelief 
and defiance of what they consider religion on 
the part of the vast majority of thinking men in 
South America today. From birth they have had 
it drilled into them that there is but one form of 
Christianity, and that all other so-called 
churches are made up of infidels. All who do not 
accept the doctrines, the saint-worship, the im- 
possible thaumaturgy of Rome are atheists and 
fit only for anathemas in this world and the 
wrath of God beyond the grave. Its teachings 
have been a travesty on much that Christ com- 
manded them “to do and to teach,” and many of 
its priests and leaders have been men of cor- 
rupt lives and have conspired to suppress all 
liberty of the spirit and of the mind in the na- 
tions where it has had almost unlimited author- 
ity and power. : 

In consequence, many men, unable to distin- 
guish God apart from an ecclesiastical system, 
have turned to atheism. These students are not 
weaklings. The fond conceit that the Teuton 
and the Saxon have the brains of the human race 
will answer for the provincial in attitude; but 
those who rub against the Latin people in South 
America, with their strong touch of Indian blood 
often giving a kind of staying power where the 
pure Latin has not shown that quality, have that 
ridiculous notion quite exploded. The Latin 
minds is of fine temper. It has been repressed for 
centuries by an intolerant ecclesiastical policy. 
It has been cramped and harried, and those who 
dared to think went the way of Huss, if they 
were supposed dangerous enough to demand ex- 
treme measures. With liberty of mental move- 
ment, and the right of private judgment in the 
realm of religion, the Latins will resume the place 
in world leadership which has been taken from 
them by the Roman Catholic Church. The Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic missionary to the Latins needs 
to bear in mind that Christianity was Latin be- 
fore it was either Anglo-Saxon or Teuton, and 
that the very missionary zeal of which we are 
inclined to boast as though it were a racial trait 
of ours was Latin when Christianity was brought 
to the lands of our forefathers, 

* * * 


The Theater as the Dramatic Editor Sees It. 


In the October McClure’s an editor of the 
theatrical page of a big city daily is explaining 
why 763 theaters are “boarded up” in the west- 
ern cities while “the Chautauquas and Lyceum 
bureaus take in the coin,” and this igs how he does 
it: “Oh, no, we haven’t boarded up all of our 


legitimate houses,” replied Bob M———, but 
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with the exception of a few big hits the business 
was nothing to brag about. And unless the 
managers send out a different class of attrac- 
tions next season, it will be worse. 

Our half-filled theaters represent the revolt 
of the clean-minded West against the theatrical 
standards set by Broadway. 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking,” went on 
the newspaper man. “There’s a little too much 
glass around this town for me to swing stones 
quite so freely. Yes, we have a divorce court 
that’s tolerably busy, a red-light district and 
white slavery, but we don’t take our wives and 
daughters to look at them, and we don’t want 
them introduced to our young people under the 
guise of a moral lesson or warning. We prefer 
to fight vice with legitimate weapons, not by the 
aid of the footlights. 

“Season before last, our daughters made the 
acquaintance of thieves, crooks and counter- 
feiters in evening clothes or cloaked with mock- 
sentiment. This season, they have been intro- 
duced to rear rooms of saloons, houses of pros- 
titution, white-slave headquarters, procuresses 
and cadets, a fine lot of things for a clean- 
minded young woman to see! If New York has 
many more plays like that headed westward, 
you can depend upon it that the theaters here 
mt pe boarded up long before the next season 

TS 

“You home-loving, regular New Yorkers do not 
set the dramatic standards. They are set by the 
riff-raff of your town and ours, by the men and 
women of your city who have no homes worth 
staying in, and by the men—and, yes, the women 
—from cities like mine, who will patronize an 
attraction in New York which they would not sit 
through at their home theater, * 

‘The New York verdict of approval placed on 
shows which appeal to degenerates or sensation- 
seekers only, will board up our theaters.” 

But your city must have amusement.” 

They have it—automobiles, concerts, lectures, 
movies. But they are suspicious of New York 
successes. And outside of cities this size, the 
hunger for entertainment is met by the Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum Bureaus. If the New York 
managers had any idea of the money which these 
bureaus are coining, they’d revise their plays, 
and come nearer the taste of the ‘provinces,’ as 
they call us. 

“Take it from me, this rebellion of the decent 
people against the indecent play will eventually 
paralyze the so-called legitimate theatrical busi- 
ness, and make millionaires of both the moving- 
picture producers and the lyceum managers. 
What is needed is a fresh deal—with the opin- 
ions and traditions and decency of the road taken 


_into consideration.” 


This is the present-day theater in the eyes of 
a theatrical editor, shown to the public in the 
pages of a popular magazine, 


The American Magazine has been offering 
prizes for the best letters about the Jews. One 
of these letters, written by a Jew, follows: 

The Jew is Dives; the Jew is Lazarus. 

The Jew is Carl Marx; the Jew is Rothschild. 
The Jew is Felix Adler; the Jew is a gunman. 
7 es Jew is a wanderer; the Jew clings to the 

ale. 

The Jew is Shylock; 
Hirsch, 

The Jew is Disraeli; the Jew is Herzl. 

The Jew is Spinoza; the Jew is Maimonides, 

- The Jew owns Broadway; the Jew is home- 
ess. 

The Jew is Judas; the Jew is Jesus. 

eaere are millions of Jews; “‘the’’ Jew does not 
exist, 


the Jew is Baron de 


* * * 
World’s Harvest Calendar, 
Somewhere every month in the year harvesters 
are clicking. According to Farm and Fireside 
he world’s schedule for cutting grain is as fol- 
Ows: 
January—New Zealand, Argentina, 
February—East India, upper Egypt. 
March—Egypt, Chili. 
April—Asia Minor and Mexico. 
May—Asia, China, Japan, Texas. 
June—Turkey, Spain, southern United States. 
July—United States, Austria, southern Russia, 
Germany, Switzerland. 
August—Canada, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Poland. 


7 September—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Si- 
eria, 
October—Northern Russia, Siberia. 
November—uUruguay, Australia, 
Then it all starts over again, beginning with 


New Zealand and Argentina. 


* * * 

An American physician in the French military 
hospitals discovered what he believed to be a 
remedy for “gas gangrene.” An American girl 
serving as nurse believed in the physician’s 
serum, and consulting no one, inoculated herself 
with the germs of “gas gangrene.” When the 
almost surely fatal disease had sufficiently de- 
veloped she presented herself for treatment. 

Now there is a known remedy for “gas gan- 
grene.” It is known because the girl has been 
cured. The human experiment has been success- 
ful and hundreds or thousands of human lives 
will be saved. 

The name of the girl is Mary Davies. The war 
has produced no greater hero.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

e * * 
Industrial Commission Reports. 

The nine members of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations were unable to make recom- 
mendations supported by a majority, but many 
reports have been written and submitted. Some 
are signed by four members, some by three and 
others by two. Those which have excited the 
most comment were signed by Chairman Walsh 
and the three representatives of employes or 
workingmen. One of their many recommenda- 
tions is that no one shall take more than $1,000,- 
000 by inheritance, the excess to go into a public 
fund which shall be used for education, social 
service, roads, irrigation, rural credits and other 
things. Congress is asked to provide a consti- 
tutional amendment forbidding the courts to de- 
clare legislative acts unconstitutional. The Rock- 
efeller and Carnegie Foundations are attacked 
as a menace to the national welfare. Congress 
is urged to subject them to investigation and 
regulation. Mr. Rockefeller and his son are held 
responsible for the Colorado labor war, and the 
conviction of John R. Lawson is called the 
crowning infamy of Colorado’s bad record. Wom- 
an suffrage is supported, and a Federal inquiry 
concerning wages and labor conditions, with an- 
nual reports, is desired. Unrest, the four say, 1s 
due to an unjust distribution of wealth, unem- 
ployment, denial of opportunity, low wages, and 
denial of justice in the making and the adminis- 
tration of law. 

A report signed by Prof. Commons and Mrs. 
Harriman finds causes of unrest in the failure 
of the administration of labor laws and in popu- 
lar distrust of municipal, state and national 
government. It is recommended that a federal 
fund for social service be created by a high tax 
on large inheritances. This tax, it is said, would 
yield $200,000,000 a year, and the money should 
be expended by a federal commission, with the 
aid of an advisory council, for unemployment in- 
surance, old age pensions, hospitals, industrial 
education, rural credits, homes for workingmen, 
etc. The reports, exceeding 200,000 words, are 
appearing in instalments, They contain hun- 
dreds of recommendations, with discussions of 
many questions.—The Independent. 


A minister in a city pulpit was somewhat 
criticised for not dealing specifically with cer- 
tain problems of the working man. The minis- 
ter was preaching to employers of labor as well 
as to laborers themselves. He preached the same 


Gospel for both, the Master’s doctrine ot 
stewardship in relation to all material possi- 
bilities. A young man in the congregation was 


i of a paper mill in the forests of 
vee: Now Vore. one Saturday night the treas- 
urer came home and told his wife that becauee 
of a panic in the money centers he was not ae 
to get another cent for the enterprises at a 
mill, that the mill would have to close down, an : 
that two hundred laborers would be thrown oe 
of work. The wife encouraged her husband to) 
be at his place in the regular church service the 
next day. Something in the inspiration of that 
service, in the singing of the hymns, in the 
words of the preacher, in the spirit that pre- 
vailed among the people, quickened the treas- 
urer’s conscience to a newer realization of the 
great hardship that would be inflicted by closing 
the mill, and loosened within him fresh springs 
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of intellectual and moral resource. He went 
forth to make one more effort; that effort suc- 
ceeded and the mill was kept running. If now, 
the mill had stopped and the people in that New 
York church, in response to an appeal from their 
minister, had sent second-best garments, last 
year’s magazines, and some money to the men 
out of work in the forests of northern New York 
the incident might have been trumpeted far and 
wide as an illustration of a church’s doing some- 
thing specific for the unemployed. But was not 
something specific and practical done by the 
inspirational life-giving of a minister who may 
never have become aware of the fact that his 
preaching helped to keep a factory in northern 
New York from stopping work?—Bishop F. J. 
McConnell in The Bible Magazine. 


* * * 


What is advertising? Is it confined to an- 
nouncing without undue modesty or moderation 
the merits of a particular food, or soap, or rail- 
road, or anything else for which we are obliged 
to pay money if we wish to use it? What is the 
essential difference between calling a man’s at- 
tention to a new brand of tea, by means of space 
in a magazine, and a new brand of philosophy 
or theology—by space in another part of the 
same magazine? The truth is, whenever we urge 
the acceptance of anything on the part of our 
fellow-men we are advertising it. 

Now in the strictly commercial field advertis- 
ing is approaching the status of a science. Even 
the psychological laboratory is employed in de- 
termining the best methods for attracting at- 
tention, stimulating interest, and inducing pur- 
chase. A much smaller proportion of the money 
spent in advertising is wasted today than twen- 
ty-five years ago. Efficiency is the watch-word 
here as elsewhere in the business world. In a 
recent address before a club of advertising men 
one of the most prominent advertising agents 
in the country made this remark: “It is all very 
well to interest thousands, It is much better to 
convince hundreds and bring them to the point 
of action.” 

The most successful pastor should be the one 
who can do the most toward setting his church 
to work to win souls rather than to attract 
crowds.—R. M. Kurtz in The Bible Magazine. 


* * * 


Charles Stelzle accounts for the prevailing 
listlessness of the brotherhood movement thus: 
“Speeches and sandwiches have killed the broth- 
erhood movement in the churches. The brother- 
hoods have literally dug their graves with their 
teeth. Instead of being inspired by Mazzini’s 
eall, ‘come and suffer,’ they were fooled by the 
Swan song, ‘come and eat.’ 


Prayer that has to do with needs of which the 
congregation has never become aware is, of 
course, futile, and prayer which merely utters 
what anybody could say is likewise futile. But 
prayer which senses the need of the hearts in 
the congregation, and then states that need so 
that it becomes clear to the people themselves, 
performs a real spiritual service. 

So with preaching. If the people go from the 
house saying: “I never thought of that before, 
the minister need not feel very greatly compli- 
mented. If nobody ever thought of a particular 
truth until some particular preacher stated it, 
the chances are that that truth is of no particu- 
lar consequences. But if the people go from the 
church saying: “I often have half-thought that 
myself and am thankful for a clear statement,” 
real spiritual result has been obtained.—Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, in The Bible Magazine. 


TT 


(Continued from page 155.) ‘ 

“was beginning to seek after the God of David.” 
He is one with Amos and Micah in denouncing 
the social injustice and moral corruption of the 
upper classes. His restored Israel does not de- 
fraud nor lie nor deceive. It is peaceful and 
happy. The simple elements of morality are 
what he insists upon. 


But Zepheniah’s horizon is wider than the 
bounds of Israel. Jehovah rules the nations, 
Philistia and Moab and Ammon, as well as 
Israel. The Day of Jehovah is a day of judgment 
upon them also. The picture of this “great and 
terrible day’’ is one of the most striking in the 
book. The epithets are of trouble and distress, of 
storm and darkness, all vague and terrifying. 
Thomas of Celano based his great medieval hymn 
of judgment upon this passage. His first line 
but reproduces one Zephaniah’s lines. “Dies irae, 
dies illa’—day of wrath is that day. 


The book falls into two divisions: the first, 1:1- 
3:8, which warns of the day of judgment; the 
second, 3:9-20, which sings of the day of res- 
toration. Verses 14-20 close the book with an 
exultant song of joy and praise, because Jehovah 
is again with them. The golden age to the Jew 
was not in the past but the future. Alone 
among the religions of the world Judaism and its 
greater daughter, Christianity, are religions of 
joy and song. A Christian who is not happy be- 
lies his religion. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Let the pastor give a running exposition of 
these three chapters. Afterward ask eight or 
ten young people to read the book—using the 
American Standard Version if possible—each one 
reading a paragraph, or two in case of the 
shortest ones. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Bible Magazine, October. 10 cents. 
Sermons That Respond to Needs, Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. 

South American Students and Missionary Strat- 
egy, Bishop Homer C. Stuntz. 


The Atlantic Monthly, October. 35 cents. 

The Extirpation of Culture, Katharine F. 
Gerould. 

Democracy and Literature, Charles H, A. 
Wager. 


Samuel Bowles, Gamaliel Bradford. 
Adventures in Philosophy, Ellwood Hendrick. 


The Outlook, September 22. 10 cents, 
Panama and the Conquest of the Tropics, 
George H. Blakeslee. 


The Outlook, September 29. 10 cents, 
The Turkish Atrocities in Armenia, 
“Mercenary America,’ Mary Dewhurst. 


The Outlook, October 6. 10 cents. 
The Mexican Problem, Edward I. Bell. 
The Herr Director and the Religious Spirit, 
Edward A. Steiner. 


Everybody’s Magazine, October. 15 cents. 
Leaders Toward World Peace—True Ones and 
False Ones, William Hard, 


Harper’s Magazine, October. 35 cents. 
In Search of a New Land, I., Donald B. Mac- 
millan., 
The Party of the Third Part, Walter EH. Weyl. 


eatican Historical Liars, Albert Bushnell 
art. 
The Friendly Chickadee, Walter Pritchard 


Eaton, 


The ets ome Journal October. 15 cents. 
a eally Is e Minister’s Job? Jose 5 
Odell, D. D. oO oa 
The World’s Work, October. 25 cents. 

The Military Balance Sheet in Europe, ————_. 

Reed es Sane of Everything, Frederick 

odd. 

An American’s Impressions in Russi 

R. McCormick. mies 
The Century, October. 35 cents. 

Meddling With Our Neighbors, Lincoln G. Val- 

entine. 

The Average Voter, Walter Weyl. 

Rome Rampant, T. Lothrop Stoddard. 


The American Magazine, October. 15 cents. 
Youth Leads the Way—The Canning Girls, 
The Literary Digest, September 25, 10 
The Voice of the Little Peoples: a 
McClure’s, October. 10 cents. 
Twelve Years With Alcohol. 
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_ The Mid-Week Service. 
: In planning for the interleaved Bible the pub- 
lisher of The Expositor examined some seven 
hundred sermons to see to what books the min- 
isters turn for their texts. The tabulated list 
contained some surprises. One of these is that in 
the texts of these seven hundred sermons thir- 
teen books of the Bible were not represented. 
The thought comes to us to devote the prayer- 
meetings of this month to studies in these omit- 
ted books. 
General Topics for the Month: Some Neglected 
Books. 
I. THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 

A BOOK STUDY. 

Expository Notes. 

The average church attendant hears little and 
knows less about the book of The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. But, in the light of present day 
events, it would seem that it might have a new 
modern interest. As we read Jeremiah’s vivid 
picture of the miseries of the siege and capture 
of Jerusalem, we realize that it is like the mag- 
azine accounts of the conditions in Belgium and 
Poland in this year of our Lord 1915. The wail 
of the people twenty-five hundred years ago 
might be repeated by the people of today without 
more change than is required by the translation 
from oriental to occidental speech. 

This book was probably written shortly after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzer, 
and the deportation of the king and nobles to 
Babylon. This “saddest wail in all literature” is 
intense in thought, although elaborate and arti- 
ficial in form. It is in Hebrew poetry and con- 
sists of five poems, the first four of which are 
alphabetic acrostics. Each verse of chapters 1, 
2 and: 4 beging with a letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet, generally in regular succession, with a 
few instances where two letters are transposed. 
Three verses in succession begin with each let- 
ter in chapter 8. In chapter 5. the number of 
verses equals the number of letters in the He- 
brew alphabet, but the initial alphabetic order 
is dropped. Incidentally, the book is much easier 
to read and more intelligible in the American 
Revision. J 

Six hundred years after this, when the Ro- 
mans captured Jerusalem, Titus had a medal 
struck in commemoration of his victory upon 
which was the figure of a weeping woman be- 
neath a palm-tree and the inscription “Judaea 
capta.” 

But Jeremiah had embodied the same concep- 
tion in words long before. The book of Lamenta- 
tions begins by picturing Jerusalem as a prin- 
cess, who has fallen upon evil days. She spends 
the night hours in weeping. Her friends and 
lovers have fled. She has lost all of her majesty 
and glory, and has become an object of con- 
tempt. In the beginning of each of the first 
two chapters, a bystander tells the tale of her 
woes, while in the last part of each chapter she 
speaks for herself. In the third chapter the 
prophet speaks in the first person, uttering his 
own personal wail of grief. “Poets learn in sor- 
row what they teach in song.” 

Reading the book through about four things 
appear through the oriental imagery. First, the 
pitiable condition, the misery of Jerusalem and 
her inhabitants. Second, the blow that this is 
to the Jews’ religious beliefs and their proud 
hopes. Beyond the facts of the loss of property, 
the destruction of their homes and the insults 
and sufferings inflicted upon the people, is the 
thought that this desecration has fallen upon 
“the city which Jehovah had chosen and. the 
house which had been built for his name.” No 
pilgrims now come to her feasts, her gates are 
desolate, her priests are idle. God has rejected 
his own people, he has become an enemy of the 
chosen nation! 

Third, there is recognition of the fact that 
these things have come upon Jerusalem because 


of her sins. 


Fourth, these sufferings were sent upon her b 
Jehovah himself. They are penalties inmicted 
by a loving father upon a disobedient child. The 
intent is to bring Judah back into the ways of 
righteousness, 
ee sree 7 Beh eer acknowledge their sins 

urn to Jehova n prayer for deliver a 
(1:20; 3:55-59;5:19-22), gaa bce 

In the midst of all this distress the prophet has 
a surprising confidence in Jehovah. He does not 
think Judaism “has broken down.” Through all 
these afflictions he has a supreme trust in the 
Divine power and goodness. Destruction and 
captivity do not make him think Jehovah is 
blind or indifferent or unintelligent. To him all 
this is but the severity of a father because Israel 
had sinned grievously—a penalty for reforma- 
tion—and he closes by turning to Jehovah with a 
prayer full of pathos. 


Plan for Our Meeting, 

See that each person has a Bible. Divide the 
audience into four parts, assigning to each sec- 
tion one of the four things noted above, and 
asking each division to read verses in Lamenta- 
tions in which these thoughts appear. 

In looking over these chapters we may discover 
that some persons have read them in the past 
and used the phraseology in our hearing. Ask 
for familiar sentences (such as 1:1 first clause, 
or 3:27) or familiar phrases (such as “sorrow 
like unto my sorrow,” “wormwood and gall,” “he 
doth not afflict willingly.’’) 

Ask for verses which might make good texts 
for sermons, 


II. OBADIAH—RETRIBUTION, 


Obadiah 15. 
Expository Notes, 

The book of Obadiah ig the shortest in the Old 
Testament. The person of Obadiah is absolutely 
unknown to us beyond his name, which means 
servant of Jehovah. The aim of the bock is to 
announce judgment on Edom and exaitation for 
Israel. 

The people of Edom were the descendants of 
Esau; they dwelt in a narrow strip of hill-coun- 
try extending from a little below the Dead Sea 
to the head of the Arabian Gulf. They were 
Israel’s ancient enemies. After the wandering in 
the wilderness of Sinai, when Israel came for the 
second time to Kadesh-Barnea, Moses sent mes- 
sengers to the king of Edom asking permission 
to cross his territory on the way to Canaan. 
Edom bluntly and emphatically refused, whether 
for considerations of kinship or of commerce. So 
Israel was compelled to make a long detour 
round the land of Edom, and the resulting enmity 
lasted all through Israel’s history, until in the 
days of the Maccabees the two nations were 
united. Herod the Great was an Idumean, 1. &., 
an Edomite. 

The Edomites were a shrewd people, “famous 
for their secular wisdom, but no allusion to their 
religion ig made in the Old Testament.” They 
did not seem to worship even heathen gods. At 
the time of a capture of Jerusalem, probably that 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites had joined 
hands with the enemy to harrass the Jews, and 
this book condemns them for that act and pro- 
nounces judgment upon them. As the prophet 
sees this judgment, it is_to consist in their 
suffering what they had made Judah suffer. This 
is the expression of a deep-seated feeling in the 
human race. Our instinctive desire is to see the 
wrong-doer feel in his own flesh and nerves the 
anguish which he has inflicted upon another— 
“ag thou hast done, it shall be done unto thee. 
In the Old Testament this “lex talionis” is em- 
bodied in the Mosaic code, “eye for eye, tooth for 
ooth.” Ape 
‘ If it were possible to keep this in the cold, 
calm region of judicial severity, all might be 
well, but in practice feelings of revenge and 
hatred were aroused, in which all parties lost 
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sight of education and reformation—the real 
aims of penalty. 

In the New. Testament the fundamental prin- 
ciple is cleared of grosser elements, raised to a 
higher plane. The law of retribution is seen as 
the law of cause and effect; “thy dealing shall re- 
turn upon thine own head,” not by the retalia- 
tion of the wronged person, nor even by judicial 
penalty, but by the inevitable action of the 
spiritual law of cause and effect. Each wrong 
action may have a result for evil upon the object 
of it, but it has a deeper effect for ill upon the 
doer himself. And so Jesus tells his disciples, 
“With what measure ye mete it shall be meas- 
ured to you again.” Luke 6:37, 38. 

Instead of looking at penalty as retaliation or 
retribution, the New Testament view is the im- 
personal one of inevitable consequence. The 
guilty person is criminal and jury and judge 
himself. Suffering, loss, in some form are the 
unescapable effects of the cause, wrong-doing. 
In common phrase, “he has nobody to blame but 
himself.” “Thy dealing shall return upon thine 
own head.” ‘With what measure ye mete’”’— 
whether for good or ill—*it shall be measured to 
you again.” ‘**Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Ask a Sunday School pupil to commit to mem- 
ory and repeat in prayer-meeting Luke 6:37, 38; 
Gal. 6:7. 

Topics for discussion. Instances of the law of 
cause and effect in the spiritual realm. In the 
practical world. The application of this law for 
good—(the constructive application). Reward 
rather than retribution. 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it. 
—Longfellow. 
* * * 


The huntsman of Farmestein was shot in the 
forest by some unknown hand. Twenty years 
afterwards his son, who had obtained the posi- 
tion formerly held by his father, shot at a stag; 
but, missing it, hit an unseen man. As he lay 
dying, he said to the huntsman: “I am the man 
who shot your father twenty years ago just here 
under this oak. The very ground where we 
now are was dyed with his blood; and it has evi- 
dently been destined that you, son of the mur- 
dered man, should on this very spot, without any 
thought or intention of such a thing, avenge the 
act on me. God is just!” he exclaimed and ex- 
pired.—Sunday School Magazine. 

* * * 


Is there anything more astonishing or awe- 
some than the nemesis that befell the grafters in 
one of our states two or three years ago? The 
country was appalled at the disclosure of cor- 
ruption in connection with the building of a state 
capitol, when hundreds of thousands of dollars 
had been stolen by prominent men. A few were 
put on trial and were convicted. A year later 
the papers pointed out what retribution had 
taken many of them. The ex-state treasurer had 
died before he could be taken to the prison to 
which he had been sentenced. One contractor 
was very ill, another a nervous wreck, a third 
was dying of an incurable disease brought out 
by worry over his disgrace, and the builder had 
died after a lingering illness brought on by the 
same cause. The warrant clerk who knew what 
was going on had died suddenly under suspicion 
of suicide, and the traveling auditor had become 
insane, 

ee cd * 
_ Admiral Schley was asked what he was think- 
ing about during the battle of Santiago. Schley 
replied: ‘Well, you would hardly guess. In the 
midst of that thrilling engagement which re- 
sulted in the destruction of Cervera’s fleet that 
Sunday morning my mind was continually going 
back three hundred years, when the Spaniards 
drove my ancestors out of Spain. I thought how 
strange it was that I was there to help pay that 
debt by the humiliation of that nation.” God 
has so ordered the world that the law of retribu- 
tion never fails. 
[See illustration 191]. 


Ill. PAUL’S LETTER TO PHILEMON. 
Philemon. 
Expository Notes. 

General background. This is a personal letter 
to a friend, called out by a special occasion. | 

Philemon was a man of wealth in the Phrygian 
city of Colossae. He was also a man of import- 
ance in the Christian community there, his house 
serving as the regular meeting-place for the 
Christians. He was one of Paul’s_ converts, 
though Paul had never been to Colossae. He had 
evidently been kind and helpful to the poorer 
Christians. Among his slaves was one Onesimus, 
who had apparently appropriated some of his 
master’s cash, run away, and drifted to Rome. 
Here, how we know not, he came into contact 
with Paul. Perhaps Epaphras, a Colossian, met 
him in the crowds on the Roman streets and 
brought him to Paul’s lodging, and Paul brought 
the repentant fugitive to Christ. Then, because 
Onesimus was legally a slave and actually a 
thief, Paul tells him he must make restitution to 
his master, at least by returning to service. To 
encourage the penitent and fearful youth, Paul 
says he himself will be responsible for the stolen 
—and spent—money. In ninety-nine cases in 
a hundred, if Philemon had not been a Christian, 
to send Onesimus back would have been to ex- 
pose him to torture, more or less severe accord- 
ing to the good nature of the master. Philemon 
is a Christian, but he is also an injured and ex- 
asperated master, so Paul gives Onesimus a let- 
ter to Philemon to smooth the way for him, 

After some graceful compliments to Philemon 
upon his good deeds, Paul asks mercy for Onesi- 
mus. He omits nothing that may influence Phile- 
mon, putting in little touches of pathos—paint- 
ing his own picture as an old man and a prisoner 
—and making his request as a favor to himself, 
though hinting at his right to command. Then 
Paul brings forward Onesimus, not as a runa- 
way slave nor even as a useful servant, but a 
brother Christian. While offering to be respon- 
sible for the amount of Onesimus’ defalcation, he 
gently hints that Philemon owes to him all of 
his present Christian faith. With words of con- 
fidence in Philemon’s response, and hopes of his 
own speedy deliverance and an implied promise 
of then visiting Colossae, Paul closes his letter. 

Outline, 

The thoughts suggested by this letter may be 
grouped around the three characters involved. 

1. Paul. Nowhere does Paul show more con- 
spicuously his high-bred courtesy and delicate 
skill than in this brief letter. It has been called 
a model of Christian consideration and tact. With 
kindly ingenuity he says to Philemon all the 
gracious words of approbation that truth will 
allow, and then gives a faint sense of the steel 
under the velvet by his suggestion of what he 
does not say. With wonderful skill Paul plays 
on every key that may influence Philemon to the 
right feeling and action, and avoids everything 
that may lead to discord. Christian ministers 
and teachers may well study Paul as a master of 
gracious and tactful speech. 

This letter has nothing to do with affairs of 
church, either of polity or doctrine; it is occu- 
pied with affairs of daily life. It is not ecclesias- 
tical, but domestic. A religion that is too lofty 
to concern itself with every-day life—at least, 
it is not Pauline, 

Philemon. This rich Colossian gentleman was 
the owner of slaves, but Paul has no words of 
condemnation of slavery. There is no incite- 
ment to “any disruption of the organization of 
society,’ but Philemon is told that he and his 
runaway slave are brothers in the Lord. This 
inevitably robs slavery of its chief sting in the 
present and in the end drives slavery out of 
Christian lands. 

We may think of Philemon in terms of today 
as a wealthy manufacturer. He has no slaves, 
but employes. There is no social equality be- 
tween the two, but there is civil equality, and is 
there not religious equality? Can a man be re- 
ligious in church and pagan in business? If the 
modern Philemon should look upon the modern 
Onesimus as “more than a servant, a brother 
beloved,’—a “brother for whom Christ died,”— 
what would be the effect upon the industrial 
world? Re-read the letter with the picture of a 
modern “foreign laborer” in the place of Onesi- 
mus, and turn Philemon into a Christian “em- 
ployer of labor.” 
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Onesimus. Both Jews and pagans either ig- 
nored slaves or looked upon them with contenige 
The inference from this letter is that Onesimus 
ae ek as LG gry mes trusted slave. Do not 

u - 
Sa are s eld-slave but a valuable house- 

But he had made use of his position of trust 
to steal and to run away to Ponies Did rs find 
hard lines there? Did he suffer from cold and 
hunger? We know not, but, somehow, remorse 
came to him, and he listened to the words of the 
Jewish prisoner, even though he told him he 
must go back to Colossae. Is it easy to “eat 
humble-pie,”’ even now? Many a man shoots 
himself when he faces that necessity. It might 
mean to Onesimus not only disgrace but scourg- 
ing or torture. It required courage, but Onesi- 
mus proved equal to the occasion. And Paul in 
his relief enlivened his letter with a little gleam 
of humor, an untranslatable pun on the youth’s 
name. The word means “helpful” or “profitable.” 
The runaway slave with his stolen gold had not 
been very profitable to Philemon, but the Chris- 
tian servant with Paul’s note in his pocket would 
be profitable—and Paul adds, “and to me.” Paul 
looked upon his efforts in Onesimus’ behalf as a 
good investment in time and money, when the 
pie ao erate the Christian brother, The 

n is tha nesimus was mar i 
Bae Merc 8 tyred in the 

G, Campbell Morgan says: “Christ takes hold 
Sean operates a and makes him profitable 
—_ s e perpetual victory an 
glory of Christianity.” 4 eee 

Plan of Our Meeting. 

After a general story of the letter by the pas- 
tor, the people might find authority in the 
epistle for his statements, reading a phrase and 
referring to what the minister had based upon 
it. Or, three persons might each take one of the 
characters and give suggestions from his story. 


IV. THE DAY OF JEHOVAH. 
The book of Zephaniah. 
Expository Notes, 


General background. We found Lamentations 
to be one long wail of sorrow ending in a heart- 
felt cry to the eternal God to restore to them his 
old-time favor, but beyond the prayer the 
prophet cannot see. 

Obadiah is a stern judgment of retribution 
upon Edom for his treatment of Judah in the 
day of her distress, but this prophet sees that 
one day the “house of Jacob shall possess their 
possessions,” and that at last “the kingdom shall 
be Jehovah’s.” 

In the book of Zephaniah we find both thoughts 
but the latter is carried much farther than be- 
fore; this book ends with a shout of joy and a 
song of praise. The Day of Jehovah has two 
aspects; it is a great and terrible day of judg- 
ment; but there is another Day of Jehovah—that 
day is a day of redemption. 

This book was written in the time of Josiah, 
probably the early part of his reign. The re- 
forms of the good king, Hezekiah, were undone 
during the long reign of his wicked son, Manas- 
seh. But Josiah fell early under the influence of 
the prophets and “turned to Jehovah with all his 
heart.” His kinsman, Zephaniah, comes to his 
aid in his efforts to have his people follow him 
in seeking Jehovah, 

Special studies. The name, Zephaniah, means 
“Jehovah hides.” It suggests that he was born 
in the days while Manasseh was “shedding in- 
nocent blood” (2 K. 21:16). © 

About this time the Scythians, from the far-off 
northern plains—now a part of the Russian em- 
pire—a horde of savage horsemen, swept down 
from north upon the more civilized lands like a 
destroying tempest. To Isaiah, the Assyrian was 
the scourge of God; to Zephaniah, the Lord’s in- 
strument of punishment was this mysterious, 
fierce warrior from the unknown north. They 
did sweep through Philistia down to the borders 
of Egypt, but the barren hills of Judea did not 
tempt them. Did the repentance of Josiah and 
Judah induce Jehovah to guard that kingdom? 

Judgment is intended to be disciplinary. Both 
threats of punishment and promises of good are 
conditional. The purpose of the prophet’s warn- 
ing is to nullify the prophecy itself. The pen- 
alty may be averted by repentance and reform. 

Zephaniah denounces the princes and priests, 
the ruling classes, but omits the king, for Josiah 
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Vacant Pulpits 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that the 
entire list is accurate. 

BAPTIST, 


First, Biddeford, Me. 

Immanuel, Dorchester, Boston, Mass, 

Dudley St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 

First. Cambridge, Mass. 

East Wallingford, Vt. 

Flora, Miss. 

First, Galion, O. 

Holliston, Mass. 

Hornerstown, N. . 

First, Lexington, Mass, 

First, Lockhart, Texas. 

Fifth St., Lowell, Mass. 

Essex St., Lynn, Mass. 

South, New Bedford, Mass. 

Walnut St., Owensboro, Ky. 

First, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Poquonoe Bridge, Conn. 

Sanborn, N 3 

Sanford, Me. 

Washington, N. J. 

Willis, Texas. 

Broadway, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

West, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Bethlehem, Cleveland, O. 

Cornwall, Vt. 

Trinity, East Orange, N. J. 


Gray, Me. 
First, Joplin, Mo. 
McPherson, Kans. 


Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Norfolk, Conn. 

Trinity, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

Tabernacle, Salem, Mass. 

Searsport, Me. 

South Coventry, Conn. 

First, Sutton, Mass. 

Viroqua, Wis. 

Park, Worcester, Mass. 
DISCIPLE. 

Abilene, Texas. 

Caldwell, Kans, 

Cushing, Okla. 

Denison, Texas. 

Douglas, Ariz. 

< Ghent, Ky. 

Helena, Mont. 

Heppner, Ore. 

Imperial, Cal. : 

Grandview, Kansas City, 

Kellogg, Iowa. 

La Grange, Ky. 

Lanark, Ill. 

Lexington, Mo. 

Mangum, Okla. 

Middletown, Ind, 

Minburn, Iowa. 

Monticello, Ky. 

Park View, Norfolk, Va. 

Third, Richmond, Va. 

Rogers, Ark. 

Tallula, Ill. 


rmont, Il. 
me PRESBYTERIAN. 


Westminster, Allentown, Pa. 

Bedford, N. H. 

Bemidji, Minn. 

Central, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Chatham, N. J. 

Bethany, Danville, Ill. : 

Highland Park, Detroit, Mich. 

Southside, Elmira, N. Y. | 

Kingsboro Ave., Gloversville, N. Y. 

na, Ill. 

fioliond Memorial, Philadelphia, Pa. 

North, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First, Pottsville, Pa. 

Rushsylvania, Ohio. 

St. Ignace, Mich. 

Third, Salt rae City, Utah. 
Cruz, Cal. 

Se REFORMED IN AMERICA. 

First, Bayonne, N. J. : 

Bellevue, Schenectady, N. Dk 

UNITARIAN, 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 


Kans. 
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HERBERT C. HART, PRESIOENT 
WILLIAM E, BIEDERWOLF, FIRST VICE-PRESIOENT 
MILFORD H. LYON, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM A. SUNDAY, THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
CHARLES ¥ WHEELER, FIFTH VICE-PRESIDENT 


OFFICERS 


Pastors desiring evangelistic assistance for 
next season either for their own churches or 
for union meetings, should correspond with the 
Rey. Parley E. Zartmann, Winona Lake, Indiana. 
There are about three hundred workers in the 
association, and the secretary will be glad to 
recommend some man suitable for your work, 
and if possible he will visit your community for 
a conference with the leaders. 


The J. W. Mahood party spent October in 
Marion, Iowa, in a union tabernacle meeting. 


F. F. Leonard, who is associated with W. C. 
Mealing, assisted Rev. S. S. Aikman, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., in a four weeks’ meeting in Waveland, 
Ind.; nearly two hundred conversions. 


Chas. Forbes Taylor, boy evangelist, from Eng- 
land, is in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Geisenheimer and Imrie report much interest 
and a number of conversions in their meetings 
in Seaton, Mo. 


Thos. Houston, the blind evangelist, was en- 
gaged in tent meetings in Philadelphia, Pa., this 
summer, under the direction of the Presbyterian 
evangelistic committee of that city. 


Immediately after the Winona Bible Confer- 
ence Dr, W. E. Biederwolf and his chorister, Wm. 
McEwan, went to San Francisco, to conduct evan- 
gelistic meetings for three weeks in the big 
tabernacle. He and his party will be in Lock- 
port, N. Y., in November. Mr. Don Cochran, a 
member of the National Male Quartet, has be- 
come associated with Evangelist W. D. Hamilton. 


The W. A. Tetley party held a meeting in Mid- 
dletown, Mo., which was remarkable in many 
respects. The census shows a population of 300, 
and yet from the town and community there 
were 202 decisions and many re-consecrations. 
The editor of the local paper publishes his con- 
fession and expresses gratitude for the blessings 
the campaign brought to him. 


J. B. Kendall conducted a gracious revival in 
the First Methodist Church, in Lafayette, Ala. 
Open confessions of sin and back-sliding fol- 
lowed by seeking and finding at the place of 
prayer were frequent, 


Many of the evangelists are in the midst of 
meetings, and it is too early to report regarding 
the work. Our readers are requested to remem- 
ber these workers in their daily prayers, for 
there is evidence that the country is in the be- 
ginning of a great season of evangelistic effort. 


W. S. Colgrove was in Battle Creek, Mich., this 
summer for an operation, but is able to resume 
his evangelistic work. 


Harold F, Sayles is very popular in Michigan 
and has already made a number of engagements 
there for next season. 


Al Jennings, former outlaw, is in evangelistic 
work, holding meetings in Brooklyn, N. Y 


The Interdenominational Association of Evan- 
gelists voted to discontinue the practice of ac- 
cepting presents when conducting revival meet- 
ings. They prepared a plan which will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America for a nation-wide revival. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Norton are sending home 
thrilling accounts of their work among the sol- 
diers in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Friends in this country have contributed the 
money necessary to support this work for at 
least a year and to provide Gospels and Testa- 
ments for free distribution. 

Word has been received that Dr. Chapman and 
Mr. Alexander will open their work for the sea- 
son in Asheville, N. C. Their friends hope that 
this means that they are to spend the next sea- 
son in this country. 


Iuterdenominational Association of Evangelists 


HENRY W. STOUGH, TREASURER 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


OFFICE OF 
PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
.WINONA LAKE, IND, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G 
©. A. NEWLIN 
FRENCH E. OLIVER 
H. F. SAYLES 
CHAS, R. SCOVILLE 


DANIEL S. TOY 
MELVIN E, TROTTER 


JOHN S, HAMILTON 
c, E. HILLIS 
BOB JONES 
OSCAR LOWRY 
J Cc. LUOGATE 
ARTHUR S.MAGANN 


W. H. Collison has been associated with J. 
Wesley McCallum in a meeting in Beaver City, 
Neb. 


Don W, Nichols announces that Fred L, Geis 
is to be associated with him this season. 


Sherwood Eddy began his evangelistic cam- 
paign in India, in Bombay, Sept. 11, to continue 
through to Dec, 30. He expects to return to New 
York about Feb. 1. His constant appeal is “Pray 
for us.” 


H. K. Caskey, for years secretary of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. at Youngstown and Philadelphia, is setting 
up Laymen’s Movement Evangelistic-Missionary 
campaigns in Canada, beginning at Winnipeg, 
Nov. 12. 

Future Engagements. 


Reuben 8S. Smith—Nov. 2-14, Concord, N. H.; 
Dec. 16-18, Brewer, Me.; Dec, 2-15, Osterville, 
Mass, 


Lewis E. Smith—Oct. 31-Nov. 14, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Nov. 17-28, Bernardston, Mass.; Dec. 1-19, 
Malden, Mass. 


A. H. Sargent—Nov. 2-14, No. Woodstock, N. 
ae Ee 16-28, Dalton, N. H.; Dec. 1-12, Jackson, 

‘Rev. Theodore L. Frost—Nov. 21-Dec. 12, East 
Gloucester, Mass, 


Robert L, Layfield—Nov., 
Wakeeney, Kans. 

G. K, Ackley—Nov. 23, Millersport, O.; Jan. 2, 
Dalton, Pa.; Feb. 6, Newcomerstown, Pa. 

Chester Birch—Nov. 11, Marshall, Ia. 

Currie and Peters—Oct. 26, Sheffield, Pa. 

WwW. S. Colegrove—Nov., Orient, Ia. 

B, J. Forsythe Party—Nov. Tipton, Ia. 

Jno, S. Hamilton Party—Nov 7, Hastings, Neb. 

O. BE, Hamilton—Nov., Norman, Okla.; Jan., 
Miami, Okla, 

W. D. Hamilton—Nov.-Dec., Seward, Neb. 

Hart and Magann—Nov. 7, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hendrick and Carter—Nov., Plymouth, Ind.; 
Jan., Danvers, Ill. - 

I. E. Honeywell Party—Nov. 9, Homestead, Pa.; 
Jan. 2, Shamokin, Pa. 

Robt. E. Johnson Party—Novy. 14, Blairsville, 


Pas 
Bob Jones Party—Nov. 7, Joplin, Mo.; Jan 2, 
Aurora, Ill. 
Cc. G. Jordan Party—Oct. 31, Delaware, O.; Jan. 
2, Kewanee, Ill. 
R. Sam Kirkland—Nov. 7, Aurora, Neb. 
J. M, Linden—Nov. 7, Gothenberg, Neb. 
Oscar Lowry Party—Nov. 14, Shenandoah, Ia. 
Milford H. Lyon Party—Nov. 7, Flint, Mich.; 
Jan. 2, Wilmington, Del. 
Nicholson-Heminger—Nov. 14, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Sara C. Palmer Party—Nov., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
ae Uae and Laraway—Nov. 28, River Falls, 
s. 


Iola, Kans.; Dec., 


Runyan-Rueckert—Nov., Columbus, Kans., 
Dec., Vassar, Mich. 

Cc. C. Smith—Nov. 28, Litchfield, Minn., Jan. 
2, Fairbault, Minn. 

Chas. Stewart—Nov. 1, Enid, Okla. 

Wm. A. Sunday Party—Nov.-Dec., Syracuse, 


NESY 
Jan. 2, Trenton, N. J. 
Chas, T. Wheeler Party—Oct. 31, Boonville, Mo. 
M. B, Williams Party—Nov. 14, Salem, Ill. 
Forthcoming Conferences or Important Dates. 
Home Mission Week—Noy. 21-28. 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Boston, Mass. 


—Nov. 18-20, 1915. 

Medical Missionary Conference, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—Nov. 2-5, 1915. 

Salvation Army Congress, San Francisco, Calif. 
—Nov. 4-7, 1915. 

Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the M. 
Tite Los Angeles, Calif.—Oct. 28—Nov. 4, 

World’s Temperance Sunday—Noyvy, 7, 1915. 


World’s Sunday School Convention, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan—Oct, 18-26, 1916, 
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“THE FIRST CHURCH’S CHRISTMAS BARREL” 
CAROLINE ABBOTT 


[Copyrighted 1910, and published by The T. 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. If this 50c book 
could be read in every church instead of the 
usual Christmas sermon, what a difference it 
would make in the hearers. It would stir them 
to action. We quote enough to whet your ap- 
petite.—Editor.] 


The first chapter is a picture of a home 
missionary’s home on the frontier. The mis- 
sionary, after a hard day’s ride in the cold and 
over the snow, comes home almost discour- 
aged. His quarterly draft had not come. He 
does not want to tell his wife, but she, a cul- 
tivated, cheery woman, reads it in his face, but 
makes no comment. She has served the even- 
ing meal of potatoes and tea, and keeps the 
children in another room, while he eats his 
supper. 

The wife is anxious to see what is in the 
barrel, which a wealthy church has sent from 
a distant Eastern city. He was so discouraged 
that he could not enthuse over the barrel. He 
said: “I don’t want charity, I want my money.” 

Before opening the barrel she shows him 
what she has worked out for the children’s 
Christmas. She had succeeded in saving 50 
cents, a nickel at a time, for the children’s 
candy. 

“Before we open it I want to show you the 
things I already have for them. Of course 
they will be poor by comparison, so I’ll ex- 
hibit them first. This overcoat is Paul’s made 
out of that old, old one of yours with the plaid 
flannel lining. I turned the fuzzy side out. He 
thinks it’s fine. And with a new one for Paul 
every overcoat in the line drops a peg and 
lands on the next younger—so everybody has 
a change! Then, from the piece of plaid flan- 
nel left I made three good mufflers to tie over 
their little headies when they scud across the 
prairies to school. * * * And here are three 
pairs of mittens cut from the scraps of the 


coat. I am so proud of myself over those mit- 
tens! I had enough yarn to knit Davie’s, 
but—” 


“There isn’t one woman in a hundred that 
could have managed so well.’ 

She snuggled up to him. “That pays me— 
if I needed pay, which I don’t. It was a work 
of love and—well, maybe a little necessity. 
You told me once that I had a genius for pov- 
erty.” 

“And God knows it has had no chance to lie 
dormant,” he said bitterly. 

“T don’t want it to lie dormant. I want every 
power I possess brought out to the utmost. 
I truly have enjoyed concocting these things 
out of nothing. There’s nothing that makes a 
woman feel so virtuous, unless it is getting off 
a lot of neglected letters. * * * Oh, yes, here 
are their handkerchiefs—lovely ones made from 
an old petticoat! But it will make one thing 
more for the stockings. Isn’t glorious that no 
matter how much or how little children have 
at Christmas, they enjoy it just the same? That 
is, if they have candy. That is the one indis- 
pensable. * * * And here are the scrapbooks. 
I’ve been saving pictures all year; the blank 
pages are for ‘our special artist’—that’s you. 
I wish I had some colored crayons. Oh, they 


would love colored crayons! 
—only ten cents!” 


She was sorry the moment she said it, for a 
shadow fell upon his face. 

The barrel was, as usual, made up of odds 
and ends. A summer leghorn hat, vest, moth 
eaten opera cloak. It would be an insult to 
send a barrel like that to savages. 

A moment later she was putting the gar- 
ments back. 

“It is a disappointment,’ she said, “but we 
certainly will not let it spoil our Christmas. 
We are no worse off, at any rate, than we were 
before. The things I have will insure the chil- 
dren’s good time. The candy alone would do 
that * * * John, get me the candy! I’m going 
to fill the bags now—to take away the bad 
taste of this barrel.” 

The moment which John Haloran had been 
dreading was upon him. 

“Mary, I didn’t get the candy.” 

“Didn’t get it?” she echoed blankly. 

“No. I used the money to finish paying 
freight on this barrel.” 

“John Haloran! You didn’t!” 

“There was no other way. I hadn’t enough 
without.” 

“The children’s candy money!” she said 
slowly. “Money that I have been hoarding up, 
five cents at a time, for months! * * * Why, 
John, Davie has been praying for candy!” 

“What could I do, Mary? They wouldn’t let 
me have it at the freight office without money. 
I barely had enough as it was. And I sup- 
posed, of course, there would be things in it 
for the children—never dreamed of anything 
else.” 

“Wor fifty cents,’ she said as if to herself, 
not heeding him, “they could have got enough 
candy to satisfy these children—and they 
didn’t do it! And for one dollar they could 
have given them a Christmas that they would 
never have forgotten. They could! One dol- 
lar at the ten-cent store would have got them 
a book and a toy apiece, and two pounds of ten 
cent candy. And our children would have 
thought that was a glorious Christmas—poor 
little tads!” 

She had been speaking slowly and in a low 
voice. Now she said with sudden anger: “I 
know the kind of women that sent these 
things. They are the kind that go up and 
down fashionable city streets saying to every 
acquaintance they meet: Do tell me what to 
get for my boy! He has everything in the 
world you can think of now! cee ee Nal «I 
would be satisfied with one dollar for my four! 
Then after Christmas they groan: ‘What shall 
I do with all these things?’ * * * And I would 
be glad to pick up after mine all Christmas 
week if they only had something to throw 
around! There’s nothing right nor fair about 
it! Now!” 

This mood was so new to her that her hus- 
band was speechless before it. 

“Well! this barrel is going back to them— 
tomorrow. To think of their expecting us to 
pay freight on the wretched thing!” 

“Mary! You wouldn’t do that!” 4 

“J would—and shall! I’m going to give these 


And just think! 
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people one lesson in giving that they won’t 
forget! A Christmas box for a lot of children 
out on the plains and no candy in it! And 
Davie praying for candy! . . . Well! he’s go- 
ing to have it. I’ll take this barrel back to 
town tomorrow myself; and when I come back 
I shall have the candy.” 

“Wife, you know I would be only too glad 
to give you the money if I had it. But I have 
only two cents left in my pocket until the draft 
comes! . Are you going to ask credit?” 
Asking credit was the one humiliation they had 
spared themselves. 

“No. I am going to pay money for it—good 
money—but I am going to have it!” 

In all their life together he had never seen 
her like this. He watched her with fascinated 
eyes. Going to the mantel, she took down a 
box with a slit in the top. It was their mission- 
ary bank and was held sacred from profaning 
touch as the ark of the Lord. She was tearing 
it open. 

“Mary!” he cried, aghast. ‘Not the mission- 
ary money! You wouldn’t take that! ‘Will a 
man rob God?’ ” 

“T’d rob anybody!” she said, turning upon 
him like a lioness defending her young. “I’m 
going to have a Christmas for my children with 
candy it it if the heathen go—to perdition!” 

He saw then that she was past talking to. 

The pastor of the First Church several weeks 
later announced a missionary meeting to take 
action about a missionary barrel—which had 
been returned and refused. This unusual in- 
formation insured a full meeting. 

The president arose and said: 

“I was called from the city in November and 
placed the packing of the box in the hands of 
another.” 

There was a slight stir in the second row, 
but Mrs. McArthur raised a protesting hand. 

“The barrel was sent out as a Christmas of- 
fering from the First Church—not the Mission- 
ary Society, mind you, but our wealthy First 
Church. It was returned immediately. With 
it came this letter, which I will now read, since 
it concerns you all.” 

The president of the missionary society was 
generously sharing honors with the church. 

“This is from the wife of the missionary to 
whom the box was sent—Mrs. Mary C. Hal- 
oran.. I do not know Mrs. Haloran personally, 
but I am told by a lady of this congregation at 
whose suggestion the box was sent that she is 
a cultivated Christian lady. They have a fam- 
ily of four boys, ranging in age from five to 
eleven. This I ascertained definitely, in order 
that there might be no haphazard, misfit giv- 
ae: I left that paper with one of our mem- 

ers.” 

She looked the assemblage over interroga- 
tive and a lady arose with evident reluctance. 

“Madame President—I am ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it, but that paper was never sent to 
the society. I simply forgot it.” 

The president shook her head sadly. “It has 
placed us in a mortifying position. I am sure 
Mrs. Woodley will pardon me for saying that 
it exemplifies the truth of the old saying: 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as by want of heart.’” 

Mrs. Woodley sat down with a very red face. 

“The evil in this case you will see from Mrs. 
Haloran’s letter, which I will now read: 


“Dear Madam: 

“The barrel so generously sent by the First 
Church is received and its contents are care- 
fully noted. I find after prayerful consideration 
of our wardrobes that we really are not in need 
of the articles contained in it, and I return it 
thus promptly that it may be used in discharg- 
ing the obligations of the First Church to some 
of its other missionaries. If sent to the right 
place—say to a self-respecting minister with a 
wife whose spirit has not been entirely crushed 
out by the burdens of frontier life—I should 
think it might be used several times for this 
purpose. 

“T add a small contribution in the shape of 
Scripture texts, which will enhance the value 
of your gifts. The home missionary is so ac- 
customed to subsisting on the word of God that 
he may be able to feed on these and be filled. 
Likewise, they may have the effect to clothe 
him with the garment of praise. It is perhaps 
not too much to-hope that they may also do 
good (incidentally) to them that are of the 
household of faith in the First Church. To this 
end I will ask that they be read to the ladies 
of your society while an inventory of the bar- 
rel is taken. Very sincerely yours, 

“Mary C. Haloran.” 

“That’s a spicy letter,” whispered one woman 
to another with a sparkle of appreciation. “The 
woman’s no fool—if she did go into Home Mis- 
sion work.” 

“Madame President,” said one a little more 
obtuse, “that is a very singular communication. 
It doesn’t tell us at all why the barrel was re- 
turned.” 

“The barrel will explain itself,” returned the 
president grimly, “and will also interpret the 
letter. We will do exactly as Mrs. Haloran 
requests—take an inventory and listen to the 
Scripture messages. The secretary will read.” 

Then a most unprecedented thing (for a mis- 
sionary meeting) occurred. The ladies in the 
back part of the room came forward. 

The president drew from the barrel a prom- 
ising hat-box and the women craned their necks. 
Black velvet and plumes flitted through their 
brains, too, as for one blissful moment they had 
through the mind of the woman on the plains. 
Mrs. McArthur handed a slip of paper to her 
assistant and held up to the astonished gaze of 
her audience—the old Leghorn. 

““God loveth a cheerful giver,’” read Mrs. 
Wellman. 

There was a burst of laughter in which the 
donor joined—but with dry lips. 

A second box was drawn forth. It elicited 
another laugh, somewhat less spontaneous than 
the first, for it was a child’s summer hat 
trimmed with forget-me-nots. 

“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord,’ read Mrs. Wellman, adding 
sarcastically: “How many loans the Lord 
needs, ladies, of this particular variety, I don’t 
know. Not many, I should think.” 

“There are others,” said the president, un- 
consciously lapsing into slang, and holding up 
in each hand a man’s dust-grimed straw hat. 
The secretary read tellingly: 

“‘And the Levite that is within thy gates; 
thou shalt not forsake him.” 

There were those who could not resist the 
grim satire of this, but more faces were indig- 
nant than smiling now, and whispers of, “Who 
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. straight at the garment. 


on earth sent those things?” passed from one 
to another. 


“Sh!” said one. “Look at that, will you?” 

It was a relic of the past, a faded pink cloth 
opera cloak with a border of moth-eaten 
Swan’s-down which sent out over them a feath- 
ery cloud at the president’s deft manipulation. 


“‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in heav- 
en,’ ” read Mrs. Wellman, when the coughing 
incident to floating down had_ subsided, 
“where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
Sawer: thieves do not break through nor 
steal.’ ” 


They laughed. It was not in unsanctified hu- 
man nature not to laugh at that. But a seal- 
clad woman in the fourth row, with a face 
aflame, looked neither to right nor left, but 
She had thought when 
she sent it in: “It is a nice piece of cloth, 
anyway, and people like that always know how 
to dye things. Or she can use it for a baby 
cloak.’’ It seemed monstrous to her now. 


“Madam President,” said an indignant voice, 
“is there nothing in that barrel fit to wear?” 

The president held up two beautiful little 
winter dresses. “Yes. There are these. And 
some really nice baby clothes—for Mrs. Hal- 
oran’s boys! The need of a missionary census, 
ladies, before sending out a box is self-evident.” 

She looked in the direction of the recreant 
Mrs. Woodley, who murmured, “‘Whereas I 
was blind, now I see!’” 

“The next is a contribution to the minister 
himself.’ She handed a paper to Mrs. Well- 
man, who read: 

“Tf there be a poor man of one of thy 
brethren . . . thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto him and shalt surely lend him sufficient 
for his need.’ ” 

“It ought to be a whole suit for that,’ came 
a stage whisper. The president held up the 
offering which was to be sufficient for the poor 
man’s needs. It was a vest! 

“Old vests!” came an outraged protest. 

There was a disposition to lapse into mirth 
when another vest was elevated, but it died 
away as Malachi’s burning words fell upon 
their unstopped ears: 

“Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar; 
and ye say, Wherein have we polluted thee? 
In that ye say, The table of the Lord is con- 
temptible.’ ” 

Before they had fairly caught their breath 
after this there came another broadside from 
the same plain-speaking prophet. It was 
brought forth by a cloth skirt of good material 
and not much worn, but so spotted and soiled 
that Mary Haloran, with one longing look at 
its texture, had hurled it back into the barrel. 

“Ye gaid also, Behold what a weariness is 
it! and ye have snuffed at it, saith the Lord of 
hosts; and ye brought that which was torn, 
and the lame, and the sick; thus ye brought 
an offering; should I accept this at your hand? 
saith the Lord.’” 

All amusement was now submerged in a ris- 
ing tide of indignation. The First Church was 
beginning to realize that it had placed itself in 
the position of giving a gratuitous insult; which 
was a shock, for the First Church was well 
bred, if lacking in missionary zeal. And it was 
an insult that could not be laid on the narrow 
shoulders of the missionary society. The bar- 


rel had been sent from the whole church. That 
it so poorly represented them they began to 
see was their own fault. : 


The enormity of the insult grew with each 
new disclosure. The packing had been done at 
a time when closets were being cleared out for 
the winter, and their surplus contents had been 
neatly bundled and dumped into the church 
barrel. From its depths were now brought 
forth indeed the lame, the halt, and the blind; 
and with them came texts of Scripture that 
elucidated the law of sacrifice with startling 
clearness. It is safe to say that never in the 
whole reputable life of the First Church had it 
listened to so pregnant a sermon delivered in 
so few words. And never, never had its under- 
standing been so open to receive with meekness 
the engrafted word. 


““And if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it 
not evil?’” sounded the accusing voice; “ ‘and 
if ye offer the lame and the sick, is it not evil? 
Offer it now unto thy governor; will he be 
pleased with thee, or accept thy person? saith 
the Lord of hosts.’ ” 


“Why, did you know that all those things 
were in the Bible?’ whispered one astounded 
woman to another. 

“No. But there are a lot of things in the 
Bible that we never know about till the time 
comes that we need them. I have found that 
out * * * Listen!” For the president was 
speaking again. 

“Ladies, I am glad to say that the text I 
hold in my hand is the last. I will read it my- 
self. Mrs. Haloran says: “I send this final 
word from the Mosaic Law, and I beg that the 
First Church may take it as a message from 
all its representatives in the mission field, and 
from Him we serve: 

“Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
that is poor and needy. * * * At his day thou 
shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun 
zo down upon it.” Deut. 24:14, 15. 

Before Mrs. McArthur had ended the read- 
ing the treasurer was on her feet. 

“At last, ladies, in my judgment, we have 
got at the root of the matter. You will find 
that this minister’s salary has not been paid 
him; now mark my words! And his wife is 
smarting under a sense of injustice that we 
should try to supply that deficiency with a bar- 
rel of rags.” 

“Well, I should like to know why it hasn’t 
been paid,” said a well-groomed woman, with 
some severity. “What do we have a board for 
if it isn’t to attend to such things?” 

“The board,” explained the treasurer with 
alarming succinctness, “is our agent for dis- 
bursing the funds of this church—and others. 
It cannot honestly pay out what we have not 
paid in. If you really want to know why this 
man’s salary has not been paid, I will read the 
delinquent list of this church. Is there a call?” 

There was none. : 

The president tapped. “Ladies, I have not 
finished the note. Mrs. Haloran continues: 

“JT return the barrel as it was sent, with one 
exception. In it I found a little half-worn suit 
with these words pinned to it;’”—a sad-eyed 
woman in black, who had been listening with 
strained attention, dropped her face in her 
hands—“ ‘It was my little boy’s that is gone.’ 
I eried over that little suit. I knew what it 
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cost her to send it. And I accept it as from 
a sister of the blood. May God bless her and 
comfort her sad heart.’” 

A tearful silence fill upon them then, for, 
however callous women’s hearts may be, there 
is always one string that vibrates at the 
thought of the little suit no longer needed. 

“Ladies, I have here another letter from Mrs. 
Haloran, written the next day. She says: 

“My Dear Madam: 

“After a night of self-abasement, I write to 
tell you how deeply I regret my action of yes- 
terday and how gladly I would recall it if I 
could. I cannot yet bring myself to feel that 
I should have kept the things, but this was an 
ignoble use to make of the blessed word of 
God, and I am filled with sorrow that I should 
have done it. I will only say in palliation that 
my husband’s salary has been so long over- 
due—’ ” 

Sats tt te 
thought so!” 

“*« that we have not been able to spend 
anything this fall for clothing, for we will not 
go in debt. We needed everything that is 
warm, for it is bitter cold out here. You can 
imagine how like a mockery the barrel seemed 
to me. We had even used the children’s candy 
money to finish paying the freight.” 

From all over the house came shocked ex- 
Jlamations of “O-h! Oh-h!” “The children’s 
candy money!” “Shame!” 

“What I did was against my husband’s 
earnest wishes and entreaties. I know now 
that he was right and I was wrong; but oh, if 
the church at home could only be brought to 
see that what we need is not charity but hon- 
est pay! “Yours for the cause.” 

Mary C. Haloran.” 

After they had decided to send another box 
and a humble apology, and one offered a new 
overcoat and another a cloak, etc., the treas- 
urer arose and said: 

“Madam President and Ladies:—I want to 
Zive a word of warning. We will all feel very 
self-righteous when we go home; and there’s 
danger in it. This box is going to be sent out 
in a spasm of generosity as the barrel was 
sent in a spasm of indifference. But let me 
tell you that nothing worth living can be sup- 
ported on spasms! If any of you see now that 
the time has come to pay dollars instead of 
duds, and are willing to live up to your knowl- 
edge, hold up your pocketbooks!” 

From all over the house went up purses and 
bags of silver, leather and filigree. 

“Thank the Lord! your conversion is genu- 
ine!” cried the treasurer. “But give me your 
checks before you go!” 

The beaming president rose. 

“You have disposed of the situation beauti- 
fully, ladies. But the barrel remains. What 
shall we do with the barrel?” 

“Madam President——” 

“Mrs. Hall.” 

“We have had our thank-offering, our tres- 
pass-offering, and any number of free-will-of- 
ferings. I move that we make of the barrel a 
burnt-offering!” 

It was carried by a rising vote amid wild ap- 
plause. 

(When the church gives instead of doles, 
when giving is spontaneous instead of surgical; 
when the church is in position to expend ju- 
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exclaimed the treasurer. “I 


diciously instead of wastefully and does away 
with duplication, then the Spirit of the Lord 
shall fill the hearts of men as the waters fill 


the seas.) 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FUSED. 

The Expositor will act as a clearing house 
for Christmas boxes. Read “The First Church 
Christmas Barrel,” and your people will be 
willing to send clothing as well as money. 

If your church will pack a box and ship 
freight prepaid, let us know. 

We have the names of a number of worthy 
pastors’ families, but if you know of any pas- 
tor’s home that would be cheered by a box give 
us name and address. F. M. BARTON. 


WHERE A GIFT LASTS A LONG TIME. 
You Won’t be Happy Unless You Fill a 
Christmas Box. 

This is the fourth year The Expositor has 
acted as a clearing house for Christmas barrels 
or boxes. We bring the Need and Supply to- 
gether. This year we will have nearly 100 re- 
quests from needy home missionary pas- 
tors. Do you want the blessing that comes to 
him who remembers a brother in need. If you 
do give your church or Sunday School an op- 
portunity. We furnish the names and ages of 
members of the family. 

Do they appreciate these boxes? To answer 
this we quote from a Nebraska pastor’s wife: 

“IT have been doing some sewing, using the 
pretty work basket you sent us while we were 
at In 1912 you influenced 
some kind friends at Deansboro, N. Y., to send 
us a barrel. We got a lot of joy, and our chil- 
dren have the two dolls still, as nice as new. 
Edith is wearing a white dress, and Amy a plaid 
dregs I made from material in the barrel. 

“Tan is wearing boots and trousers, and our 
youngest is wearing leg boots from the 1913 
barrel. Mary has a blue dress, and my black 
dress came from the same source. Mr. S. is 
wearing some ‘barrel’ shoes. 

“The memory of your kindness is with us 
every day. We enjoyed the pictures and the 
books so much. May God bless you and your 
dear ones. 

“Yours sincerely in the Master’s Service.” 


ee 


If your church, Sunday School or mission- 
ary society will fill a box please let us know 
and we will send particulars of some needy 
preacher’s family. F. M. BARTON, 

Cleveland, O. 


The Slipper Not Used. 

Dr. Katherine B. Davis, after quelling, at the 
risk of her life, a mutiny on Blackwell’s Island, 
said that criminals are not merely like bad 
boys; they are bad boys. Criminals, like chil- 
dren, are strong individualists. The criminal 
thinks of himself and of what is best, or he 
thinks is best, for himself. The child must be 
taught to think not of his own good solely, but 
of the good of the group—his group—the family 
circle, and, as his mental vision widens, of the 
good of his schoolmates, his friends, of society, 
the world. Social consciousness is asleep in 
the criminal as in the child. In both it must be 
awakened, and when awakened, trained. “The 
only thing I didn’t take to Blackwell’s,” Dr. 
Davis said, “was my slipper.” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
Illustrations From The 1915 Christian Endeavor Convention 
Selected by Rev. J. A. Adair, S. T. D. 


The Joy of Confessing Christ. (124) 

An African chief 50 miles back from Welling- 
ton one day appeared at our mission in rai- 
ment, which he had borrowed. He asked that 
he might be given medicine, which would 
make him better. He wanted to be free from 
sin and imagined that if his mouth were 
cleansed, that he might be free from sin. He 
promised to bring his tribe if he might only 
obtain the boon he sought. He was told that 
he could be a Christian when he was ready to 
give up sin. He met with the native Christians 
and saw in them the evidence of changed lives. 
He too became a Christian. Taking his life in 
his hand he then went to a village where he 
had murdered some men and told them the 
story of his changed life. That village soon 
became Christian.—Royal Dye, M. D., of Africa. 


A New Song. (125) 

In India the music which was plaintive and 

written in the minor key through the influence 

of Christianity is becoming triumphant. The 

minor key is changing to major.—L. B. Cham- 
berlin, India. 


The Power of a Tear. (126) 

I once knew a man who told me he would 
give much if he could forget the tear which 
was seen on his mother’s cheek, in a moment 
that she grieved over her son’s waywardness. 


. The memory of that tear brought infinite sor- 


row to his heart. The knowledge of the suffer- 
ing love of God is a pang that never dies.— 
Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins. 


Misinterpreting the Truth. (127) 
A mother desiring to teach her son orderli- 
ness sent him at school the framed motto: “A 
place for everything and everything in its 
place.” Sometime later, she discovered the 
motto, hanging on the wall behind a curtain. 
Behind the curtain on the floor there was a 
heap of clothing, shoes and books. There is a 
sinful method of interpreting truth—Paul 
Rader, D. D. 


Social Transformation. (128) 
There was a girl who was awkward and bash- 


ful. She was always a wall flower on social 
occasions. A transformation came over her 
life. She became popular. She was asked the 


secret of her transformation. She replied: “I 
found out that everybody is lonesome. I have 
been trying to make everybody at home.”—Paul 
Rader, D. D. 


The Sin.of Church Division. (129) 
Stonewall Jackson went out one night alone 
and in secrecy to observe his army. On his re- 
turn to the camp there was a rattle of musketry 
and the hero-schoolmaster lay dying. He had 
been mistaken for a foe and had been slain by 
his friends. I have known in the church of 
God men as brave as Stonewall Jackson, fight- 
ing for God and truth. I have seen them shot 
down by friends through criticism, ostracism 
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and rejection, because they did not believe in 
a certain system of theology or shout certain 
shibboleths or wear a certain form of ecclesias- 
tical livery.—tIra Landrith, D. D. 


Liying in Narrow Horizons. (180) 

Some men live in such narrow horizons. A 
certain preacher could never get away from 
preaching on the Pope. He was asked one day 
to preach on creation. He began his discourse 
by saying: “Brethren, before the world was 
made there was no Pope.”’—Ira Landrith, D. D. 


Adapting Religion to Circumstances. (131) 
A negro pastor called on a member of his 
church. He found him in the field plowing new 
ground with a yellow mule. As the pastor ap- 
proached he was surprised to hear the man 
swearing. The pastor told his parishioner that 
it was sinful to swear. The negro responded: 
“See here parson, I ain’t been a Christian only 
one year. I broke this ere mule with cussin 
and he won’t go without it. I don’t call it 
cussin. I call it drivin’ the mule.” Artificial 
adaptation of religion is one of the sins of the 
age.—Ida Landrith, D. D. 


The Age of Efficiency. (182) 
Efficiency is the watchword of the hour. What 
is efficiency in the Church of Christ? Efficiency 
is doing our most and best for Jesus Christ in 
the shortest time, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The dressmaker cannot be efficient 
without the pattern or fashion plate. The 
talisman of the Christian is the Bible-——Harold 
B. Waite. 


The Ageless Book. (133) 
If we do not believe in the authority and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, we shall be useless 
in Christian service. This is the book which 
can never be destroyed. Men have dissected 
this book. They have burned it and scattered 
the ashes upon the waters. They have trampled 
it under feet. Every book in this old volume is 
erying out to the critics, what Paul said to the 
jailer: “Do thyself no harm we are all here.”— 
W. W. Bustard. 


Skilled Leadership. (135) 
Everywhere we see Christians that are as 
square pegs in round holes—or round pegs in 
square holes. If the average Christian were 
trained in duty as a citizen a saloon would 
soon become as rare as the kettle of a cannibal. 
If every Christian were trained in personal 
evangelism the world would soon be won for 
Christ—Amos R. Wells. 


The Obligation of the Church. (186) 

A grand jury in Pennsylvania tried to preach 
to the church. It said what the church needs 
is the recognition of its obligation to the chil- 
dren at its doors rather than the recognition of 
its obligation to the children in Africa. But the 
church which neglects children in Africa is the 
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church which neglects children at home.—tIra 
Landrith. 


An Everlasting Name. (187) 
A gsoldier’s widow with her little son stood 
watching the fire works on the uight of Inde- 
pendence Day. At last there appeared in the 
heavens a piece with ivy wreaths and stars and 
central to them the picture and name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The wreaths and stars faded. 
The name lingered against the sky. The boy 
pulled at his mother’s dress and said, will the 
name of Lincoln never go out? And the mother 
replied: “Never.” But the name of Jesus is an 
everlasting name. Of his dominion there is no 
end.—W. W. Bustard. 


Lightly Healing the Wounds of a Nation. (138) 

In his Cooper Union address Abraham Lin- 
coln declared that the nation had made the mis- 
take of trying to heal great sores with small 
remedies. History is repeating itself in the 
life of the nation today. We are trying to heal 
a nation wide sore by local option, which is 
very local and very optional. The Czar of Rus- 
sia knew better. He put a plaster on his rum 
sick nation. That plaster in area equalled one- 
sixth of the globe. It was a drastic remedy. 
160,000,000 people climbed on the water wagon 
in a single night. The word of the Czar de- 
serve to be written in gold—‘Call liquor selling 
an economic desolation.” For centuries no 
event so far reaching in its moral influence 
has occurred equal to the crucifixion of John 
aos in the land of the Czar.—C. N. How- 
ard. 


Childhood the Battleground of the Church. (139) 

In the last few years the additions to the 
church from the Sunday School have been an- 
nually averaging 100,000 more than the net 
gain of the churches. Childhood is the battle- 
ground of the church. Only one member in four 
jn the church is doing anything in fighting the 
battle for the redemption of childhood. I 


remember when a boy that the tree which 
had the most sticks and stones under it was 
the tree which bore the best apples. The Chris- 
tian most assailed is often the Christian most 
fruitful in his service to the world.—Marion 
Lawrance. 


Co-Operative Evangelism. (140) 
The churches must get together. Edward 


Everett Hale shortly before his death said that 
the word together was destined to be one of 
the greatest words in the English language. 
Opportunities of getting together and working 
together are becoming more frequent. I am re- 
minded of an incident told of a German alder- 
what have we got in the tenth? Shermans and 
fellow-citizens, I don’t want to make any 
speech. What have the Irish in the sixth ward 
got? They have got brick pavements. And 
what have we got in the tents? Shermans and 
fellow-citizens, let us put our heads together 
and get a block pavement.—W. W, Bustard. 


Song and Faith. (141) 
We are told that in the present war the songs 
of patriotism and home have passed into the 
songs of religion. Then as at times the gallant 
men at the front have sung: “My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee,” or “Abide with Me, Fast Falls 
the Eventide,” song has passed into prayer. 
The world’s need and sorrow instinctively finds 
its way into the presence of God.—John Tim- 
othy Stone. 


The Wisdom of Being a Debtor 

to the Pastor. (142) 

A few years ago a Boston reporter unclad 

and without weapons entered into the wilder- 

ness of North Maine, and came out clad in furs 

and with a rudimentary set of tools. He proved 

that man could go back to the stone age and 

to the tomahawk life. Man if he wants to can 

begin life de novo. But what a mistake for a 

man to ignore the garnered treasures of the 
past.—Amos R. Wells, LL. D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE OLD WORLD 
BENJAMIN SCHLIPF 


Which Christ is Wanted? (148) 
Matt. 5:11; 16:24; 1 Peter 4:14. 
Bertha had embroidered a motto for Christ- 
mas showing the thorncrowned Saviour and 
above the words: “That did I for thee,“ and 
below: “What doest thou for me?’ Christmas 
Eve the motto had been hung in the bed room 
and as little Paul noticed the new picture on 
the wall, he said to his mother: “Is that the 
same Saviour, for whom we sang those beau- 
tiful songs this evening?’ She answered: 
“Yes, Paul.” 


The little fellow looked at tue picture full of 
thought for a few moments, then asked: 
“Mother, is that the same Saviour, who should 
dwell in my heart?” “Yes, Paul.” 

“But mother,” said he, “then he should not 
have the sharp thorns on his head, for they 
would hurt me in my heart.” 

And so think many grown people. They de- 
sire to have the Christ, with the hands full of 
blessing; they rejoice to have the Gospel: 
“Behola, we bring you tidings of great joy;” 
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that Christ regained Paradise for us is an 
agreeable thought in view of the future. When, 
however, the Lord says to them: “If any man 
will come after me, let him take up his cross 
and follow me,” they act as if they are hard of 
hearing. They do not wish to have that trial 
and sorrow, and fear the crucible that often- 
times awaits Christians; the blessing through 
being “reviled and persecuted for Christ’s 
sake” is an undesired one in their eyes. How- 
ever, he who does not accept the whole Christ 
can never be blessed by him! 


What Kind of Jesus Do We Need? (144) 

Matt. 1:21; Acts 5:31, 13 23, 38; Matt. 9:2-5. 
“I honor Jesus and esteem him highly as 
Teacher. His sayings can surely be placed side 
by side with those of Mohammed. His moral 
precepts are sufficient to make men good, so 
that we have no need of him as Saviour.” So 
said a real respectable rationalist to several 
Christian friends. Four weeks later one of 
them found him lying groaning beside the 


Sa, 


- cried out: 


road. He had broken a leg. His friend said: 

My friend, you do not need a surgeon; arise, 
go your way with courage and you will reach 
your home all right.” “Don’t make fun of 
me,’ answered the unfortunate man, “I need no 
lecturing, I need a surgeon.” “Ah, friend, just 
so sick humanity does not in the first place 
need the teacher, but the physician, who first 
says: ‘Be healed of your sin’ and then ‘Arise 
and walk.’ The world has had many teachers, 
but only one physician who could heal the sick- 
ness of the soul and make man fit for holy 
walking.” 


Keep Death at Arm’s Length. (146) 
Van Oosterzee, the Dutch theologian, once 
wrote to Pastor Funke: ‘My brother, let us 
by all means keep death at arm’s length.” He 
meant spiritual death, which fain would spread 
its dark pinions over the inner man. Ah, that 
is the greatest need of believers, who are so 
often in danger of retrogression. “Keep death 
at bate length,” that should be our watch- 
word. \ 


What is Man? (147) 
Psa. 8:5-6; Gen. 1:26; Heb. 2:6-7. 

One day Schopenhauer ran into another 
pedestrian on the street. The man got very 
angry and shouted at him: “What are you?” 
The philosopher replied: “Why, man, if you 
could tell me who I am, I would give you every- 
thing I own for the information.” 

Homer, the Greek poet, sings in one of his 
poems: 

“Like the leaves on the trees are the genera- 
tions of men, 

Now green with life; the storm’s blast comes 
and withered are they then.” 

The Greek dramatist Sophocles says: “Many 
things are incomprehensible; but nothing is as 
incomprehensible as man.” 

Novalis (Friedrick von MHardenberg 1772- 
1801): “The most ideal of idealists (Carlyle) 
‘Man is the image of God.’” 

David said: “Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels and hast crowned him 
with glory and honor. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

In spite of these reflections there are some 
folks who would like to make us believe, that 
in death this masterpiece of God’s creation 
passes from view much as a cloud or a column 
of smoke is scattered by the wind! 


The Foundation of Christianity. (148) 


Isa. 28:16; Eph. 2:20; 1 Cor. 3:11; Matt. 16:18. 

It is said, that when a house was built on the 
Fiji Islands for a chief, deep holes were dug 
for the posts. A living man was then put in 
each hole. The poor creature had to twine his 
arms around the posts and the earth was then 
filled in and beaten tight. The deluded people 
thought that through such sacrifices the sta- 
bility of the house would be assured. 

The building, Christianity, rests upon no such 
foundation, but upon the cornerstone, which 
God laid in Christ. Many believers have bled 
and died for the cause of Christ, but they 
could not defend and save it. To defend and 
perfect his church is the prerogative of Him 
who said: “The gates of hell shall not prevail 


against it.” This word should destroy all pes- 
simism that sometimes threatens to fill us with 
doubt, when we consider the slow progress the 
church of Christ is making. 


Expensive Religion. 


2°Cors 9203) Mal. 3220; 

A rich farmer neglected church services. 
When asked the reason, he said: “Christianity 
costs too much; God demands more than I can 
pay.” He was asked for a contribution of 10 
marks, about $2.40. 


But does God reap, where he has not sown? 
This man reminds one of Indian dealers on the 
market place. When the holy steers, that 
roam about at will, come and eat of their rice 
and vegetables, they feel honored and feed 
them, the while murmuring prayers. Where 
such an animal eats much, they say: “Dear 
God, you now have enough from me, please go 
to my neighbor.” But when God blesses us, 
do we say: “Dear God, it is sufficient, please go 
to my neighbor now?’ 


(149) 


Five Great Missionary Principles. (150) 


A simple German farmer brought five thalers 
(a thaler is three marks, or about 75 cents) 
to a missionary collection. One was of Prus- 
sia and bore the inscription: “God with us.” 
Aye, else all missionary effort must be futile. 
His grace and truth be ever over us! The 
second was an Austrian with the inscription: 
“Viribus unitis,” that is, “with united strength.” 
True, each church and each member should 
join with all the others, if the missionary effort 
is to be successful. The third was one of Han- 
over, with the inscription, “Nec aspera terrent,” 
that is, “Difficulties do not affright us.” A use- 
ful motto for missionaries and for those who sup- 
port them. How great the difficulties, how long 
the harvest keeps us waiting! The fourti was 
from Brunswick, with the inscription: “Nun- 
quam retrorsum,” that is, “Never backward.” 
No retrenchment until victory is assured. 
Christ leads his workers onward to victory. 
“Onward” should be their battle-cry. Employ 
drummers who never learned to beat “the re- 
treat.” The fifth was a Saxon, with the prayer 
inscribed: “God bless Saxony.” We all know 
that the missionary church is the live church 
and the missionary Christian is the live Chris- 
tian. There is more to the reflex action of 
missions than some people are ready to believe. 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” and we are 
sure he blesses those whom he loves. 


Changed Religions? (151) 


2 Cor. 5:17; 1 Cor. 6:11; Tit. 3:38-7. 

An Italian woman, whose husband had ac- 
cepted the gospel and joined a Protestant 
church, was asked: “Is it true that your hus- 
band has changed his religion?” “No,” an- 
swered she, ‘but his religion has changed him. 
Formerly he had no religion, but now he has 
accepted one that must be very good, because it 
has changed him so. You must have noticed 
yourself that he does not get drunk, nor does 
he swear and scold as he used to.” 

That surely was a good testimonial, proving 
the value of the remedy by showing the pa- 
tient “before and after.” 
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One Hundred (|The Pastor 


Revival Sermons 


Soul-Winning Sermons by 
Leading Preachers 


450 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


Salvation to thousands have followed the 
preaching of these sermons. 


For months before he goes into his suc- 
cessful services, Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
reads literature of this kind as an inspira- 
tion. They are the classics of Evangelistic 
addresses, the most powerful and enduring 
expressions of the universal and eternal 
truth of the gospel—chosen for this volume 
under the advice and upon the recommen- 
dation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that 


are so varied—from Savonarola to Moody— 
and none that will stir to action more than 


* this. 


Following are a few of the choicest: 

The Great Arbitration Case. Spurgeon. 

No Room for Christ. Moody. 

What is it to Be a Christian. Brooks. 

Power of an Endless Life. Bushnell. 

Whatsoever He Saith, Do it. McDowell. 

Multiply this list by twenty and you will have 
an idea of the value of this collection. They 
are valuable for reading as samples of sermon 
delivery—but no man can stop with the read- 
ing—they spur to action. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


1. Please send copy of “One Hundred Re- 
vival Sermons” on approval. I will remit $2.50 
for it within 30 days, or return book within 10 
days. 


2. Please send me “One Hundred Revival 
Sermons,” for which I enclose $2.00. 
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His Own 


Evangelist 
Introductions by 
J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


CHARLES L. GOODELL, D. D. 
520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


pastor can secure. Only one in every 
100 churches can secure a special evan- 
gelist. This book makes you your own evan- 
gelist. It helps you lay out your campaign, 
gives plans for making it successful, and pro- 
vides abundant suggestions for your sermons. 


Slee most practical evangelistic help a 


Eighteen subjects are treated as follows: 


1. Eight to eighteen texts are suggested for 
each subject. 


2. Clues to Texts—each text outlined. II- 
lustrative incidents. 


3. Suggestions for preparation and conduct- 
ing each service. 


4. Seed Thoughts—Accumulated riches of 
what other preachers have gathered for sim- 
ilar services. 


This book has inspired many pastors to take 
up this work with blessed results. It has 
enabled an R. F. D. pastor to. win two men, 
and turned the tide in his church. A large 
town pastor used it and the results were 18 
new members. 


The introductory chapters will inspire any 
preacher. They are the personal experiences 
of Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., who wins over 200 
new members each year in his New York City 
church. 


Permanent results in special. services are 
secured when the pastor conducts them— 
there is no break—no coming down from high 
pressure of some evangelists, who rest all sum- 
mer, 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Save 50c. by sending cash. 


1. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 
Evangelist” on approval. I will remit $2.50 for 
it within 30 days or return it, postpaid, within 
i0 days. 


2. Please send me copy of “Pastor His Own 
Evangelist,’ for which I enclose $2.00. 
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LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
SELECTED BY GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


A Prayer in Time of War. 
Thou, whose deep ways in the sea, 
Whose footsteps are not known, 
Tonight a world that turned from Thee 
Is waiting—at Thy Throne. 


(179) 


The towering Babels that we raised 
Where scoffing sophists brawl, 

The little Antichrists we praised— 
The night is on them all. 


The fool hath said * * * The fool hath said * * # 
And we, who deemed him wise, 

We who believed that Thou wast dead, 
How should we see Thine eyes? 


How should we sue to Thee for power 
Who scorned Thee yesterday? 

How should we kneel, in this dread hour? 
Lord, teach us how to pray! 


Grant us the single heart, once more, 
That mocks no sacred thing, 

The Sword of Truth our fathers wore 
When Thou wast Lord and King. 


Let darkness unto darkness tell 
Our deep unspoken prayer, 
For, while our souls in darkness dwell, 
We know that Thou art there. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


The Need of Men. (180) 
It is a mistake to make rest and comfort the 
supreme ends of life. We need rest, I know, 
and comfort too, but we must not think too 
much of them. This is a world of storms, and 
we need to be built strongly. I saw the Fram, 
Dr. Nansen’s boat, at Bergen, just before its 
illustrious voyage. It was neither beautiful 
nor grand, and there was no delicate furniture. 
Made of Italian and German oak, American 
elm, Norwegian pine, everything was massive, 
everything strong—the boat was made for the 
ice and the storm. I do not know where our 
discoveries and liberties, political and religious, 
would have been had there been no men like 
that boat—built for bad weather. They were 
not always lovely, not always beautiful; some 
of them would have been exceedingly awk- 
ward in a fashionable drawing-room, but they 
were strong, heroic, conquering men. Thank 
God, whenever he has had a great cause that 
needed strong advocacy, he has_ provided 
strong men for the work. He has made them 
storm-proof, stone-proof, stake-proof, scorn- 
proof, lion-proof as required. It was by such 
men our heritage was won.—T. Rhonda Wil- 
liams. 


The Great Magnet. (181) 

Since the war began French surgeons in at- 
tendance on the wounded have devised quite a 
new means of removing bullets and pieces of 
shell which are embedded in the body. The 
German bullets, coated with ferro-nickel, are 
magnetisable, and thus the surgeon can bring 
to bear upon the skin above the point where 
the bullet is supposed to be lying a large elec- 
tro-magnet. He has to hold the magnet in po- 


sition for a number of minutes on several suc- 
cessive days before the slightest movement of 
the bullet can be detected. An X-ray photo- 
graph, taken at the end of the week or more 
of these sittings, will show, perhaps, that the 
bullet, deeply encased in the muscular fibres, 
has not moved at all. Nevertheless the surgeon 
perseveres, and after some days longer the 
bullet begins to move, and is gradually at- 
tracted to a point near the surface, when an 
incision can be made conveniently, and the 
bullet removed without any trouble. 

So it is with the love of Christ magnetising 
the world. There may seem to be no reciprocal 
movement for many days and years, but the 
force of it all is gradually taking possession 
of the world’s heart, and one day there will 
come a great movement towards the Lord — 
The Sunday at Home. 


Saved to Sacrifice. (182) 

The wives and mothers of France have 
rivaled those of Sparta. This is attested by 
letters found upon our dead officers and young 
soldiers. One of the most thrilling letters I 
have read was written by Mme. de S., a 
Parisian woman, whose son, only 17 years old, 
and too young to be a reservist, volunteered 
early in the war and was killed in action. He 
had never been a strong lad, and his health 
had been her continual concern. 1 have never 
read more sublime words than the lines she 
wrote to the officer who, in announcing the 
death of her boy, awkwardly did his best to 
soften the blow: 

Monsieur: “I thank you most sincerely for 
the letter you were so kind as to write me. 
I thank you especially for the delicacy you 
showed in conveying to me the terrible news, 
which crushed me. In this unspeakable sor- 
row a great consolation remains to me. 

“During seventeen years I have fought over 
my son with all kinds of sickness. I have been 
able, by constant care, to keep him out of the 
clutches of death. It makes me very proud to 
have succeeded in saving him from sickness to 
give him a chance to die for ‘La Patrie!’ That 
is my great consolation.”—Mme. Catulle Men- 
des, The New York Times. 


Service Without Love? (183) 
“Committee” men. It is not altogether our 
fault. Societies have grown like mushrooms 
within the church, and the modern ministry is 
in danger of degenerating into a peripatetic 
chairmanship of meetings various and sundry. 
It leaves no time for study, for communion, for 
prayer, and the preaching must suffer in conse- 
quence. In any case, there can be no great 
preaching without passionate love for Him who 
is its theme and inspiration. A Russian artist 
who had completed a painting of “The Last 
Supper” showed it to Tolstoi, whereupon 
Tolstoi said to the painter pointing to the cen- 
tral figure, “You don’t love him.” “Why!” said 
the artist, “that is the Lord Ghrist.2, Sexes; 
said Tolstoi, “but you don’t love him, or you 
would paint him better, so that men and women 
would love and serve him, too, and find his re- 
ligion to be not only comfort in the time of 
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death, but an inspiration for a life of loving 
ministry and heroic service. For, after all, the 
preaching and the worship must issue in loving 
and helpful ministries to the sad, crippled and 
demon-vexed humanity all around us, and the 
church must be a church.”—R. Sirhowy Jones. 


The Holy-Day. (184) 
Your little child comes home on Friday night 
and it may be he is very weary with his lessons. 
He is so tired that all he wants is rest, and so 
he goes to bed and falls asleep. And it may be 
that you steal up to visit him, and there are 
some of his playthings by the bed, and somehow 
the tears come welling to your eyes. That is 
Friday night and he is weary. Then comes 
the blessed morning of the Saturday. And he 
springs up from rest no longer weary, but 
quivering with all the ecstasy of youth. Last 
night the sweetest thing on earth was rest, but 
in the morning something else is sweeter. 
Sweeter than rest are life, and joy, and liberty, 
and the long vista of an untraveled day. 


So with us, too, when Friday evening comes. 
We shall be weary. We shall call for rest. We 
shall lay aside our pencils and our lesson- 
books and on us, too, perhaps some tears will 
fall. But then will break the Saturday of glory 
and it will not be for rest our souls shall long. 
It will be for youth—for liberty—for love. 
Perhaps in that hour we shall think again of 
the strange vision that the women saw. We 
shall know then we owe it all to Christ, just as 
they knew it on that Easter morning. We shall 
see the meaning of that heavenly creature, 
radiant and joyful in his youthful energy, who 
in the ordering of God that day was found 
amid the shadows of the grave.——George H. 
Morrison. 


Benefits of Prayer. (185) 

If you believe in God, you must also believe 

in prayer. But how can another be rewarded 
by our prayers? 


We cannot tell. We can only see that it is 
30. When the storm came down on the Lake 
of Galilee, and the boat in which Jesus and his 
disciples were, tossed by the waves, was in 
danger of swamping, the disciples prayed, and 
Jesus heard them. He rose and rebuked the 
wind, and said to the sea, “Peace, be still,’ and 
there was a great calm. Is that the whole 
story? In St. Mark’s Gospel there is a sentence 
which claims our attention. Says St. Mark, 
“And there were also with him other little 
ships.” Why does he tell us that? It is hard 
to say. But we are glad he tells us. For at 
once we think of those other little ships having 
the benefit of the calm. They had felt the 
storm and were not astonished. For a sudden 
storm on that lake is very common. But never 
before had they experienced so sudden and so 
complete an end to it. They had the benefit 
of the calm; they were the better for the dis- 
ciples’ prayer, and they did not even know that 
any one had prayed for them.—James Hastings. 


Spirit to Move the Wheels. (186) 
Ezekiel has described for us a wonderful 
piece of engineering, with its wheels within 
wheels; but what directed their movements was 
the spirit of life which was in the model of 
them. This is the age of wheels. We can’t get 
on without them. They are becoming more and 
more complex every day. Our civilization 
literally turns on wheels. And the church needs 
the best up-to-date appliances for its work. 
And we have got them, or are having them. 
Never so many wheels or so well geared. But, 
my friends, unless there is a deepening and in- 
tensifying of the living spirit at the heart of all. 
our church machinery, the machinery itself— 
however elaborate—becomes dead—the more 
machinery, the more death—a mere clatter of 
bones, “a whirling futility, so far as any spir- 
itual power or uplift is concerned.” Oh! for 
the spirit of the living thing within the wheels. 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord.”—R. Sirhowy Jones. 


{Copyrizbt: 1915: By John T. MoCutcheon.1] 
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TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
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TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 


Temperance victories are coming thick and 
fast. World’s Temperance Sunday, November 
7th, gives us good opportunity to review the 
gains and urge the people on to still more 
strenuous endeavor. The temperance forces 
are receiving unexpected re-enforcements these 
days from the nations engaged in the European 
war, from big corporations, and from labor 
unions. Don’t let World’s Temperance Sunday 
pass without cheering the people with a shout 
of victory and without a ringing sermon on the 
temperance theme. In the Sunday School and 
in all the services let the emphasis be upon 
this theme. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES. (187) 


Drink and Immorality: “Have given a boy 
for an harlot, and sold a girl for wine. Joel 3:3. 
The Rewards of a Good Fight: Rev. 3:5, 12. 

Snake Bites: “At last it biteth like a ser- 
pent.” Prov. 23:32. 

Drink and Defeat: I Kings 20:13-21. 

Work of the Saloon: Psa. 10:1-12. 

The Great Deceiver: Prov. 10:1-13. 

Experience Speaks: “Prov. 23:29-33. 

A Harvest of Woe: Isa. 5:8-24. 

Self-Control: Rom. 6:12. 

The Holy War: 2 Tim. 2:3. 

Total Abstinence: Jer. 35:6. 


Darkened by Drink: “There is a crying for 
wine in the streets; all joy is darkened, the 
mirth of the land is gone.” Isa. 24:11. 

Drink’s Waste to a City: Prov. 23:21. The 
waste in: 1. Life. II. Health. III. Strength— 
Efficiency. IV. Opportunity. V. Wealth. VI. 
Home. VII. School and intellectual life. VIII. 
Churches and moral life. IX. As foe to all re- 
forms. 

Drink and Disease: “Make him sick with 
bottles of wine.” Hos. 7:5. Consider the waste 
of the liquor traffic in health, in regard to: 1. 
Personal hygiene. 2. Sanitation. 3. Predispos- 
ing to disease and accident. 4. Direct cause of 
disease. 5. Retardation of recovery. 6. Insuring 
fatal results. 7. Early loss of strength for work. 
8. Direct effect upon the human body of wine, 
beer, whiskey, gin, brandy, absinthe. 

A Temperance Purpose: “But Daniel pur- 
posed in his heart that he would not defile him- 
self,” etc. Dan. 1:8. 

The Drunkard’s Stupidity: 

Abstinence for the Sake of Others: 
14:21. 

Sowing and Reaping: “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” “Gal. 6:7. 


Prov. 21:17. 
Rom. 


Be Not Deceived. (188) 

“Be not deceived, God is not mocked; what- 

goever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” 
Gal. 6:7. 

The late Frank Higgins, the lumber-jack 

evangelist, was once taking his meal at the 
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lunch-counter in the rear of a saloon. The 
drinking woodsmen laughingly invited him to 
drink with them. ‘“I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
boys; if my dog will drink the stuff you fel- 
lows are imbiding Ill join you,” said Higgins. 
He called the dog to him, but on smelling the 
beverage Bess turned away. ‘“Can’t do it, boys. 
I’d hate to set a bad example to my dog. She 
has good sense; you’d better follow her lead.” 
Don’t let the stuff deceive you.—H. 


The Saloonkeeper’s Snare. (189) 


“Keep me from the snare which they have 
laid for me.” Psa. 141:9. 

A saloonkeeper in Nebraska sold liquor to a 
man who he knew to be an habitual drunkard. 
The drunkard’s wife sued the saloonkeeper for 
five thousand dollars damages, as she could do 
under the Nebraska law. The local court 
awarded the wife the full amount of damages, 
and the saloonkeeper carried the case to the 
United States Supreme Court at Washington. 
The highest legal tribunal in the country sus- 
tained the Nebraska court, and the saloon- 
keeper must pay. The day is here when the 
saloonkeeper is going to be more strictly held 
to account for the damage that he inflicts. 

A noted temperance orator was in the habit 
of saying to a new audience, “If any one in this 
audience can tell me of any calling that is 
benefited by the drink traffic outside of the 
maker and seller, I will make him a present 
of this watch,” holding out a valuable gold 
watch. After he had made the statement one 
evening a man in the audience said, “I can tell 
you of one occupation that is benefited by the 
liquor traffic.” ‘What business is benefited by 
the drink traffic?” asked the orator. The answer 
was, “The undertaker.” The speaker was non- 
plussed, and thought the watch was gone, when 
an undertaker present rose and said, “Wait a 
minute. I am an undertaker, and I lose more 
money burying people who have died, or some 
of whose family have died, from the use of 
liquor than from any other class of people.” 


The Gins of the Workers of Iniquity. (190) 

“Keep me from the gins of the workers of 
iniquity.” Psa. 141:9. 

A few months ago a Philadelphia man and 
his wife decided to give up drinking. When 
the regular case of beer was delivered to the 
house the woman asked the driver to remove 
all the empty bottles that were in the cellar. 
“Now you may take away that full case of beer, 
and not bring any more here.” “Would you 
mind telling me,” said the liquor man, “whether 
Billy Sunday had anything to do with this?” 
“Yes, he did,’ answered the woman, “we've 
been to the meetings and decided not to drink 
any more.” “You are the tenth customer,” he 
said, as he prepared to depart, “that I have lost 
today on account of Billy Sunday.” And that 


was two weeks before the “booze sermon” was 
delivered! 


Building His Own Prison. (191) 

“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” Gal. 6:7. 

A wealthy contractor in his prosperous days 
did a business of a half million a year, but 
when caught in hard circumstances, forged a 
note for $2,000, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. The building of the 
Tombs in New York was his last large con- 
tract, and into it he stepped as a prisoner. “I 
never dreamed,” he said, “when I built this 
prison, that I should be an inmate one day. 
But here Iam. It is hard luck.” 

“Every man imprisoned in sin has built his 
own prison. The retribution which wrongdoing 
brings is not an arbitrary punishment inflicted 
by the revenge or caprice of an outside judge or 
fate, but it is just the necessary consequence 
of the wrong itself. .Drunkenness shuts a man 
up in his own habits, as unyielding as stone 
walls and iron bars, and with his own fiery ap- 
petite, and no worse prison could he have. Yet 
he built it himself.” But there is One who. can 
open even these self-made prison doors. Ac- 
cept his offer of grace, and go forth free in 
Christ; free from all habits that destroy body 
and soul. 


Think of Others. (192) 

“Tt is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.” 

Over in Korea a missionary heard two 
heathen talking about the Christians. One said 
to the other, “What do you think of this new 
faith? Are you going to be a Christian, too?” 
The other answered, ‘“‘No; how could I? I have 
to think of myself, and these Christians—they 
are always thinking of others!” 

Think of others. If tempted to drink, think 
of others. If tempted to even enter a saloon, 
think of others. 

Brother Ressler, one of the early Mennonite 
missionaries to India, said that when they first 
held meetings, they would kneel down during 
prayer at a chair as was the custom at home. 
The people said, “Oh, yes, I see you worship 
the chair; we have other gods.” There was no 
danger that the missionaries would worship 
chairs. But for fear some of the weak con- 
verts would do so they changed this custom. 
They now stand while praying. 

You have weak brethren. Don’t cause him to 
stumble. Don’t insist even on your liberties. 
Think of others.—H. 


The Vote Unanimous. (193) 

“Beware, I pray thee, and drink no wine nor 
strong drink.” Judges 13:4. 

A group of men at a dinner party looked over 
the table and commented on the little al- 
cohol that had been consumed. A business man 
of large interests said, “I wouldn’t think of 
voting for state prohibition, but let national 
prohibition come up and it will have my vote 
ina minute. Drinking has become an economic 
issue, and I am willing to give up my whiskey 
and soda for the good of the many.” A large 
employer of men said, “I am ready for national 
prohibition; up to this time it has seemed a 


far-away ideal to me; now I see it as a pure 
efficiency measure.’ The third was a clear- 
seeing Irishman: “Alcohol has been the curse 
of my people. I have stopped taking it, after 
forty years of occasional drinking, and my vote 
is ready for national prohibition.” “Go ahead,” 
said the fourth man, a railroad official of high 
standing: “I am ready for it personally, and 
so are all the officials of our road.” A physician 
was the fifth: “We can do without it as medi- 
cine; the old idea of alcohol as a food is ex- 
ploded. I am all ready for my vote for national 
prohibition.” It was a clubman who spoke 
next: “When I see drinking among the caddies 
at our club, and our caddy-master silly with it, 
I am ready to give up my cocktail and vote 
against the whole business.” And, last of all, a 
wholesale dealer in liquor finished with this 
significant statement: “You’re right; we are 
seeing the handwriting on the wall. I said at 
a meeting of our wholesale liquor dealers the 
other evening that we didn’t have five years 
of life ahead of us. Strange as it may seem to 
you, I would vote for national prohibition. It’s 
for the best all around.” Not a _ dissenting 
voice! 


Young Campaigners. (194) 
This is World’s Temperance Sunday. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are wearing the 
cap, pennant, and button of the “Young Cam- 
paigners,” to show that they are temperance 
boys and girls. They like to yell: 
“Who are we? Who are we? 
Young Campaigners—don’t you see? 
As we children older grow, 
The liquor traffic must surely go.” 


Teach the Children. (195) 
To every little child God gives a body, in 
which he lives as long as he stays in this world. 
At first the body is weak, it cannot sit or 
stand. Everybody ought to help it to grow 
strong, so that it can do its work in the world. 
“My body is a temple, 
To God it does belong; 
He bids me keep it for his use, 
He wants it pure and strong.” 


“Whatever harms my body 
I will not use at all; 
Tobacco is one harmful thing, 
And so is alcohol. 


“Into my mouth they shall not go, 
When tempted I will answer ‘No.’ 
And every day I’ll watch and pray, 
‘Lord, Keep me pure and strong alway.’” 


A Children’s Verse. (196) 
The meaning of the White Ribbon Bow or the 
White Ribbon Army may be explained, and all 
recite: 
“My little bow of white 
Will help me to do right. 
When tempted wrong to do 
I'll bravely answer ‘No’; 
I'll live aright each day 
If I both watch and pray.” 


Sunday School Temperance Exercise. 
Twelve classes with banners all salute: 
1. Our Flag: “I pledge allegiance to my 
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flag and to the republic for which it stands, one 
ee indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

2. Conquest Flag. “To the flag that repre- 
sents the ‘World for Christ’ I pledge my love, 
my loyalty, my life.” 

3. W.C.T.U. Banner: “ ‘For God and Home 
and Native Land’ I pledge my word, my prayer, 
my helping hand.” 

Teetotalers (Class 1). Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink a brawler, and whosoever erreth 
thereby is not wise. (Prov. 20:1). 

Loyal Temperance League (Ciass 2). Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
sparkleth in the cup, when it goeth down 
smoothly. At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder. (Prov. 23:31, 32). 

Young Crusaders (Class 3). Woe to him that 
buildeth a town with blood, and establisheth a 
city by iniquity! (Hab. 2:12). 

Touch Not Band (Class 4). 
taste, nor touch. (Col. 2:21). 

Band of Hope (Class 5). But let us, since we 
are of the day, be sober, putting on the breast- 
plate of faith and love; and for a helmet, the 
hope of salvation. (1 Thess. 5:8). 

Daniel’s Band (Class 6.) Daniel purposed in 
his heart that he would not defile himself with 
the king’s dainties, nor with the wine which 
he drank. (Dan. 1:8.) 

Song: “Dare to be a Daniel.” 

Temperance Heroes (Class 7). Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink, and makest him 
drunken also, (Hab. 2:15.) 

Knights of the Golden Rule (Class 8). Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. (Lev. 19:18.) 

King’s Daughters (Class 9). Our daughters 
are cornerstones hewn after the fashion of a 
palace. (Psa. 144:12.) 

Armor Bearers (Class 10). Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. (Eph. 6:11.) 

Frances Willard Band (Class 11). He that 
will, let him take the water of life freely. (Rev. 
22:17.) 

Purity Band (Class 12). Blessed are the pure 
in heart; for they shall see God. (Matt. 5:8.) 

All. We will triumph in thy salvation, and in 
the name of our God we will set up our ban- 
ners. (Psa. 20:5.) 


Handle not, nor 


For The Father. (198) 


Why beholdest thou the cigarette that is in 
thy son’s mouth, and considereth not the cigar 
that is in thine own mouth? Or wilt thou say 
to thy son, “Let me pull out the cigarette out of 
thy mouth,” and behold a cigar is in thine own 
mouth? Thou hypocrite! First cast out the 
cigar out of thine own mouth, and then shalt 
thou be prepared to cast the cigarette out of 
thy son’s mouth.—The Missionary World. 


Travel That Way. (199) 


Norman Hapgood, the editor, in an address 
on Lincoln, quoted a Lincoln saying of value to 
parents. “Lincoln,” said Mr. Hapgood, “was 
once talking to a dissipated man of middle age 
who was lamenting the fact that his seventeen- 
year-old son had just begun to indulge in liquor. 
“Well, there is just one way,” said Lincoln, “to 
bring up a child in the way he should go, and 
that is to travel that way yourself.” 


Can They Answer? (200) 
The following electric signs have been in- 
stalled over each of the three entrances of the 
Illinois Steel Company: “Did booze ever do 
you any good?” “Did booze ever get you a bet- 
ter job?” “Did booze ever contribute anything 
to the happiness of your family?” Let every 
booze artist and every friend of the sale of 
liquor answer. They dare not meet this issue, 
but so construct their argument as to dodge. 


New Type of Sailor. (201) 

“How are your men behaving?” asked Ad- 
miral Osterhaus of the Secretary of the Naval 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Brooklyn. “Splendidly,”’ replied the sec- 
retary. “I have not seen a drunken man in the 
building for over a month.” 

“Well,” said the Admiral, “it’s so long since 
I have seen a drunken blue-jacket that I have 
forgotten what one looks like.” 

The old-fashioned type of hard drinking, hard 
swearing sailor is a thing of the past in the 
navy, and the days when a party ashore meant 
a fight all along the water front have gone for- 
ever. The new ships, aggregations of the most 
intricate machinery, demand a new class of 
sailor, and qualities different from the ability 
to lay out on a yard in a gale of wind or haul 
away on a rope. The mechanical demands of 
these ships are so great that they have pro- 
duced an entirely new type of blue-jacket, a 
clear-eyed, clean-limbed, young man, mentally 
alert and physically active, fitted for the high 
pressure of the duties which come to him under 
the new order of things. 


One Vote Counts. (202) 


A single vote has frequently decided elections 
of great importance. “One vote gave Texas to 
the United States. One vote made California a 
part of the Union, and thus turned the tide of 
immigration westward. One vote elected Oliver 
Cromwell to the famous “Long Parliament,” 
and sent Charles I. to the scaffold, revolutioned 
England, and made Great Britain free. One 
vote elected Governor Morton, of Massachusetts, 
in 1839, thus defeating Edward Everett, the fa- 
mous orator, statesman and scholar. One vote 
in the electoral college, in 1876, decided who 
should be President of the United States,” and 
one vote has cast all the saloons out of a town. 
Therefore, do not regard your vote of little 
worth, and so remain away from the polls when 
the fate of the liquor traffic, and therefore of 
our boys and our homes, is to be decided. If 
you have any love for humanity, good citizen- 
ship, prosperity and happiness, be at the polls, 
and cast your vote for the annihilation of the 
liquor traffic. 


Wise Counsel. (203) 
Jas. L. Regan, of the Regan Printing House, 
Chicago, says to young men: ia. 
“Young man, if you want to master the intri- 
cacies of a skilled trade, or, for that matter, any 
worthy occupation, you cannot develop into a 
finished workman if you are a victim of the 
vile cigarette habit. Cigarettes impair the 
brain, and injuriously affect the lungs and 
backbone, thereby reducing energy and will 
power.” 
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Prohibition in Russia. (204) 


There is prohibition in Russia today, prohibi- 
tion which means that no vodka, whiskey, 
brandy, gin, or any other strong liquor is ob- 
tainable from one end to the other of a territory 
populated by 150,000,000 people and covering 
one-sixth of the habitable globe. 

It should be said in the beginning that the 
word prohibition in Russia must be taken lit- 
erally. Its use does not imply a partially suc- 
cessful attempt to curtail the consumption of 
liquor resulting in drinking in secret places, 
the abuse of medical licenses, and general eva- 
sion and suterfuge. It does mean that a vast 
population who consumed $1,000,000,000 worth 
of vodka a year has been lifted almost in one 
day from a drunken inertia to sobriety. 


Hans Wagner’s Refusal. (205) 


Hans Wagner, Pittsburgh’s popular favorite 
in professional baseball, was offered a thousand 
dollars to consent that his picture should be 
used on the boxes of a brand of cigarettes. 
Wagner positively refused. The representative 
of the tobacco company expressed surprise. “I 
thought all you ball players were money-crazy,” 
he insinuated. But Wagner indignantly an- 
swered: “I’m not crazy for any money that 
means encouraging any boy to smoke cigar- 
ettes. If my name and picture on a card or 
box will have that effect, I tell you I’m not 
going to sign up, no matter how high you go 
with your offers.” 


What Became of Billy Sunday’s 
Colleagues. (206) 

Listen to Billy Sunday in a temperance tes- 
timony. He says: 

“Twenty-six years ago I walked down a street 
in Chicago with some famous ball players, and 
we went into a saloon. We drank and then 
went out and sat down on the curbing. Across 
the street men and women were playing on in- 
struments—horns, flutes, and slide trombones 
—and others were singing gospel hymns that I 
used to hear my mother sing back in the log 
cabin in Iowa, and back in the old church where 
I used to go to Sunday School. 

“And right there God reproduced on the can- 
vas of my memory a vivid picture of the scenes 
of other days and other faces. Many have long 
since returned to the dust. At view of this I 
sobbed, and a young man stepped out and said: 
‘We are going down to the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion; won’t you come down to the mission? I 
am sure you will enjoy it.’ 

“I arose and said to the boys: ‘I’m through. 
We've come to the parting of the ways,’ and I 
turned my back on them. Some of them 
laughed, and some of them mocked me; one of 
them gave me encouragement; others said not 
a word. 

“Twenty-six years ago I turned and left that 
little group, and walked to the mission, went 
on my knees, and staggered out of sin into the 
arms of the Saviour. 

“The next day I had to go out to the ball park 
and practice. The first man to meet me after 
I got inside was Mike Kelley. He said: ‘Bill, 
I’m proud of you. Religion is not my long 
suit, but I’ll help you all I can.’ Later Mike 
Kelley was sold to Boston for $10,000. He 
showed me a check for $5,000. John L. Sulli- 
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van, the champion fighter, went round with a 
subscription paper, and the boys raised over 
$12,000 to buy Mike a house. They gave Mike 
a deed to the house, and they had $1,500 left, 
for which they gave him a certificate of deposit. 
His salary for playing with Boston was $4,700 
a year. At the end of that season Mike had 
spent the $5,000 purchase price and the $4,700 
he received as salary, and had a mortgage on 
the house. And when he died in Pennsylvania, 
some of the boys went round with a subscrip- 
tion to get money enough to put him in the 
ground. Mike sat there on the corner with me 
twenty-six years ago when I said, ‘Good-bye, 
boys; I’m through.’ 

“Hd Williamson, our old shortstop, was a fel- 
low weighing 225 pounds, and a more active 
man you never saw. He went round the world 
with his team, came back to the United States, 
and started a saloon on Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. When he died, his liver was found to be 
so large that it would not go into a candy buck- 
et. Ed Williamson sat there on the street cor- 
ner with me twenty-six years ago when I said, 
‘Good-bye, boys; I’m through.’ 

“Frank Flint, our old catcher, who caught for 
nineteen years, drew $3,200 a year on an aver- 
age. I’ve seen Frank Flint sleeping on a table 
in a stale beer joint, and I’ve turned my pock- 
ets inside out, and said, ‘You’re welcome to it, 
old pal.’ He drank on and on, and one day in 
winter he staggered out of a beer joint and 
stood on a corner, and was seized with a fit of 
coughing. The blood streamed out of his nose, 
and his mouth. Policemen called a cab and he 
was taken to a boarding house. Physicians 
were summoned; but he was beyond human 
aid. He struggled as he had years ago on the 
diamond when he tried to reach home; but the 
great Umpire of the universe called, ‘You’re 
off,’ and the gladiator of the diamond was no 
more. Frank Flint sat on the street corner, 
drunk, with me, twenty-six years ago in Chi- 
cago, when I said, ‘I’ll bid you good-bye, boys; 
I’m going to Jesus.’ 

“Say, men, did I win the game of life, or did 
they ?” 


Straight Talk by Harry Lauder. (207) 


On March 4, the Rotary Club, of Manchester, 
England, gave a dinner at mid-day to Harry 
Lauder, the comedian. A Scottish menu was 
served in his honor, and Scotch airs were 
played by a piper. 

On the table was arrayed beer, wine and 
spirits galore. 

And Harry proceeded to lecture his hosts on 
the exhibit. He said: 

“We, as Rotarians, meet as a business prop- 
osition in the middle of the day, when drink is 
not necessary. You may take one, two or three 
and go back to business ‘muzzy.’ You can’t do 
your business if you are in a state of ‘muzzi- 
ness.’ When you have finished business you 
can drink as much as you like—but do it alone. 
If you are going to hell, go by yourself; don’t 
drag any one with you. I have gone into clubs 
—not often, thank God—and seen a fellow come 
in when every other place was closed. He was 
regarded as a jolly good fellow, and everybody 
clapped him on the back and laughed. Did his 
people at home laugh?” 

That was rather stiff talk to put up to one’s 


hosts, right to their faces. 
man to do that. 
steel ee of philosophy there was 
auder’s utterance: “ i 

ie ee If you are going to 

Why should one drag his wife and children 
down with him? Why should one insist on the 
establishment of a saloon to help drag his 
neighbors along? Why should the business of 
dragging others down to the pit be commer- 
cialized for the benefit of the school fund? Why 
should the government provide the facilities for 
helping people along down to the pit? 

“If you are going to hell,’ why not take 
Lauder’s advice and go alone?—New Republic. 


It takes a Scotch- 


Twenty-five Thousand Dollars for a 

Boy. (208) 
When Mr. Cudahy, of Omaha, Neb., found that 
his boy had been stolen and that his captors 
would put his eyes out if Mr. Cudahy would 
not pay them $25,000 for his return, Mr. Cudahy 
readily complied with the request. These kid- 
napers were outlaws. They were not pro- 
tected by the law. Other boys are being stolen 
every day, and no amount of money could re- 
store them to their heart-broken parents. They 
are stolen under the protection of the law. No 
great excitement, only this is said: “The 
saloon got him.” 

And when the saloon has captured as many 
boys as it can, it quietly says to the people, “I 
want a license te continue in the work.” And 
the people quietly grant it. For how much? 
Oh, $50 a year, $100 a year, and so on up to 
$1,000 a year. 

The saloons would have gone out of business 
long ago, except that the fathers want it, and 
allow their boys to patronize it. 

Have you a $25,000 boy to spare? 

Had Tried It. (208a) 

A police-court magistrate was approached by 
a distiller who asked him if he had ever tried 
his special brand of whiskey. “No,” said the 
judge, “but I tried three men in court this 
morning who had tried it.” 


A Step Toward Cure. (209) 

A judge in Chicago has had a large mirror 

placed in his courtroom, so that every man 

brought before him for intoxication may take a 

good look at himself. He believes that seeing 

themselves as they are when drunk will cure 
half of them. 


The Saloon as “Big Business.” (210) 

The saloon’s business argument comes sev- 
eral years too late. 

The people are not so ignorant of economic 
laws as to fall into the panic into which the 
liquor makers would like to throw them. Money 
shut out of the channels of the liquor business 
isn’t going to be thrown into the sea or locked 
up in strong boxes. It’s largely workingmen’s 
money, and it will get into circulation just as 
surely as through the saloons, and far more 
beneficially. 

Brunswick-Balke may prefer to sell furniture 
to saloons, but the average American manufac- 
turer would rather make chairs, tables and 
sideboards for American homes. And any man 
with eyes can see that the latter market is sure 
to improve as the former declines. 


The taxpayer can’t be frightened either by 
the scarecrow of higher taxes. Charge the tax- 
payer with all the saloon licenses and the 
saloons with all the liquor share of police and 
court and prison expense, and the taxpayer 
would be a long way “to the good.”—The In- 
terior. 


Two Temperance Pointers. (211) 


An emigrant going West carried a jug fast- 
ened to his wagon. He explained to inquirers 
that it was “the Taylor jug.’ General Taylor 
had once advised his son to carry his whiskey- 
jug with a hole in the bottom. He did it, and 
found it the best of inventions to keep a man 
sober. 

Sir Thomas Lipton warns young men who 
would succeed to beware of strong drink. “Re- 
member,” says this famous merchant and 
yachtsman, “that corkscrews have sunk more ° 
people than cork jackets will ever save.” 


Liquor and Racial Degeneration. (212) 
Professor Stockard, of the Cornell University 
Medical College, has made extensive experi- 
ments with guinea pigs subjected to alcohol 
fumes. When mated, these animals either had 
no offspring or the offspring were small, un- 
healthy, and died young. The effect was the 
same whether the males or the females were 
alcoholized. Alcohol always leads to racial de- 
generation. 


Saloons Cannot Be Run Without Boys. (213) 
Wanted, some bright boys full of life and cheer, 
To stand at my counters as drinkers of beer, 
To fill up the ranks, without further delay, 

Of the Army of Drunkards, passing away. 

Sixty thousand a year will only supply 

The loss to our trade from the drunkards that- 
die. 

Send those who can toil, or have wealth to be- 
stow, 

For profits are small on old drinkers, you know. 

Let them come from the shop, the school, or the 
home, 

We'll welcome them all whoever may come. 

Let mothers surrender their sons to our cause, 

And fathers keep voting for good license laws, 

For if you will vote to keep running the mill, 


You must furnish grists or the wheels will stand 
ss still. —C. A. Ruddock. 


Prohibition’s Disaster. (214) 
The Mercantile Club in Kansas City, Kans., pub- 
lished a full-page advertisement in the daily 
papers in answer to the statements of the 
brewers that Kansas City, Kans., is a frightful 
example” of the business evils which follow 
prohibition. At the top of the page is the quo- 
tation, “Lord Angus, thou hast lied; and the 
brewers have brought it on themselves. Figures 
are given showing the increase in population, 
in taxable property, in bank deposits, in the 
value of school property and number of pupils, 
in- business building, in rentals, in expenditures 
on streets, parks and boulevards, river control 
and improvements. The claim is made that the 
city is without a saloon, a gambling house, or a 
prothel, and that it has more money invested in 
manufacturing establishments than any other 
city of its size in the world.—The Christian 


World. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


There is a legend that says that the angel 
of Requests and the angel of Thanksgiving 
both came to earth to take to God the prayers 
of men. The basket carried by the angel of 
Requests was full, men had so much to ask for, 
while the basket carried by the angel of 
Thanksgiving was nearly empty. Fellow pas- 
tors, let us help our people this year to fill up 
the basket of Thanksgiving. We are a wonder- 
fully favored nation. Let us lead our people, 
as far as is in our power, to the deepest feel- 
ings and heartiest expressions of gratitude on 
Thanksgiving Day. Thanksgiving Day with us 
is a home day, and we rightly celebrate it with 
home gatherings and thanks for the supply of 
our table and the preservation of an unbroken 

home circle. But it is also a public day when 
’ we rejoice in the just government under which 
we live, and in its protection of our homes and 
worship. It is also a church day in which we 
praise God that our liberty is religious liberty, 
with our open Bible and our free worship; and, 
best of all, for the strength and gladness of 
Christian fellowship. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (215) 

The Thankful Family: “And thou shalt re- 
joice in every good thing which the Lord thy 
God hath given unto thee and unto thy house.” 
Deut. 26:11. 

Christ*s Example of Thankfulness: Matt. 
11:25; Luke 10:21; Mark 8:6; Matt. 14:19; John 
6:11; John 11:41; Luke 22:17-19. 

Seriptural Examples of Thanksgiving Sym- 
bolss Many things throughout the Scriptures 
have a special significance regarding thanks- 
giving: Jacob’s Pillar, Gen. 35:14. Joshua’s 
Twelve Stones at Gilgal, Josh. 4. The Pot of 
Manna, and Aaron’s Rod, Ex. 16:33; Num. 17:10. 
The Stone, Ebenezer, 1 Sam. 7:12. David’s 
Sword, 1 Sam. 21:9. 

Why be Thankful? Deut. 8:2-10. 

The Thankful Man: Luke 17:11-19. 

Discontent or Praise: Psa. 100:1-5. 

Gratitude in Public: Psa. 35:18, 27. ,, 

Gratitude of Heavenly Beings: Rev. 4:8-11. 

Changing Half-Hearted Into Whole-Hearted 
Praise: Psa. 9:1, 2. 

Continual Thanksgiving: Psa. 146:1-10. 
eer Loaded Table: “Come and dine.” 

A Joyous Life: Joel 2:21-27. 

Daily Marvels: “Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with his benefits.” Psa. 68:19. 
Gratitude a Required Grace: Psa. 50:14-23. 

Gratitude a Song of the Heart: Psa. 103. 

Our National Need of God: The annual re- 
currence of a national Thanksgiving Day ought 
to bring to our hearts a deeper consciousness 
of our national need of God. Whenever a na- 
tion forgets God, disaster, sorrow and severe 
trial are sure to follow. In Israel’s national 
history the root of all their evils and dangers 
and failures lay in the fact that they forgot God 
and therefore forsook God. 


Some Elements of Thanksgiving: 1 Thess. 
5:18. I. Appreciation. To appreciate is to be 
vividly aware of and alive to the full worth of 
anything. II. Second, gratitude. Gratitude is 
a grateful or agreeable feeling toward the giver 
of good things. III. Third, the right use of the 


John 


gifts bestowed. IV. Fourth, a generous shar- 
ing of our goods with others. 


A Model Thanksgiving Proclamation: Neh. 
8: 8-12. : 
Three Steps of Thanksgiving: 1. Being 


thankful. 2. Giving thanks. 3. Making thank- 


ful. 


The Spirit of Thankfulness. (216) 


Ruskin said: “Sunshine is delicious, snow is 
exhilarating; there is no such thing as bad 
weather—only different kinds of good weather.” 

God’s dealings with us are good—all good. He 
deals in love, in wisdom, and he gives his grace 
and strength. All his dealings are different 
kinds of good dealing.—H. 


The Ungrateful Guest. (217) 
Long years ago, when two kingdoms were en- 
gaged in a bitter war, a shipwrecked soldier 
was cast upon the shore of his enemies’ land. 
There he was found, nearly starved, by a family 
that belonged to the opposing kingdom; but in- 
stead of putting him to death they received him 
kindly into their home, giving him food, shelter 
and clothes, and caring for him until he was 
able to return again to his own land. This sol- 
dier who had been so kindly treated professed 
to be very thankful for the kindness they had 
shown him, and promised that if his king should 
become the ruler over the part of the country 
on which he had been cast he would ask him 
to reward those who had treated him so gener- 
ously. Instead of fulfilling his promise he rep- 
resented to that king that they had treated him 
cruelly, and asked the king to confiscate their 
property and give it to him because of service 
which he had rendered to his king’s army. At 
first the king was disposed to listen to his 
words, and gave orders that matters should be 
as he requested. Afterward the king discovered 
the soldier’s perfidy, and he was so enraged at 
his conduct that he gave orders to his execu- 
tioners to brand upon the forehead of the in- 
grate the words, “The Ungrateful Guest.” Do 
we not often deserve to have such a brand fixed 
upon our foreheads? 


Fail Not in Gratitude. (218) 
The venerable Dr. Alexander Whyte tells us 
that when he was a child of nine or ten he re- 
ceived a philosophical, theological, and relig- 
ious lesson that he has always remembered. A 
flower show was held in his native town. He 
was standing near Dr. Burns Thomson, who 
had gone to Scotland to open the show, and 
was gazing reverently into the face of the great 
man while he was making the opening speech. 
The speaker waved his hand over the display 
of beautiful flowers and fruits, and said, “But 
the best of it all is this, that our Heavenly Fa- 
ther made them all.” “To this day,” writes Dr. 
Whyte, “I never enter a summer garden or a 
conservatory or a flower show that my swelling 
heart does not remind me that my Heavenly 
Father’s power and wisdom and love and beauty 
are spread out before me.” 
Ungrateful surely are we if we know that 
God gives us life’s good things, and we yet re- 
frain from returning thanks. 
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meee Harpies and Harpists. (219) 
e arpies of mythology were w - 
sters, with the face of a aoa at ea 
vulture and fingers armed with sharp claws 
They spoiled whatever they touched with filth. 

The harpies that infest American life are 
many; but there are three that are known by 
beak and claw and moral foulness. They are, 
ina, descending scale, Materialism, Sensuality 
and Irreligion. So many are in pursuit of 
things” to the neglect of ideal and principle 
and noble cause. Others live a life of self-in- 
dulgence and love of pleasure, little caring for 
the burdens and disabilities of others, oblivious 
of the future if only the present affords enjoy- 
ment. Meanwhile God is forgotten; exercises 
of piety are overlooked, and all that religion 
means and imposes is left as though it were not. 

Into the presence of these harpies comes the 
harpist, Thanksgiving, to challenge their ma- 
lign reign, to charm them into transfiguration, 
or to chase them back into the nether night. 
The spirit of the day we celebrate should 
breathe into our industry a richer, fuller, higher 
life; should sweeten and mellow our wealth 
with a larger justice and generosity; and should 
impregnate the moral life of our land with that 
divine quality which alone can make Christian- 
ity worth while.—Rev. S. B. Dunn, D. D. 


Do Not Wait. (220) 

Do not wait for a special day in which to be 

thankful. He who waits for Thanksgiving Day 

to be thankful in will not be thankful when it 
comes. 


A Great Giver. (221) 
A king who wished to express his affection 
for a private soldier of his army gave him a 
rich jeweled cup, his own cup. The soldier 
stepping forth to receive the gift exclaimed 
shamefacedly, “This is too great a gift for me 
to receive.” “It is not too great for me to give,” 
the king replied. God is the giver. Let us be 
great in giving thanks.—H. 


An Indian’s Thanksgiving (222) 
If you are grateful, say so. Thanksgiving is 
only half-thanksgiving until it blossoms into 
expression. Learn a lesson from the noble- 
hearted Indian in whose village a missionary 
passing through, had left a few pages of the 
Gospel in the Indian tongue. Our Indian read 
and rejoiced. Measuring the missionary’s foot- 
print, he fitted it with magnificent moccasins, 
and traveled two hundred miles to give them 
to the missionary as an expression of his grati- 
tude. Thus the missionary was enriched by the 
present, but the Indian was enriched far more 
by the thanksgiving. 


Gratitude Leading to Love and Prayer. (223) 

It is said that the Rev. Philip Henry, after 
praying for two of his children who were dan- 
gerously ill, said: “If the Lord will be pleased 
to grant this my request, I will not say as the 
beggars at our door used to do, ‘I’ll never ask 
anything of him again;’ but, on the contrary, 
he shall hear oftener from me than ever; and 
I will love God the better as long as I live.” 

The spirit of a true Thanksgiving Day is in 
that recital. Let gratitude lead us to love and 
prayer.—H. 


The Bird ‘That Sings in the Rain. (224) 


Somebody once wrote a poem in eulogy of the 
robin, “the bird that sings in the rain:” 
“For it is easy enough to be pleasant, 

When life flows by like a song; 

But the man worth while, is the man with a 
smile, 

When everything goes dead wrong.” 

We may thank God in hard times. We may 
thank God in war times. We should thank God 
at all times.—H. 


Thankfulness That We Can Share. (225) 


The high and splendid thing for Americans to 
be grateful for this Thanksgiving is that they 
possess so much that materially and spiritually 
they can employ for the aid of a distressed 
world. 

And every heart which offers thanks should 
search its offering with all diligence to make 
sure that it harbors no selfish glorying, but only 
a humble gladness for being enabled by God’s 
blessing to bless all who have less. 

Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 

Hast thou scanty store? WH’en then 
A little thou canst spare. 

And hast thou only a bit or crumb, 

A donor yet thou may’st become, 

Since morsel from thy less or least 

For bird or insect maketh feast. 


Be the portion small or great, 
The loving, generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 
To give away a part. 
—From the Norwegian, by Emilie Poulsson. 


A Thanksgiving Prayer in Time of War. (226) 

Our Father: in this hour of gladness and 
sadness we turn anew to thee. It is a time of 
gladness. The earth has given us grain and 
fruit in overflowing fulness. Thy rainbow 
promise has been kept another year. Sunshine 
and cloud, rain and dew, the rhythm of seasons, 
of day and night, have not failed. We thank 
thee. We have been spared drought and famine, 
scourge and great calamity. Industrial dis- 
turbances have so largely been averted, and 
quieted. The black war-cloud that hung so low 
on our borders has blown away. Evil traffic 
is more under restraint. A steady, reverent 
hand has been upon the national helm. _We 
give thee devout thanks. For the precious 
common things we thank thee, for. bread and 
bed, shelter and raiment, fireside with all its 
sweets, for love and friendship, for work and 
rest, for the rare privileges of prayer and sym- 
pathetic service, of giving, and of brotherhood 
with all the world. Most of all, we thank thee 
for our Lord Jesus, who died for us, through 
whom all these things come. 

But there is sorest sadness. Our brothers 
across the sea are at war, never SO terrific, 
Teuton and Celtic brothers, Latin and Slav and 
Mongol. Thou givest gladness. Man’s use of 
his freedom has made broken-hearted sadness. 
With thanksgiving must mingle intense prayer. 
We pray for those in authority; restrain, over- 
rule, guide; teach them the weakness of brute 
force and the strength of strong dependence on 
thee. Brood over those on the fighting line. 
Restrain low passion. Hear the softly-breathed 
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prayer. Help men to be true’to thine inner 
voice. Brood over wounded and dying. Bring 
to their remembrance what they know of Jesus. 
Brood over the women and children, the weak 
and aged, homeless, burdened, sore-hearted. 
Brood over all, at war and in peace, with thy 
restraining presence. Help men to forgive even 
as thou dost. Help those in peace to strive 
mightily in prayer for those in war. 

Hasten the coming of peace. 
coming of the Prince of Peace. 
come. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Hasten the 
Thy kingdom 


Giving Him Thanks. (227) 
Madame Catalani, who in her time had 
the finest voice in the world, was an 


admirable woman in every relation of life, as 
truly devout as she was kind and charitable to 
those who were in trouble or distress. An Eng- 
lish gentleman of that period, who was living 
in Paris, was seated in the stage-box at the 
opera one night when Madame Catalani was 
about to appear in one of her greatest parts. 
He observed the singer in the wings, before 
she had come on, in an attitude of devotion, and 
evidently in earnest prayer for the space of 
two or three minutes. When she had finished, 
she went on the stage. 

The Englishman, calling upon the singer the 
next day, told her what he had observed. With 
charming simplicity Madame Catalani replied, 
“T never go upon the stage without first pray- 
ing to God that he will grant me the favor to 
sing well and to meet with success; nor do I 
ever fail on retiring to rest to return thanks to 
him for that and all the mercies vouchsafed 
me.” 

A thoughtful writer says, “We thank friends 
and family for what we receive from them, and 
shall we treat the Giver of all good with less 
consideration ?’—Rev. W. J. Hart, D. D. 


Thankfulness For the Surprise Meal. (228) 
Dan Crawford, speaking of some of his ex- 
periences in Africa, writes: “Here in the bush 
it is delightful again and again to watch how 
God hears you scrape the bottom of the meal- 
barrel. Again and again, with ‘dramatic neat- 
ness of divine method,’ the dinner-bell has rung 
in heaven for my ‘surprise meal.’ ” 
Do you ring the bell in heaven, pull the rope 
of grateful prayer for God’s surprises?—H. 


“Forget Not All His Benefits.” (229) 
Ingratitude ignores blessings, counting only 
her miseries. Thanksgiving Day is a day for 
rejoicing. Our country should join with the 
Psalmist in his song, “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.” The 
prophet Habakkuk began his song of praise with 
a “yet.” He first mentioned the adverse condi- 
tions and then exclaimed, “Yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord and joy in the God of my salvation.” 
So may the American people, though conscious 
of much political corruption and great wick- 
edness in our Cities, join with the prophet, “Yet 
will I rejoice.”—Christian Work. 


The Spirit of Thanksgiving. (230) 

Three times a day the hungry boys and girls 

sent from New York to the fresh-air homes in 

Connecticut bow their heads before eating and 
sing this grace: 
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“God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for this food.” 


Sure of God Enough to Thank Him in 
Advance. (231) 


“Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me.” That is to say, the Master 
gave thanks before the miracle was wrought. 
While the dead body was still lying still and 
stark in the tomb he gave thanks, not for vic- 
tory already won, but for victory about to be 
won, not for what he had received, but for what 
he was about to receive. Jesus thanked the 
Father for the risen life even before the dead 
marched forth. The doxology was sung at the 
beginning and not at the end. “And when he 
had thus spoken he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth.” The sound of praise 
thrilled through the call that waked the dead. 
Have his disciples learned the habit of their 
Lord? Is this the order and the gracious se- 
quence of our thought and labor? Do we go 
forth in the morning to the warfare of the day 
with thanks for coming victory filling us with 
exhilaration and powerful hope? Do we build 
the altar of praise before we unsheathe the 
sword? Is that how I come to the pulpit, quietly 
confident and praiseful in God? Is that how 
you go to your Sunday School class, thanking 
God for victories about to be won? Is that how 
we take up the work of social reform, filling 
the hour with the song of victory as soon as we 
enter the field? Can we sing the song of the 
harvest home even while we are busy sowing 
the seed? Are we so sure of God, so sure that 
we can sing even before the struggle begins? 
That was our Master’s way; first the thanks, 
then the miracle. “I thank thee, O Father. * * * 
Lazarus come forth. * * * And he that was dead 
came forth.”—Rev. John Henry Jowett. 


Al Well. (282) 


A Christian worker after an ocean voyage 
told how, one beautiful Sabbath evening on the 
Oceanic, in mid-ocean, a large group of Welsh- 
men out on the main deck sang the great old 
church hymns. Many of the twenty-three hun- 
dred souls on board crowded about to listen. 
They sang, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” in Welsh 
and repeated it in English. Just as they fin- 
ished the line: 


“Safe into the haven guide,” 


the captain on the bridge tapped three bells 
(half past nine). The watchman on the first 
lookout repeated the three taps loudly on his 
larger bell, and then sent out over the decks 
and out over the waves the cry, thrilling when 
first heard, ‘‘All’s well!” Far up in the crow’s 
nest, nearly one hundred feet from the deck, 
the watchman in the second lookout caught it 
up and sent it out farther yet into the ocean 
darkness, ‘“‘All’s well!” One on deck, thinking 
of eternal safety, said in a moment, “Wouldn’t 
it be fine if every soul on this great liner could 
from the heart and for himself echo it yet again, 
and fling it up to the angels above, ‘All’s well!’ ” 

If you are saved, O Christian, be glad and be 
grateful, and let this Thanksgiving season hear 
you saying over and over again, “All’s well.” 
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TREACHERY OR LETHARGY—WHICH? 
REV. JOHN BALCOM SHAW, D. D. 


Text: “And he cometh unto the disciples, 
and findeth them asleep.” 

Judas, much awake, leading an assault at the 
gate; Peter much asleep in the Garden. Two 
pictures that should always be hung together. 
I name the first Treachery, the second Leth- 
argy. 


There is no question how we all feel in front 
of the first of the two. No act of man is more 
widely detested or more commonly condemned 
than treachery. Everybody despises the traitor 
and refuses to give him the least quarter. Judas 
had gone to his own place in the world’s muster 
as well as in God’s reckoning. 


But what sensation does the second of these 
pictures awaken? Do you pity Peter and his 
two companions on that “sad and dreadful 
night?” Are you prompted to excuse them on 
the ground of physical exhaustion, and to say 
their sleep, instead of being wilful and, there- 
fore, wicked, was the demand of nature? That 
is the way that many others before you have 
talked. For that matter, Jesus himself was 
lenient with these men and seemed to have sug- 
gested a like explanation in the words, “The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
But tender as he was with them, he was plainly 
surprised to find them asleep and dealt Peter a 
rebuke which he never could have forgotten. 

The anxious mother is exhausted with her 
long unbroken vigil at the bedside of her sick 
babe, but the suspense and anxiety could never 
let her eyelids draw together for a moment. 
Nature makes imperious demands; but her 
heart is more than a match for nature. The 
watch up yonder in the cage is cold and weary 
from his long tempestuous outlook; but he 
knows it would be a crime to yield to his phys- 
ical feelings. The engineer ahead in the cab 
is numb with the cold and faint with the strain; 
but he would as soon think of committing sui- 
cide, and sooner, as to go-to sleep at his post. 

And yet Peter, at the moment when Jesus 
needed him as he had never needed him before 
and never could need him again, and after 
Jesus had expressly bidden him tarry and 
watch, allowed the demand of nature to make a 
louder appeal than the charge of his Master, let 
his own bodily comfort take precedence of the 
safety of his Lord, and, despite Christ’s evident 
anxiety and confessed sorrowfulness, went fast 
asleep and was unawakened by the shout of the 
advancing mob or the light of their flaming 
torches. How does this picture look when hung 
up next to the other? You must see them to- 
gether—Peter asleep in the garden when Judas 
is wickedly awake at the gate betraying Jesus 
into the hands of his enemies. 

Both these pictures have been numerously 
reproduced. Is it not ever so? Indifference, 
self-ease, personal comfort, surrender to the 


physical, are always greater foes than open 
and outward attack. Now, as then, it is the 
sleep of Peter in the garden that makes Judas’ 
activity successful at the gate. 
Walk back with me into the garden and let 
a point out to you some of the Peters asleep 
ere. 


I. We stumble at once over a whole bevy of 
them. One of the greatest foes Christianity 
could meet is at the gate threatening its be- 
trayal at the hands of the coming generation. 
The Bible has been expelled from the public 
schools. Religious training has been largely 
abandoned in our American homes. The chil- 
dren are being generally excused from attend- 
ance upon church. Their consideration of re- 
ligious things has now been contracted into a 
single half-hour’s study under some Sunday 
School teacher. The pulpit is preaching ethics, 
sociology and literature with the minimum of 
the Bible. Extreme criticism is undermining 
faith in inspiration. What does all this mean 
but a threatened attack upon Christ and his 
kingdom more crucial than Judas’ ancient be- 
trayal ever was or could have been? Is it not 
a time for all who love the Master’s honor and 
desire his increasing sway, to be alert and vigi- 
lant, guarding his interests with unflagging 
watchfulness and giving themselves loyally and 
valorously to the resistance of so great a peril? 
Instead of this, what do we actually find? Great 
tiers of our Lord’s followers who, instead of 
putting themselves against this attack in front 
of some Sunday School class of growing boys 
or girls, or about their own hearthstones, or 
around their own family altars, are studying 
their comfort, taking their ease or supinely sub- 
mitting to the tempter and trend of the times. 
Can there be any question which is doing the 
greater harm—a betraying Judas or a sleeping 
Peter? 

II. But come along a few steps further. The 
Peters multiply. Here is another group of them 
lying in the path fast asleep like so many stones 
of stumbling. Behold the onslaught which the 
adversary is leading against the church right 
now, so inflaming the masses that the laboring 
man, the poor, the unemployed and the criminal 
classes are all arrayed against it, mistaking its 
motives and stoutly resenting its appeals and 
even spurning its approaches. If there was 
ever a time, when our Lord’s followers needed 
to be awake and on their feet, it is now. But, 
alas! what stupor has fallen upon them. Many 
unmindful of these conditions, are encourag- 
ing class distinctions within the church and 
actually turning a cold shoulder to those social- 
ly inferior. Still a larger number do their char- 
ity work through non-churech agencies, thus 
obliging the church to turn a deaf ear to the 
knock of want and poverty at its doors and to 
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give the impression that it has no interest in 
and no feeling for those who are unfortunate 
and in distress. And not a few by their lux- 
urious living and cold commercialism, are lead- 
ing the world to say that the church is the 
friend and champion of sordid wealth and 
heartless monopoly. Not until these sleeping 
Peters, realizing the danger which menaces 
Christianity from this quarter, arouse them- 
selves from this indifference, live simpler lives, 
denying themselves extravagance and luxury, 
and better manifesting the spirit of their Mas- 
ter, who though he was rich, became poor for 
the sake of unworthy humanity, will the name 
or cause of Jesus Christ be secure in our age 
and country. It was written in one of the con- 
stitutions of the early church: “The poor shall 
be esteemed an altar of the Lord,’ Oh, that 
this was written in the hearts of our twentieth 
century Christians. 


III. Come yet farther back into the garden 
and you will find another group locked as in the 
arms of unawakable sleep. The most ominous 
religious sign of the times to me is the drift 
away from the church. In some sections and 
with certain people it is a veritable stampede, 
and unless it can be overcome the church has 
its greatest struggle ahead of it. The greatness 
of this peril, evident to all, is enough to take 
sleep from one’s eyelids and completely rob 
every member of the church of his rest. Is this 
what we find? No, it is the very opposite of 
this which prevails. Some of our best people, 
even leaders, are themselves as careless of their 
church habits as if there were today no need, 
at this point, of example or influence. The least 
excuse, and people join the great majority, as 
little embartassed by their non-attendance at 
church as their Jewish neighbors or an outside 
scoffer might be. 


There is little, if any, difference in the matter 
of Sabbath keeping between them and the most 
worldly people of the community; neither do 
they draw any different line in their amuse- 
ments or social engagements from the gayest 
people in town or the most pronounced non- 
sympathizers with the church. Surely, this 
gross inconsistency, this negativizing of the 
Christian life and profession, this complete 
erasure of the line of demarkation between the 
church and the world is as great an obstacle to 
the advance of Jesus Christ in our age as could 
exist. Queen Victoria said in her closing years 
to Archbishop Benson: “As I get older, I can- 
not understand the world. I look at people’s 
frivolities and littlenesses and it seems as if 
they were all a little mad.” How much harder 
to understand the contradictory course of thou- 
sands of church people of this day. 

IV. One more group I want you to see be- 
fore we quit the garden. It is those whose indif- 
ference to the salvation of lost men all about 
them is so great that it is as if a deadly sleep 
had fallen upon them. Two-thirds of the men 
of this Christian America are outside the 
church. Do you get that? At least twenty mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens are unsaved, cer- 
tainly unconfessed, men. The Presbyterian 
Church, according to a reckoning recently 
worked out, is responsible for the evangeliza- 
tion of 100,000,000 of the heathen, more than the 
entire population of the United States. How 
indifferent to this we are, so indifferent that it 
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would seem as if the church were under the 
influence of some stupefying drug. 

Yet this is not half so amazing as our indif- 
ference to our own kith and kin. Our unsaved 
children give us, apparently, little anxiety. Our 
sons and daughters are growing up outside of 
the church, some of them have had practically 
no religious instruction whatever, and still we 
are as gay and light-hearted as if they were all 
safely gathered into the fold, and in not a few 
cases we have no thought whatsoever of the 
secular, contradictory lives we are living before 
them. Mazzini, upon having a man recom- 
mended to him, immediately asked how many 
he had saved. What a poor showing most of us 
would make if that test were applied to us. Not 
only have many of us not won any one, but it 
looks very much as if we had lost all care 
whether any one were saved or not. Of most 
of us, I fear, it were possible to remark what 
Mr. Gladstone said of two of his university pro- 
fessors: “I knew and respected them both’— 
how could he?—“but neither of them attempted 
to exercise the smallest influence over my re- 
ligious life.” $ 

“Why do you go back so soon when you have 
been sick during most of your furlough?” I 
asked a returning missionary, and her eye kin- 
dled with earnestness as she replied: “I cannot 
sleep thinking of those benighted men and 
women. I must hurry back to them.” Contrast 
that, sleeper in the garden, with your feeling. 
How much do you lie awake thinking of your 
unsaved neighbors? How weighty a burden 
presses down upon your heart because of the 
irreligious members of your own households? 
What can such indifference mean except that 
we have been overcome by some kind of spirit- 
ual sleepiness? 


And sleepiness of soul is as truly a sign of 
some disease as is unnatural physical drowsi- 
ness. If our spiritual condition were normal, 
no such stupor would be possible. It is evident 
that we require radical treatment. May God 
press in the need upon us. 


And what is the cure? A specialist recently 
declared that he knew no less than forty-nine 
remedies for insomnia; but, while sometimes 
one would work and sometimes another, there 
were times when none were effective. There is 
one cure and only one for this spiritual stupor 
and, what is more, it never fails to work. It 
cured Peter, and it will cure you. What is the 
remedy? Repentance, genuine, profound re- 
pentance. Repentance that is truly a change of 
mind and gives a different thought about this 
indifference, a different feeling because of it, 
and a different attitude to it. He who thus re- 
pents shall receive the grace of God which will 
revive, and, therefore, restore his soul, making 
him alert, eager, untiring, and vigilant to the 
end. 


FREDDY’S HAIR TONIC. 


Little Freddy was preparing to go out calling 
with his mother. Suddenly he called to her in 
a rather startled voice: “Mamma, is this bay 
rum in the brown bottle?” 

“Oh, no, dear! That’s mucilage.” 

“Oh,” said Freddy; then, after a pause, 
“maybe that’s why I can’t get my hat off.”— 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


ONE-HEARTED MEN 
REV. ROBERT STUART McARTHUR, D. D. 


Text: “By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you.” Jud. 7:7. 

Whole-souled men are rare both in the world 
and in the church. Dilatory, desultory and dis- 
cursory men abound. Lord Macaulay was 
entirely right when he said of Goldsmith that 
he knew nothing accurately, as his reading was 
desultory. A most suggestive word is desul- 
tory; it comes from the word desultor, a rider 
in the circus, one who leaps from one horse 
to another. Men of this stamp are in every walk 
of life. It may be said of each man of this 
class, as was said of Reuben, according to the 
King James Version, “Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.” 


Micawbers are numerous, both in the world 
and in the Church. There may never have been 
in nature a Mr. Micawber, as he is presented 
in the pages of Dickens, but Micawberism per- 
vades nature and constantly appears in every 
class of men. Mr. Micawber is certainly not 
the man for this aage. The strenuous life of 
our time is not “waiting for something to turn 
up,” but its spirit will go out and immediately 
turn up something. Our age wants men and 
women who think clearly and act promptly, 
men and women who heroically bring things to 
pass, lifting both the world and the church to 
higher planes of thought and action. 

It is the earnest life which achieves for both 
God and man. In the power house, where elec- 
tricity is generated, on the switchboard are two 
kinds of registers; one register measures the 
amperage, the other measures the voltage. The 
amperage is the amount of electricity actually 
employed, and the voltage is the intensity of the 
electricity. It is well known that the degree of 
light is governed by the voltage and not by the 
amperage. The voltage must always be at the 
lighting point. It thus comes to pass that light 
is produced by the intensity and not by the 
quantity of electricity. A man’s general at- 
tainments are the amperage of his life; a man’s 
earnestness is the voltage, which determines the 
degree of light that his life emits. Many a man 
has marked ability, but for lack of concentra- 
tion, enthusiasm, and devotion, his life is force- 
less; and so his talent is virtually lost to the 
world. 

Let the love of liberty unite the hearts of 
Englishmen; put the invincible Cromwell at 
their head; and the ends of the earth shall 
shake under their mighty tread. Let love of 
glory inflame the minds and unite the hearts of 
Frenchmen, and Napoleon will illumine the 
darkness of night with the fires of battle, and 
cloud the sun at noonday with the smoke of con- 
flict. His armies were but the incarnation of 
his will; every heart beat in his; there was but 
one soul in the entire army. 


We need the wisdom of the heroic Gideon 
at the battle of Jezreel, by the “Spring of 
Trembling.” Better 10,000 men with one heart, 
whole-souled men, than 32,000 “with a heart 
and a heart.” The cowards are now gone; but 
the self-indulgent, who leisurely quenched their 
thirst, must go also; only those who exercise 
gelf-restraint, marching to battle while they 
lapped the water, are selected. Poor Gideon! 
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All are gone but three hundred. Happy Gideon! 
for the Lord said, “By the three hundred that 
lapped will I save you.” Listen to the blowing 
of horns and the crashing of pitchers! Behold 
the blazing of torches in the darkness of night! 
Glorious was the victory, and over the Jordan 
went Gideon, and his brave men, “faint, yet 
pursuing.” 

The church needs this lesson today. Her 
half-hearted disciples are vampires that suck 
the life-blood, while they lull her to sleep with 
their fanning wings. Perhaps we need again 
the fagot and the flame, the stake and the rack. 
We certainly need men under the influence of a 
consecrated enthusiasm. There may be an en- 
thusiasm which arises from neither reason nor 
religion; but there is an enthusiasm which is 
the sanctified product of both reason and relig- 
ion. What is the original meaning of ‘“en- 
thusiasm?” It is from a Greek word which 
means to be inspired or possessed by a god. 
When a man is possessed by Jesus Christ, he is 
a holy enthusiast. 


Such a man was the Apostle Paul. Singleness 
of purpose controlled his life; that purpose was 
the glory of God and the good of men. “This 
one thing I do,” was the explanation of his life 
on its human side. He was a man of one idea, 
an idea so broad that it took in all noble ideas. 
Marvelous man! His shadow is projected every- 
where in the Roman empire. He dwarfs the 
other members of the apostolic college. As 
traveler, writer and preacher, he accomplished 
more than all the other apostles put together. 
His gigantic mind, his loving heart, and his 
tireless body bowed in lowly reverence at the 
feet of Jesus; and then he rose up one with 
himself and one with Christ. 


In religion, as in other things, concentration 
is power and dissipation is weakness. An in- 
vincible determination wins death or victory 
though in death. Carlyle was right when he 
said that “the weakest living creature, by con- 
centrating his powers on a single object, can 
accomplish something; whereas the strongest, 
by dispersing his powers over many, may fail 
to accomplish anything.” Scattered energies 
seldom win success. The rays of the sun fo- 
cused will kindle a fire even in winter. Cole- 
ridge, with all his marvelous powers of mind, 
accomplished but little. His energies were dis- 
sipated by the multitude of his dreams and rev- 
eries. A man with a tithe of his ability, but 
with whole-souled concentration, would have 
accomplished vastly more. 

We need in the church today men who will 
show the world what the average man Can do 
who is wholly given up to God. Whole-souled- 
ness in God’s service gave Dwight L. Moody 
his resistless power, and has written his name 
among the immortals in the kingdom of lowly 
service and of lofty honor. This spirit gave us 
the Chrysostoms, the Savonarolas, the Luthers, 
Whitefields, Wesleys, Careys, Judsons, Spur- 
geons and thousands more who laid themselves 
joyously and with their whole hearts on the al- 
tar of service for God and for man. Christ is 
calling today for men and women who will 
show the world and the Church what men and 


women of average ability can do when all 
their powers are given up to God in a whole- 
souled consecration. God give us such work- 
ers in all our churches! 

The world and the church demand men who 
are in dead earnest. God will not honor in the 
church a man who has a heart for the world 
and a heart for the church. It is said of Red- 
wald, king of the Hast Saxons, that he had in 
the same church one altar for the Christian re- 
ligion and another altar for the service of the 
devil; and of Rufus, that he painted God on 
one side of his shield and the devil on the other, 
with this inscription, “I am ready for either.” 
This, unfortunately, is the attitude and temper 
of thousands today in the church. They have 
just religion enough to make them absolutely 
miserable, merely religious enough to rob the 
world of its power to give enjoyment of its sort, 
and not religion enough to give them unspeak- 
able joy in the service of God. They sail their 
life-boat along the coast of the world, en- 
countering its storms and risking destruction 
on its rocks, instead of sailing out heroically 
and joyfully on the boundless ocean of God’s 
unspeakable love. They are double-hearted 
disciples; they have one heart, one will, one 
soul for the world; and another heart, will and 
soul for God. They miss both worlds; they are 
of all men most miserable. They ought to be 


whole-souled in the service of God as their only 
Lord. Half-hearted men have no true joy in 
life. There is constant conflict within their own 
hearts. No man can be happy while his desires 
and affections are at war with one another. If 
antagonistic powers within a man’s heart are at 
the same time claiming authority over him, he 
must be essentially miserable. 

This is the condition of thousands today who 
are disloyal to Christ. Conscience summons 
them to cease their strife and to submit to 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. Pride and passion 
oppose the voice of conscience. But disobe- 
dience to Christ does not abrogate his claims. 
He should sit on the throne of the heart as. its 
indisputed Sovereign. So long as his claims 
are unrecognized, there will be conflict in the 
soul. ; 

Every unconverted man ought to offer this 
prayer to Christ: ‘Take this long-divided 
heart and make it Thine own; gather up my 
scattered affections and set them on Thyself; 
unite my heart to fear Thy name.” Thrice 
happy is the man who can honestly say, out of 
a deep personal experience: 


“My heart is fixed, eternal God, 
Fixed on Thee; 

And my immortal choice is made, 
Christ for me.” 


THE COMFORTER 


REV. JAMES I. 


Text: “Nevertheless, I tell you the truth; it 
is expedient for you that I go away; for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you,” 
ete. John 16:7-11. 


Christ promised his disciples that he would 
not leave them comfortless. He did not promise 
that he would not leave them poor or sad or 
persecuted or afflicted or distressed or sorrow- 
ful, but he did say: “I will not leave you 
comfortless.” Precious promise! 


Christ fulfilled it by sending the Comforter. 
This Comforter is the Holy Spirit, the third per- 
son of the blessed Trinity. Christ’s name for 
the Holy Spirit is the “Comforter,” and so great 
and glorious and complete, so permanent and 
pre-eminent and divine is his ministry, that 
he has pre-empted the name. He is not a Com- 
forter, but the Comforter, the blessed Paraclete. 

Christ declared his estimate of the ministry of 
the Comforter when he said: “It is expedient 
for you,” etc. Could there be a stronger state- 
ment of the value of the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit than this declaration by the Saviour? 
Jesus seems to say that the highest blessing he 
can conceive of for his disciples is not for them 
to have him with them, but for them to have the 
Holy Spirit with them. Christ measured the 
plessing of the Comforter by the greatest bless- 
ing the world had received. He says that it is 
greater than the greatest. It was something 
when “God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” That seemed to exhaust all the resources 
in the treasury of divine love. That gave the 
world a Saviour. Christ is saying that a 
greater blessing remains. God’s highest gift to 


VANCE, D. D. 


man is still to be shed forth. It is the gift of 
the Comforter which the Father will send in his 
Son’s name. 


Let us try to measure the worth of the Com- 
forter by some of the blessings Christ has 
brought the world. What would the world be 
if Christ had not come and lived in it? Yet 
Christ declares there is something better than 
all the blessings which have come by reason of 
his presence among men. He seems to say: 
Gather together all that I have brought; all 
changes in government and school and home 
and society; all philanthropies and charities 
and humanities; all merciful deeds and tender 
love and immortal hopes, and compute their 
worth. Tax the mathematics of the universe 
to cast up the sum total. Beggar the values of 
time and eternity to express the result. And 
when at last you have reached it, know there 
is something better, higher, diviner than for the 
world to have me. It is for the world to have 
My Spirit. It is for my people to have the Com- 
forter. This is so much better that it is expe- 
dient for me to go away, “for if I go not away 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart, I will send him unto you.” Amazing 
statement. The value of a gift measured on 
such a scale bewilders us. 


The promise has been fulfilled. From the 
slopes of Olivet, Christ went away in ascension 
glory, and at Pentecost, forty days later, the 
Comforter came and the disciples, tarrying in 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem, were bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost. 

I. How he comforts us. How does the Com- 
forter fulfill his mission? What does he do that 
makes his mission the crowning consummation 
of Christ’s career? How does he comfort us? 
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Pleasure steeped Rome, craving fresh excitement, witnesses with satisfaction 
the slaughter of steeds, the crash of chariots, the mangling of men. Rome's fate 
is surely here foretold. The study of history furnishes wisdom forthe problems 
of men and nations. It is the duty of all to know world history. This spirited 
scene from Dr. Lord’s chapters on Rome, gives but a hint of the fascination and Z 
human interest of the many scores of illustrations, ~~ 


History—The Four Walls of Knowledge 


The history of the world is the most brilliant narrative you can read. More powerful than tragic fiction, more entertaining 
than romance, more gripping than a powerful novel, it holds first place among vital stories of mankind. The deeds, the thoughts 
and the lives of great men and women have made the world what it is to-day. The stories of events built around great figures 0 
history make their reading fascinating and their study an inspiration. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


The tremendous demand for Beacon Lights of History accounts for edition after edition being completely sold out both in 
America and abroad. The publishers have therefore produced this new and revised edition. This new set consists of 15 volumes 
beautifully bound, printed by one of the best known Presses in America, in clear, easy-to-read type, on new thin book paper, 
exquisite to sight and touch. 

Included in these volumes are the great recent events which complete the world’s story—such as the building of the Panama 
Canal and the achievements of Thoinas A. Edison: it contains also an American Hall of Fame which includes sketches on such 
personages as Alexander Hamilton, John Paul Jones, Louis Agassiz, and others, 


Beacon Lights of History 


is the historical masterpiece that has become necessary to the library of every good home. Dr. Lord discovered that there was 
One man or one woman who dominated his or her period to such an extent as to stand out as a Beacon Light around which 


the lesser lights radiated. 


THE MOST VIVID WORLD HISTORY EVER WRITTEN 


Lord tells the story of these men and women; shows the conditions under which they labored, demonstrates what they accomplished, 
and how their deeds affected their own and succeeding generations. He gives you history, not of the ordinary dry sort, but so humanized, so 
infused with the life blood of a world hero or immortal heroine, that it cannot be forgotten. The world’s great men and women are his 
“Beacon Lights.” Dr. Lord spent his best forty years in creating this monumental work, which, for a mere trifle, you may now possess, There 
is no book or set of books you can add to your collection which could profit you as Beacon Lights will. You must know peor: because 
most of the world’s knowledge is based on history, and Beacon Lights 1s your opportunity to become acquainted with history, not by digging 
up a lot of dry facts and dates, but by reading the romances of civilization. Beacon Lights furnishes an economical, interesting short cut 


to the fullest grasp of world history. Cann 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent New York City Public 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor of “ The Outlook”: “ Excellent Schools: “'To read and comprehend this work cannot fail to broaden the mind, 
for any one who wishes to become acquainted with important epochs and increase the store of knowledge, as well as elevate the understanding and the 
important personalities of history.” moraltone. I take great pleasure in recommending it to my fellow teachers.’ 
Hon. Hoke Smith,<U. 8. Senator from Georgia: “I prize no FEF. W. Gunsaulus, Prest. Armour Institute, Chicago: “ Abso- 
books in my library more than I do Dr. Lord’s ‘ Beacon Lights of History.’” lutely authentic as to historical data.” 
It is not practicable for us to state here the low price, but {HE Exposiror-_s readers will receive full information in reply to the 


coupon below and they will learn how this wonderful set can be secured for a first payment of only One Dollar, and how it can be 
returned, if after an examination it is not acceptable; also how it can be paid for in small monthly amounts or at a special cash price. 


IMPORTANT: Owners of the Original 5 and 7 Volume Editions should write our 
e Exchange Department for special terms on this new and revised edition. 
72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE SEND COUPON BELOW 


Time and money have been generously spent in the preparation Full particulars will reach you by mail only; you need, there- 
fore, have no hesitancy in filling out the coupon below in order to 


receive this beautiful 72-page book telling of the wonders of 
worth haying and extremely interesting. Beacon Lights—FREE. 


Cut Out, Sign and Mail Today This FREE Coupon 


§ JOHN QUINCY ADAMS & CO. 


| 120 Boylston St., Boston 
] Please send free your handsome 72-page 
book containing specimen pages from 
] ‘“‘Beacon Lights of History,” together with 
complete table of contents, description of 
I binding, samples of illustrations and full 
] explanation of your special offer. 
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1. He applies all the Christ did. He makes 
the principles for which Christ died victorious. 
He establishes the Kingdom. This is the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit. Christ accom- 
plished salvation the Holy Spirit applies it. 
~ Christ made salvation possible, the Holy Spirit 
makes it actual. Christ made salvation suffi- 
cient, the Holy Spirit makes it efficient. 


2. He does this by glorifying Christ. Christ 
said: “He shall not speak of himself,’ and 
again: “He shall testify of me.” The Comforter 
reveals the glory of Christ. The mission of a 
stereopticon light is not to display itself, but as 
far as possible, to conceal itself, and throw on 
the canvas a picture, and make the picture 
large and distinct and vivid. This is the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit in revealing Christ. He 
throws on human life a great, luminous, ra- 
diant, lovely revelation of the Saviour. 


3. He also communicates Christ. In regen- 
eration Christ is born within us by the Holy 
Spirit, and in sanctification Christ is developed 
within us by the self-same Spirit. 

II. His work upon the world. The Comforter 
also reproves the world, producing conviction. 

1. He reproves the world of sin; not of the 
sin of violating the law—any one can convict 
of that kind of sin; but of the sin of not believ- 
ing on Christ. Only the Holy Spirit can con- 
vict men of this sin. 

2. He reproves the world of righteousness; 
not of the righteousness, which is of the law, the 
righteousness of morality—any one can con- 
vince of that kind of righteousness; but of the 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness 
Christ imputes and whose power is certified by 
Christ’s ascension to the Father. Only the Holy 
Spirit can convict and convince of this 
righteousness. 

3. He reproves the world of judgment; not 
of the judgment against the violation of law— 
any once can convict of that judgment; but 
of the judgment of evil, of the condemnation of 
iniquity, of the defeat and final overthrow of 
all that is wrong. Only the Holy Spirit can 
convict in this judgment. He shows men that 
Christ has won the victory. He reveals the 
prince in his place, he reveals Christ, the 
blessed Prince of Peace. 


III. His comfort in trial. This, however, is 
not all the Comforter does. It was a great thing 
for the disciples to have the success of their 
mission underwritten by the third person of the 
Holy Trinity and to be absolutely assured of 
ultimate victory; but this was not all. There 
would come times of loneliness and trial and 
persecution and martyrdom. He was to be the 
Comforter for these hours also. 

The Holy Spirit comforts the Christian with 
two great blessings. 


1. One is strength. The promise is “You 
shall have power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you.” It makes little difference as 
to the size of our task or the weight of our 
burden or the extent of our field if only we have 
the power. This Christ gives us through his 
Spirit. Oh, for the power! 


2. The other blessing is knowledge. The 
Comforter is to lead us into all truth. He 
lights up dark problems and gives spiritual il- 
lumination. He does not give us a scientific ex- 


planation of the mysteries of time and eternity, 
but he does give us that higher soul-perception 


by which one can say: “I know whom I have —— 


believed.” 

It is an hour of loneliness and depression, of 
heart-sickness and home-sickness? 
forter brings to our remembrance how Christ 


said: “I will not leave you comfortless,’ and ~ 


our hearts have rest. Is it a time of anxiety? 
Is the mind tossed by perplexity and worried 
with the friction of trifles? The Comforter 
brings to our remembrance that Christ said: 
“Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid,’ and we are comforted. 


Does bereavement 
Then once more 


Is sorrow our portion? 
come and break our hearts? 


the Comforter takes of the things of Christ and: 


He reminds us of the 
“In my Father’s house are 
mansions, I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Sorrow has become sacramental. We 
begin to understand what our Lord meant 
when he said: “Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” Bereavement has 
become an open door through which we pass 
into the secret of the divine presence. 


shows them unto us. 
word which says: 
many 


IV. The conditions. To-have it so it is not 


necessary to persuade God. We do not need to 
pray God to send the Comforter. Christ has 
prayed that prayer and it has been answered. 
The Holy Spirit has been shed forth. 


The man who wants fresh air does not need 
to go down on his knees and pray God to send 
it. He needs only to throw open his window 
and breathe it in. 


Let us claim the Comforter. Nevertheless, 
before we can do so, we must comply with the 
conditions for the indwelling of the Spirit. 
Christ may send the Holy Ghost, but he cannot 
comfort you if you are living in known sin. Sin 
grieves the Spirit. Its ruin is vastly more than 
the legal penalty inflicted by a violated law. 
Sin makes it impossible for the soul to receive 
Christ’s ascension gift: Are you living a double 
life? You cannot have the Comforter while 
that goes on. “If thy hand offend thee, cut it 
off!” 

The other condition is the surrender of the 
will to God. God’s people must be willing in 
the day of his power. It is an easy thing to 
talk about complete surrender, but when it 
comes to the doing, nothing is more difficult. 
Yet before Christ can give us his blessing our 
wills must lie broken and surrendered at his 
feet. God’s will must rule ours not because he 
has crushed us, but because, like Jacob at the 
brook, we have ceased to contend and begun to 
cling. It is what God wanted of Abraham on 
Mount Moriah. He did not want the old pa- 
triarch to slay his son. He did want him to slay 
his will. Christ had no holier hour than there 
in Gethsemane when in his agony he was caught 
up into the very heart of God, and said: “Never- 
theless not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 

This is the surrender God. wants of you and 


me, and he must have it, if we are to have the 
Comforter. 


Are you finding Christian experience barren? . 


Is there little of joy and peace and strength? 


It is because you are not giving God a chance . 
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The Com- - 


ou Can Now Learn To 
Speak In Public 


Learn to speak forcefully and convincingly. 


The ability to speak effectively in public means greater 
influence, greater Opportunities and greater financial returns. 
Fit yourself for leadership. Your speech tells what you are. 
Your place among men is decided by what you say and how 
you say tt. 

You can now become a self-reliant, persu- 


asive and impressive public speaker. The man or 
woman who can speak in public wins. “Stage fright” and 
embarrassment can be easily overcome if you know how. If 
your worst fears are realized when you are called upon 
to speak, you need our 


Effective Public Speaking 
Course 


It will easily and quickly train you to 
—speak forcefully in public —converse effectively 
—address board meetings —sell more goods 
—respond to toasts —train your memory 
—enlarge your vocabulary 
—develop your self-confidence and personality 
—speak before your club, lodge or union— 

at any occasion, without awkwardness or 
embarrassment. 


We Train You By Mail—At Home—In Spare Time 


Just fifteen spare minutes daily devoted to our Effective Public Speaking Course will train you 
to speak at dinners or public meetings without resorting to notes—will give you a complete command of the 
English language—will teach you to argue effective- 


Mr. Harold A. Holmes, a leading business man of Des Moines, Iowa’ 


Beye: **Your Course in Public Speaking is the best that has been 
offered. I make this unquaiified assertion without hesitation because I 
am familiar with all the courses and books that have been published on 
this subject.’’ 

Mr. G. M. Cossitt, Assistant Cashier, La Grange State Bank, La 
Grange, lllinois, says: *‘Not only hasit enabled me to speak before 
friends or strangers in a way that is most gratifying to me, but it has 
helped me tremendously in business as well.’’ 


Mr, H. H, McDonald, Secretary and Treasurer, North American Rail- 
way Construction Company, Chicago, writes: ‘‘I have found your 
Effective Public Speaking Course interesting, beneficial and educational 
and I feel fortunate in having the opportunity to take advantage of this 


splendid Course. 

Mr. C. C. Hoffpauir, Corsicana, Texas, states: ‘‘To my mind the 
Effective Public Speaking Course is a most valuable training to anyone 
who desires to be able to speak in public without embarrassment or 
awkwardness.’” “s 

Mr. W. C. Wermuth of Cavender, Kaiser & Wermuth, Lawyers, Chi 
cago, lilinois, says: ‘* Your Course brings out and builds up many hidden 
qualities. It not only enables a man to become a convincing speaker, 
but tends to develop a strong and winning personality. ’ 


Special Limited Offer 


nothing toinvestigate. Hereis your chance to find out 
how you can learn to speak in public even though you 
never made a speech in your life. 


Send The Coupon Today 


Be sure to investigate this great opportunity 
NOW. Thecoupon brings you full particulars without 
cost or obligation of any kind. Men who never hoped 
to be able tospeakin public are getting marvelous re- 
sults from this Course. You can too. Find out for 
yourself. Just clip the coupon and mail it NOW. 


Public Speaking Department 
American Correspondence 
School of Law 
6438 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Send the coupon for full particulars of our Special 
Limited Offer—FREE. This wonderful offer is made for 
advertising purposes and may be withdrawn at any time—so hurry! Mail the coupon VOW. Costs you 


ly and convincingly—express your thoughts logic- 
ally and forcefully—give you the power to “think on 
your feet”—to “say your say’’ in earnest, concise, 
convincing language. 


This Course is conducted under the per- 
sonal direction and supervision of Professor R. E, 
Pattison Kline, Deanof the Public Speaking Depart- 
ment, Columbia Collegeof Expression, Chicago, one 
of the foremost authorities on Public Speaking and 
Oratory in the country. 

We have trained hundreds of men and 
women to speak clearly, concisely and forcefully. 
We have made it possible for them toincrease 
their earning capacity, to become leaders in 
social and business life and we can do this 
for you—at home—during your spare moments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Public Speaking Department 
American Correspondence School of Law 
6438 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full particulars of 
your New Effective Public Speaking Course and 
your Special Advertising Offer. I am not obligating 
myself in any way. 
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to comfort you. 


You are trying to comfort the Comforter whom Christ went to the highest 


yourself with some cheap formula, some quack heavens to send down to this troubled, sorrow- 


receipt for spiritual health, some shallow hu- 


man expedient for happiness; and all the time you.” 


ing, sin-sick world is saying: “Let me comfort 
Dear friend, let him. 


The Ideal For The Kingdom of God Today 
Rev. Robert Wells Veach, D. D. 


Text: “From that time began Jesus to 
preach, and to say, Repent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” 

“And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness among 
the people.” Matt. 4:17, 23. 


From that time began Jesus to preach. A 
man and his message are inseparable; so also 
are a man and his age. The preacher who 
would bring a real message to his generation 
must bring either a new truth or a new expe- 
rience of an old truth interpreted in the light 
of his own day. All else is words, words, words. 
“From that time’—The imprisonment of the 
Baptist might have been the immediate cause 
of a change in the plans of Jesus; but it no 
more accounts for his message of the King- 
dom than the killing of an Egyptian accounted 
for the Exodus or the Decalogue. We must 
therefore look deeper for the meaning of this 
expression. 


Moses saw God face to face and from that 
time he thundered at the court of Pharaoh and 
changed the whole course of history. Isaiah 
beheld the glory of God in the temple and from 
that time he left off mumbling words of an out- 
worn ritual and blazed forth a prophetic soul 
in the midst of contending empires and the 
tragic downfall of world kingdoms. Jesus 
looked deep into the heart of the Heavenly 
Father and from that time the world has been 
compelled to reckon with what he saw. Give 
any man a real vision of God and his Kingdom 
and from that time he will preach that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand with such power 
that he will change the thought currents of the 
world. 

But how did Moses and Isaiah and Jesus ar- 
rive at this vision of God and his Kingdom? 
A close study of their spiritual experience will, 
I think, reveal: 

First—That they were profound students of 
history and of nature. They had all, somehow 
reached the conviction that these two great 
forces were invested with a common world 
soul unified about a sovereign Deity; and that 
they were, in spite of their cross currents and 
seemingly chaotic elements, sweeping on and 
up toward some great purpose. 

Second—That they were equally profound 
students of the social, political and religious 
needs of their own time. 

Third—That upon the knowledge and insight 
thus gained they rose by the logic of events, by 
the heart’s intuition, by divine inspiration to 
the conviction that God was present then and 
there with a plan that would meet every hu- 
man need and aspiration, awaiting only the 
coming of a consecrated personality as the me- 
dium of his expression and the instrument of 
his will. Then came the great disclosure of his 
presence and his plan followed by the sur- 


render of their lives, and, from that time, they 
began to preach the gospel of a new kingdom. 


At twelve years of age Jesus had mastered 
the inner meaning of Scripture as had no 
learned doctor of his day. The Pentateuch, the 
great Davidic Kingdom and the vision of Isaiah 
were bread to his soul. Nature unfolded in one 
vast panorama to his daily view and yielded to 
his sympathetic spirit her inmost secrets. The 
currents of a world history crossed and re- 
crossed at his very feet while the voice of a 
crushed and hungry humanity surged up the 
valleys and broke like sobbing sea billows 
against the hills about Nazareth. To all of this 
the soul of Jesus was as sensitive as is the 
camera’s plate to the faintest flash of light. 
Once mirrored there, it could not be removed 
without destroying the fabric of his mind. Ine- 
vitably the time must come when this great soul 
would speak. 


I can all but see him as he climbed the hill 
back of Nazareth and looked out upon the great 
world about him. Far to the southward lay 
Jerusalem, the city of David and the city of 
God. Long lines of pilgrims were trudging up 
the slopes for it was the Passover season. But 
there was no great Shepherd voice to feed 
them. The altar fires burned low and the an- 
cient fountains were dry. Deeply did Jesus 
long for a revival of vital, positive religion and 
out of his creative mind there arose the vision 
of a new Jerusalem with a temple not made 
with hands, the true sanctuary of the spirit, 
where men worship God in spirit and in truth 
and find those deep realities of religion which 
make life blessed and useful, strong and 
courageous, true and thankful, full of faith and - 
hope and love and joy and peace. This is the / 
first and deepest meaning of his Kingdom. 

Turning eastward he beheld the blue waters 
of Galilee, and all about in Capernaum and the 
Decapolis was a congested mass of pleasure- 
loving people. It was a place where God’s 
laws were being trampled under feet, where 
disease and crime grouped blindly through the 
streets for a lost light; where truth and purity 
were mocked in gilded courts and conscience 
crucified in open shame. 

“On that hard pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell, 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 

Again his great soul was stirred within him 
and once more there arose the vision of a 
Kingdom founded upon moral law where men, 
reconciled to God, would, by his grace, live 
lives that were pure, and clean, and thus the 
whole social structure would be purged and 
leavened until it became new. 

Sweeping westward along the range of Car- 
mel he came to Caesarea by the sea. Here 
militarism had set its huge hoof on his native 
soil. Cruel, arrogant, selfish Rome had set her- 
self to crush and rule the world, Tyranny and 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1915-1916 


Christian Herald 


SOME REAL STORIES OF CHRIS- 


TIAN EXPERIENCES 


_ An illuminating series of Christian experiences 
in the lives of men and women of our time who 
have made the world better for their having 


lived in it. 


CHRISTIANITY AFTER THE WAR 


An evidential article illustrating the decadence 
of formalism and skepticism. How the nations 


have come to seek God as 
their only helper, and Christ 
as the real saviour, all of 
which is expected to lead to 
the decline of churchianity 
and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES IN 
BIBLE LANDS 


During the year the 
“Christian Herald’ will 
publish the latest word on 
exploration and investiga- 
tion in Bible lands by Prof. 
Edgar J. Banks and Albert 
T. Clay, noted authorities 
on these matters. 


HOW WE GOT OUR 
BIBLE 


The wonderful story of 
how the Great Book came 
down through the ages by 
way of the linguistic stream 
of Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon, by 


NEW METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


Ministers who stick to old methods and min- 


isters who have adopted new plans of church 
work will narrate their experiences and tell 
how they achieved success. 


THE MIND’S WONDER-WORLD 


READ THIS! 


The “Christian Herald” is read by 
nearly two million people every week of 
the year. 


It does not confine itself to religious 
topics alone, but describes every event 
of national interest whether it happens 
at home or abroad. 


It is illustrated on nearly every page. 


In addition to news matter it pub- 
lishes magazine features of interest to 
everyone in the family. 


It offers one and one-half times the 
quantity of reading matter offered by 
popular monthly magazines. 


Be sure to read on this page about 
our remarkable features, all of which 
you will enjoy if you subscribe at once. 


Scientists have discovered a new world in the 
mind. Their explorations throw amazing light 
on the problems of health, religion, society. 


How their discoveries will 
help people to be healthy, 
good, and useful. 
TOUR OF THE HOLY 
LAND VIA THE 
BIBLE 

Conducted by men who 
thoroughly know the Land 
and the Book. A new and 
intensely interesting way to 
become well versed in the 
Bible. 
THE OVER- 
CHURCHED TOWN 

A great problem toward 
the solution of which this 
article will be a valuable 
contribution. 


THE CHURCH AND 


THE MOVIES 

Do they conflict? Are 
they competitors? Should 
they get together? Can they 
be of mutual benefit? Here 
is a big subject handled in a 
big and convincing way. 


OTHER FEATURES 


the Editor of the “Christian Herald.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR THE 
YOUNG 

A plea for the daily inculcation of the truths 
of the Bible in the minds of the boy and girl 
and the methods whereby this may be done. 


THE UNSELFISH CAREER 


Some denominations are making a special 
campaign to turn the minds of young people 
from plans for a selfish search for success to a 
life of sacrifice and service for others in the 
name of Christ. This article will tell of this 
movement and voice this appeal. 


Stories, articles and poems by writers of wide 
reputation to be published in the “Christian Her- 
ald” during 1916. There will be a sermon by some 
well-known preacher published every week. 

The Sunday School Department will be con- 
ducted as heretofore by authoritative writers. 
The Bible and Newspaper page by Rev. Ferdi- 
nand C. Inglehart, the Editorial Forum. Our 
Mail Bag, with its informative answers, Bible 
Questions, the Daily Meditations, one for every 
day in the year; Week in the World's News, 
which will keep you abreast of the times; ar- 
ticles by Margaret EH. Sangster, Jr., the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Topic, the Epworth League 
Topic, the Baptist Young People’s Union 
Topic, ete. 


Send in your Subscription AT ONCE. $1.50 a Year. 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 647 Bible House, New York 
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oppression were enthroned. The glorious his- 
tory of the Maccabees rose before him. He 
would revolt, summon numberless men and 
fight to the death. Then a nobler vision took its 
place. He saw before him a new state where 
the worth of the individual was exalted before 
heaven and where God governed men through 
the dignity of democracy. It was to be a king- 
dom where there would be neither Greek nor 
Jew nor Roman, nay, nor barbarian; a king- 
dom where political liberty, social justice, 
world-wide brotherhood and universal peace 
were accepted principles. 


Just as Jesus beheld these three titanic world 
forces incarnated in Caiaphas, Herod and Pi- 
late, so also he felt that somehow his three- 
fold vision of a new Kingdom must find expres- 
sion in his own consecrated personality. Then 
came the voice of John from the Jordan, the 
opening of the heavens, the great disclosure of 
God, the great surrender of self, and from that 
time Jesus began to preach the gospel of the 
Kingdom. It does not require any great effort 
of the mind to pass at once to the startling 
realization of the fact that we are today in the 
presence of these same world forces struggling 
for supremacy against the forces of the King- 
dom. The vital question before the church to- 
day is: How can we bring the Kingdom of God 
to a speedy and permanent triumph? 


I. In the first place the church must have 
a more vital and comprehensive vision of the 
Kingdom and a more vivid sense of its near- 
ness. The church does not comprehend the 
Meaning of the Kingdom and it does not believe 
that the Kingdom is at hand. If I understand 
the meaning of the word repent as here used by 
Jesus, its underlying idea is a change of mental 
attitude. ‘Turn,’ cried Jesus to his age, “Turn 
from an attitude of blind unbelief and mental 
lethargy, to one of intense constructive think- 
ing and wide open vision and positive faith in 
God and his Kingdom.” O my brethren, if we 
could only see the Kingdom as Jesus saw it and 
approach to its meaning as he approached it, 
historically, then would we have the prophet’s 
voice and be no longer as the scribes! But the 
philosophy of the Christian religion has en- 
throned Christ at the heart of his Kingdom and 
at the center of the great world soul and he who 
would know the Kingdom must also know the 
King. The only adequate approach to the 
meaning of the Kingdom of God is an historical 
knowledge of the person of Christ. 


II. In the second place the church must have 
a more definite and constructive program for 
the coming of the Kingdom. Two thousand 
years is long enough to establish the validity of 
the great central doctrines of our faith. The 
time has now come to work out more definitely 
their moral, social and political implications in 
relation to the idea of the Kingdom. Every in- 
dividual in the church and also in the social 
structure outside the church needs to be made 
conscious that he is moving out along clearly 
defined pathways toward a great goal. Not the 
church, not society only but “The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain until now” 
for the coming of the Kingdom and it will con- 
tinue to do so until it comes. 

This groaning and this travailing of the 
whole creation; what is it but the Christ soul 
within the world soul coming into full con- 


sciousness? Something is going to be born. 
Will it be a world-wide temperance, a universal 
peace, the reign of social justice and the birth 
of all those higher, holier passions which make 
men Christlike? God does not work blindly 
and he does not intend that humanity shall 
do so. 

III. In the third place the church needs an 
enrichment and adjustment of its methods of 
propagating the Kingdom. 

“And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness among 
the people.” 

Jesus adopted three methods of propagating 
his Kingdom, preaching, teaching and healing, 
or public proclamation, education and social 
service. These are the accepted and tested 
methods of today. A clearer vision of the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom, a more definite program for 
its coming and a more vivid sense of its near- 
ness will affect these methods of propagation in 
at least two ways. It will enrich them and it 
will unify them through inner correlation of 
function. 


1.- It will enrich the evangelistic aspect of 
our preaching and make it a more normal and 
permanent function of our religious life. Why 
should not all of our preaching be definitely 
evangelistic? One listens almost in vain for the 
broader and richer and intenser note of the 
Kingdom in the evangelism of our day. Did 
Jesus preach repentance; it was always in re- 
lation to the coming of the Kingdom. Did he 
declare that all men must be born again; it was 
that they might see the Kingdom. 

A study of history and genetic psychology 
leads to the conclusion that fear is the most 
primary motive in religion and conduct. After 
that comes love, then reason. Out of the in- 
terplay of these three, conscience comes to its 
own and from them all springs a balanced sense 
of justice and mercy, the most Godlike faculty 
of the soul. No evangelism will be effective that 
does not appeal to the most primary motives 
and springs of action but none will be com- 
plete until it appeals to them all. Isaiah ap- 
ie to them all and Jesus appealed to them 
all. 

2. It will enrich our doctrinal preaching. 
When men see clearly that the truth of the In- 
carnation is the warp and the woof, the soul 
and the center of the Kingdom, they will preach 
it with a new power but with much wider ap- 
plication. The Kingdom of God is the su- 
premacy of moral law, and if there is no atone- 
ment, then is the kingdom of heaven not at 
hand. Why should we shunt the idea of the 
Kingdom for fear its wider ethical implications 
will displace the great doctrine of the Atone- 
ment from its central position in the Christian 
religion? In fact, if we would keep it there, 
then let us see it in relation to the coming of 
the Kingdom as Moses and Isaiah and Jesus 
saw it. 

3. It will greatly enrich the educational 
work of the church. Jesus was a child of the 
synagogue and a product of the educational 
institutions of his day. His constant use of the 
synagogue indicates that he intended to use its 
educational function as an instrument for 
propagating the truth of the Kingdom. Some 
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one has well said that if you wish to write any 
new principle into the constitution of a nation, 
teach it to the children. If Jesus were here 
upon earth, he would make the historic idea of 
the Kingdom the central organizing principle of 
all education, much more so of the Sunday 
School curriculum. 


4. One of the most effective methods of prop- 
agating the Kingdom is through social service. 
The rapid strides made in this direction during 
the last fifty years fill the heart with hope and 
mark the dawning of a new day. But we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that much of this ad- 
vance has been at the expense of divorcing 
ethics from religion. This ought not to be so. 
“What God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” There can be no permanent social 
reform that does not rest upon a religious foun- 
dation. On the other hand it is just as true that 
there can be no vital and sustained religion 
apart from morality. When the church puts 
this deeper idea of the Kingdom to the fore- 
front of its thinking it will make possible a re- 
uniting of these divorced elements and this will 
mean an immense enrichment. 


It is a fact which we must acknowledge with 
shame and humiliation that these three great 
methods of propagating the Gospel lack har- 
mony and unification. The leaders in evan- 
gelism shy at religious education while the 
leaders of social reform are admitted only as 
far as the court of the Gentiles. If a foreign 
missionary lifts a whole section of India or 
Africa into Christian civilization through indus- 
trial education he is glorified. But if a home 
missionary advocates it he is denounced for not 
preaching the Gospel. Is it possible that, for 
lack of vision, the church is stoning her proph- 
ets unawares? On the other hand it is just as 
true that some of the leaders in religious edu- 
cation, with crass dogmatism, have denied a 
place for evangelism in their educational theory 
because their psychology makes no room for an 
old-fashioned conversion. So also there are 
some of our best leaders in social service who 
seriously question the need of a religious mo- 
tive in their work and who shun evangelism as 
an outworn method. These things ought not 
to be. “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” Jesus did not conceive of them as an- 
tagonistic or mutually exclusive. To him they 
were but aspects of the same inner life seeking 
expression. 


It seems to me that if there is to be a unifica- 
tion of these seemingly divergent methods, it 
must come through religious education. And 
in order that this might be so, religious educa- 
tion must undergo an enlargement of theory 
and a reconstruction of curriculum. The basis 
of our modern religious pedagogy is too nar- 
row. It is developed too much from modern 
educational psychology and not enough from 
the Bible and the philosophy of the Christian 
religion. What we need today is to have our 
educational theory enriched by an adequate 
philosophy of Christian education and a more 
Biblical pedagogy. 


When the mind contemplates the fact that 
this single idea of the essential worth of the 
soul and its justification before God by faith 
contains the germs of greater social and po- 


litcal revolutions and finer types of spirituality 
than the world has yet seen, we are over- 
whelmed at the vision which opens before us. 
No more shall lust and passion rule the hearts 
of men and turn their wills against their 
Maker. No more shall sin lie crouching at the 
door to spring upon its victims. No more shall 
justice slip blindfolded into the ditch and 
righteousness be beaten in the fight. No more 
shall toiling children of the poor be caged in 
kennels of the godless rich and burned and 
sweated on the altar of a needless sacrifice. No 
more shall greed and hate like shuttles shoot 
the cords of life, deep dyed in many a brother’s 
blood, to “weave the crimson web of war.” 
“But oh, what solemn scenes on Snowden's 
height, 
Descending slow their glittering skirts un- 
roll? 
Visions of glory, spare our aching sight; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on our souls.” 


WAR. 
War 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching feet. 
For yonder, yonder, goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 

The tears fill my astonished eyes 

And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all ‘embannered lies— 

A dream those drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, | 

Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

Oh, snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 


—Richard le Gallienne. 


Cost of Crime. (135) 


The cost of crime in our country is so stu- 
pendous as to shock every thoughtful person. 
If every loss caused by crime is included—jails, 
criminal courts, police, watchmen, earnings of 
professional criminals, embezzlements, loss in 
earnings of prisoners and officials, investments 
in burglar-proof safes, locks, ete.—it is prob- 
able that the estimate made of six billion dol- 
lars annually is not excessive. This is fifteen 
million dollars per day, or about the amount of 
the nation’s daily increase in wealth. This— 
fifteen million dollars—is likewise the amount 
which our nation contributes annually to the 
spread of Christianity in foreign lands.—EHEx- 
Judge McKenzie Cleland. 
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